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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1946 Annual Meeting of the Association was held at the Hotel May- 
flower in Washington, D.C., on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, December 29, 
30, and 31, 1946. Registration of members present from thirty-six states made 
an all-time record, with well over two hundred in attendance at the sessions. 
There were many comments about the excellence of the program, the fine 
facilities offered the convention, and the great enthusiasm shown in the work 
of the Association. 

The tentative program, which had been sent to all members in November, had 
to be changed, with respect to the program which was to have been given at 
the Pan American Union, due to the sudden death of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director 
General of the Union. 

The meeting began with the registration of members, from one to four 
on the afternoon of Sunday, December 29. Much credit is due to the efficient 
handling of the registration by secretaries sent from the Greater National 
Capital Committee of the Washington Board of Trade. The Hispanic Founda- 
tion of the Library of Congress held an Open House for the members beginning 
at two o’clock on Sunday and many availed themselves of the opportunity of 
seeing the exhibits which had been arranged. 

Registration was continued on Monday morning at the Mayflower, and at 
noon, many groups gathered informally in the hotel’s dining-rooms. At four 
o’clock the Annual Business Meeting of the Association was held, with a large 
amount of business being transacted. The Annual Banquet was held that eve- 
ning in the Chinese Room of the Mayflower, with one hundred thirty-nine 
attending. At the speaker’s table were Ambassador Luis Quintanilla, President 
and Mrs. Leavitt, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, Sefiora Amanda 
Labarca of Chile, Dr. and Mrs. Waldo G. Leland, Mr. Francisco Aguilera, Miss 
Elsie I. Jamieson and Mr. Graydon S. DeLand. Dean Doyle acted as toast- 
master and introduced, first, Mr. Francisco Aguilera, Assistant Director of the 
Hispanic Foundation and President of the Washington Chapter of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Aguilera’s witty remarks of greeting were greatly enjoyed. A charm- 
ing response was given by Miss Elsie I, Jamieson, First Vice-President of the 
Association. The principal address of the evening was given by Dr. Luis 
Quintanilla, the famous writer, Special Delegate of Mexico to the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, with the rank of Ambassador. The Presidential Address, “Spanish 
and Portuguese in the Years Ahead,” was given by Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt. A 
Spanish “Community Sing” was enjoyed by everyone to close a very pleasant 
evening. 

The Program Sessions, all held in the East Room of the Mayflower, started 
at nine A.M. on Tuesday. The Committee on Program, consisting of Henry 
Grattan Doyle, William Berrien, and Otis H. Green, had arranged an excep- 
tionally fine group of papers and the work of the Committee went far to make 
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the meeting a memorable one. There were but two departures from the pro- 
gram as printed: Dr. Laurel H. Turk and Dr. F. Dewey Amner read the papers 
of Dr. Wilfred A. Beardsley and Dr. William E. Bull, who were unable to 
attend the meetings. 

The meetings of the Executive Council and of the Business Meeting are re- 
viewed in detail elsewhere in this issue of HISPANIA. 

Detailed reports, which follow, show the Association’s membership to be 
at an all-time high, with 3,500 members on the rolls by the time this report is 
in print. Financially, the Association is in excellent condition. 

The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting will long be remembered as one of the 
finest which the Association has ever held. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Business Session of the Association was held on Monday, December 
30, 1946, at four o’clock in the Chinese Room of the Hotel Mayflower. President 
Sturgis E. Leavitt presided. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were distributed in mimeograph 
form, followed by detailed explanation and questions from the floor. Reports 
adopted. 

The Auditing Committee (Mr. Canfield, Chairman, Mrs. Zimmerman) re- 
ported that it had examined the accounts submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer 
and that it had found the books in agreement with the statement of finances 
previously issued. Report adopted. 

The Editor of Hispania, Henry Grattan Doyle, reported to the membership 
with regard to the content during 1946, as well as to problems concerning 
advertising and the increasing costs of publication. Report adopted. 

The report containing recommendations sent up from the Executive Council 
was read by the Secretary. All items in the report, following discussion, were 
adopted. 

President Leavitt gave an extended report on the Section for Voluntary 
Organizations in the United Nations, reading excerpts from an excellent survey 
of the work accomplished by the Asscciation’s delegate during 1946, Mr. 
Joshua Hochstein. (See recommendations of the Council for the Association’s 
part in the UN for 1947.) Report adopted, with thanks. 

The Committee on Resolutions (Mr. Hespelt, Chairman, Mr. Williams) made 
its report, published elsewhere in this issue. Report adopted. 

Election and installation of officers for 1947 was postponed, pending the com- . 
putation of the results of the balloting by mail by Association members who did 
not cast their ballots during the sessions of the Annual Meeting. (See recom- 
mendations of the Council.) 

The Business Session, attended by about one hundred members, adjourned 
at five-thirty o’clock. 

Graypbon S. DELAND 
Secretary 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the following Resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

1. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, as- 
sembled at its annual meeting, December 29-31, 1946, wishes to record its deep 
sense of loss sustained during the year that has passed in the death of the 
following distinguished men who were the Association’s members or its 
friends: 

John D. Fitz-Gerald, one of the founders of the Association, several times 
its president, who shared the fruits of his scholarship and of his many con- 
tacts with foreign scholars with his fellow-members of the Association at 
almost all its annual meetings. 

Rudolph Schevill, another of the founders of the Association, world-re- 
nowned Cervantine scholar and editor, beloved teacher whose high standards 
of scholarship inspired many younger men to follow his example, 

Leo S. Rowe, the Association’s valued friend, who for the last quarter of a 
century has been the directing genius of the Pan American Union, that great 
social instrument for better understanding among the nations of our hemi- 
sphere, and 

Pedro Henriquez Urefia, another valued friend, author and critic of in- 
spired insight into the nature and ideals of the various peoples which make 
up the Western World, who interpreted eloquently the North to the South 
and the South to the North. 

2. The Committee has the happier duty of expressing the Association’s 
sincere and hearty thanks to those who have directed the affairs of the As- 
sociation during the past year and have contributed so generously of their 
time and effort to make this meeting a delightful experience which we shall 
not soon forget. We feel particularly indebted to: 

The President of the Association, Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt, our esteemed 
leader during the past two years; 

The efficient Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, Professor Graydon S. 
DeLand; 

The Committee on Program, the indefatigable Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, 
Professor William Berrien, and Professor Otis H. Green; 

The Committee on Local Arrangements, consisting of Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle and his associates, who have made our visit to Washington so pleas- 
ant and profitable; and 

The managements of the Mayflower and the Statler hotels, who have con- 
tributed much to making our stay pleasant and comfortable. 

To these and to all others who have helped to make this meeting such a 
great success we extend, in the name of the Association, our very heartfelt 
thanks. 

E. HerMaNn HESPELT 
Rospert H. WILLIAMS 
Committee on Resolutions 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Annual Meeting of the Executive Council of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese was held at 6:00 p.m., December 28, 
1946, at Jene’s Restaurant, 1707 De Sales Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 
President Sturgis E. Leavitt presided. The other Council members present 
were: Miss Jamieson, Mrs. Zimmerman, Mrs. Frikart, Mr. Doyle, Mr. Can- 
field, Mr. Turk, Mr. Williams, Mr. Pitcher, and Mr. DeLand. Miss Shelley, 
unable to be present, had appointed Miss Jean Robertson to act as her proxy. 
Miss Gardner and Mr. Colburn had instructed the Secretary to appoint proxies 
to act in their behalf. Mr. DeLand therefore invited Mr. Julio del Toro to hold 
the proxy of Miss Gardner and Mr. Glenn Barr to hold the proxy of Mr. 
Colburn. There were therefore thirteen in attendance at the meeting of the 
Council. No proxies were appointed for absent members who had not appointed 
proxies, there being a quorum present. 

The Auditing Committee was appointed: Mr. Canfield, Chairman; and Mrs. 
Zimmerman. The Resolutions Committee was also appointed: Mr. Hespelt, 
Chairman; and Mr. Williams. The following actions were taken: 

Voted: that the Council authorize its Secretary to approve or reject the Con- 
stitution of the new Salt River Valley Chapter of the Association (centered 
in and around Phoenix, Arizona), when such Constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to him. 

Voted: that, upon the recommendation of the Editor of Hispania, the follow- 
ing persons be appointed as Associate Editors of Hispania for the three- 
year term 1947-1949, inclusive: William Berrien, Harvard University 
(reappointment); Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott College; and Ruth 
Jackson Volman, College of Agriculture, University of California. 

Voted: that, upon the recommendation of the Editor of Hispania, Hayward 
Keniston, University of Michigan, be appointed to the Editor’s Advisory 
Council, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Lawrence A. Wilkins. 

Voted: to continue for the year 1947, a salary of $600 to be paid to both the 
Editor of Hispania and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
and a salary of $100 to the Advertising Manager. 

Voted: that the following persons be recommended for election to Emeritus 
Membership in the Association, as provided for in Article III of the 
Constitution: Charles Philip Wagner of the University of Michigan, and 
Milton A. Buchanan of the University of Toronto. 

Voted: to table the matter of certain changes in the seal and in the medal of 
the Association. 

Voted: that the Council recommend the appointment of Sturgis E. Leavitt as 
delegate of the Association to serve on the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation, through the Federation Meeting of 1949, replacing 
John D. Fitz-Gerald, deceased. 

Voted: that the Council recommend that the Association, as one of the con- 
stituent associations of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, approve a proposed name-change in the Federation to read 


as follows: “National Federation of Modern Language Teachers As- 
sociations.” 
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Voted: that the Standing Committee on Honorary Members be put on a 
rotating basis, with regular terms of office. The Council recommends that 
Henry Grattan Doyle and William Berrien be appointed to the Committee 
for a term of five years; that Clifford M. Montgomery and Sturgis E. 
Leavitt be appointed to the Committee for a term of four years; that J. 
Horace Nunemaker and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, present members of the 
Committee, serve for a term of three years; that Grace E. Dalton and 
Edith Cameron, present members of the Committee, serve for a term of 
two years; that Homero Seris and George W. H. Shield, present members 
of the Committee, serve for a term of one year. The Council further 
recommends that one of the members in his last year of service, be des- 
ignated by the President of the Association as Chairman of the Committee. 

Voted: that the Council suggests to the Committee on Honorary Members for 
their consideration, the names of Francisco Villagran and Pablo Mar- 
tinez del Rio, both of Mexico. 

Voted: that the Council recommends that appropriate steps be taken to com- 
memorate the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the birth of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and that the President appoint a committee of three 
persons to formulate plans for appropriate action. 

Voted: that the Council recommends that the 1947 Annual Meeting of the 
Association be held at Detroit, Michigan in December, in conjunction with 
the meetings of the Modern Language Association of America. It was 
suggested that the meeting take place on Sunday and Monday, December 
28 and 29, 1947. 

Voted: that the membership of the Association be canvassed, through a ques- 
tionnaire in Hispana, as to preferences regarding place of the Annual 
Meeting of the Association after 1947. The questionnaire would also seek 
to ascertain the members’ preferences as to meeting separately or in con- 
junction with meetings of the Modern Language Association. 

Voted: that there be published in the February 1947 number of Hispania, 
the following proposed Amendment to Article VII, Section 1 of the 
Constitution of the Association: “Each active member of the Association 
shall pay as Annual Dues, a sum fixed at a regular Annual Meeting of the 
Association.” This proposed Amendment, having been duly published in 
HIspPAanlia, will be brought up at the 1947 Annual Meeting for action. 

Voted: to authorize the Editor and Treasurer to pay the new rates for the 
printing of Hispania for November 1946, and to accept the proposed 
changes in the Association’s contract with The George Banta Publishing 
Company of Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Voted: to give the Editor and Treasurer authority to reduce the number of 
pages of Hispania, if financial conditions shall require such action during 
the calendar year 1947. 

Voted: that a committee of three be appointed (the members to be from New 
York City or vicinity, and one of whom shall be the delegate of the As- 
sociation), to consider the part the Association should play in the Section 
for Voluntary Organizations, in the United Nations, and make recom- 
mendations to the Executive Council at its next Annual Meeting. In the 
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meantime, the delegate of the Association, or some member of the Com- 
mittee, or its representative, will attend the meetings, and, after con- 
sultation with the other members of the Committee, make such reports 
to the President of the Association as are deemed necessary. Pending a 
decision of the Association regarding its active participation in the 
Voluntary Organization, the delegate will not be expected to initiate 
any action. The Committee as appointed will consist of: Joshua Hoch- 
stein, Delegate; Hymen Alpern, and E. Herman Hespelt, Chairman. 

Voted: that the results of the mail balloting, plus the results obtained from 
the voting at the Annual Meeting, be computed not later than January 15, 
and that these results be published in the next issue of HISPANIA. 

The meeting of the Executive Council adjourned at 11:00 p.m., after deciding 
to omit the second scheduled meeting which had been arranged for 1:00 p.m. 
on December 31, 1946. 

Graypon S. DeLanp 
Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 17, 1945-DECEMBER 23, 1946 


Balance as of December 17, 1945: 


DED cacbutwa es o040000 00000600060404.0000Kee a0ee $ 999.00 
ID 5. ca sinnbabs se meyensesnsdesebdsunsces 7,662.14 $ 8,661.14 
Receipts: 
ED on cc cenwheu sd cnscbeseadbeunseabeseas 20.00 
PIED occa nccccescocccccesccesceccecnseecs 2,204.95 
Dues for 1947 2.0.0.0... ccc ccc cece eee ce eueee 4,104.86 
i cece kann envasaveasackhscdwannsens® 174.50 
Dues for 1949 1.2.0... ccc ce cee cee eee ee eees 6.00 
cance coc cnucsnedsieseueecaweier een 2.00 
Domes Ser BSS) 2... cc ccc ccc ccc cc ccc cc ccccccccccees 2.00 
Two Life Memberships .................-..eeeeeees 100.00 
Advertising in HISPANIA ...............000eeeeeees 2,329.05 
Advertising in 1945 Directory .............00ce ee eee 630.98 
Advertising in 1947 Directory ............6.00--0005 14.00 
ETT Te 95.50 
Interest received ....... 02. cc ccc ccc cc ccc cccccccce 25.03 
EN i, ccc cveaneseeveneaccovenesseseve 563.01 
Sale of Hispania back numbers ..............-.+: 221.55 
NEE cp ccccconccucctesccencsccoesecens 1,480.00 
Miscellaneous receipts .............00-ceeeeeeeeeees 16.77. 11,990.20 





$20,651.34 
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Disbursements : 
HIsPANIA, printing, mailing and addressing (Novem- 
ber, 1945, February, May, August, 1946) ......... $ 5,574.70 
IID 6 i's 0:00:50. < anh ete oo v0 68 6aeenes 1,480.00 
ee TTT CT eee 766.00 
SE IED 0 os o's occ ou olds entibe otlne's amaesena 724.40 
IEE 6 v0 0sdccqunecdpeescessabensdthan 620.48 
I cc ns ne0cd ces «Hees dunes thanmeinen 600.00 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer ...............0e000: 600.00 
Salary of Advertising Manager .................... 100.00 
WUE .bbisiaaeeedc ere cue 4+ 4a 0scbn s bieeeeee 276.13 
Annual Meeting, 1945, balance ..................4-- 312.37 
Annual Meeting, 1946, on account .................+. 154.15 
IS OD GE oc 6.n oe che oh dake scbbadapctewhas 514.71 
Hispania back numbers bought .................... 68.55 
ED n.cccsnsscavscspet duneseusebhabebemes 19.66 
EEE cdteqcewseopiensedevevdupessessecabeesneel 33.70 
Pressiemt’s empemees, 1966 2.00. ccccscccescscvvcecs 7.12 
Office supplies and equipment ....................... 101.32 
Advertising Manager’s expenses ................046- 75.65 
PCE ET TOOT Ss eee 37.40 
I IIE On pias ic vnkwoseedeosseddbuanmnes 191.74 
I 0 0'ks cine ote sdeeebianeasene 102.76 12,360.84 
Actual Balance, As of December 23, 1946 ........... $ 8,290.50 
Distribution: 
Se ee on. on ches coe} eaeemoeunl $ 2,479.00 
ry pee 2,330.41 
Building and Loan account #1898 ................ 193.42 
CR III i 00-esncsacessennes encnansncete 3,287.67 
$ 8,290.50 
Summary : 
On hand, December 17, 1945 .... nc ccccccccccesvess $ 8,661.14 
EE, BEE 6400060860002 e0necuebacseretaneee 11,990.20 
20,651,34 
NE TD 66 oin0i.cendnoneeadidnssaanssune 12,360.84 
On hand, December 23, 1946 2... cc cccscccscccces 8,290.50 
On hand, December 17, 1945 ..................4.. 8,661.14 
SD OE. os 5 onn 5 cic Tec avec stapes uaares 370.64 


(Note: This operating loss is due chiefly to the fact that nearly 1,200 members 
of the Association had not paid their 1947 dues when the books were closed on 
December 23, 1946, eight days before the deadline for payment set up in the 
Association’s Constitution.) 
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meantime, the delegate of the Association, or some member of the Com- 
mittee, or its representative, will attend the meetings, and, after con- 
sultation with the other members of the Committee, make such reports 
to the President of the Association as are deemed necessary. Pending a 
decision of the Association regarding its active participation in the 
Voluntary Organization, the delegate will not be expected to initiate 
any action. The Committee as appointed will consist of: Joshua Hoch- 
stein, Delegate; Hymen Alpern, and E. Herman Hespelt, Chairman. 

Voted: that the results of the mail balloting, plus the results obtained from 
the voting at the Annual Meeting, be computed not later than January 15, 
and that these results be published in the next issue of HISPANIA. 

The meeting of the Executive Council adjourned at 11:00 P.M., after deciding 
to omit the second scheduled meeting which had been arranged for 1:00 p.m. 
on December 31, 1946. 

Graypon S. DeLanp 
Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
PERIOD: DECEMBER 17, 1945-DECEMBER 23, 1946 
Balance as of December 17, 1945: 


ER ho eke ie ci cbaeeerads ene ebouaeeseeavesed $ 999.00 
cp baeetkenahaseseeenh essen eceaseses 7,662.14 $ 8,661.14 


Receipts: 
EE 6 on ccac aks bn bdnaeadedasies ieceunaas 20.00 
Dues for 1946 ...... 2... cee cece cece cece ceeeees 2,204.95 
ED avi cduex nb udbenddenesevedeetkeuess 4,104.86 
BPN GP TG occ ccc cc ccccccccccccccecvcceececcs 174.50 
Dues for 1949 1.0... cc ccc ce cee cence eee eeee 6.00 
ee ee ence eu ceaunees 2.00 
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Advertising in 1947 Directory ...........0000ee eens 14.00 
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Interest received ...........0c cece cece cece ceccecees 25.03 
ones teehee ceseeansseeeseceeceees 563.01 
Sale of Hispania back numbers .................- 221.55 
EE A. as dawn en Seis hbtnnnsos bosen'une ane 1,480.00 
ED «ccc cccncancncacencedesessesen 16.77 11,990.20 





$20,651.34 
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Disbursements: 


HISPANIA, printing, mailing and addressing (Novem- 





ber, 1945, February, May, August, 1946) ......... $ 5,574.70 
EE 55. 5.540 + 4eGt ccbns ob Web eteamediians 1,480.00 
Pristine @F TPG} DG GEIIIG occ 5 occ cv decesscnceces 766.00 
Ce CE ino 6 Saas cede SNe + LAUER Res 724.40 
BN IIE «0s cod cv oclan Cadev occas aedeaeeueas 620.48 
IES 5. a ond kab o sists cu cbbaeuienns 600.00 
Salary of Secretary-Treasurer .................205- 600.00 
Salary of Advertising Manager .................... 100.00 
SEE von bies anhnv cess Cth Vecus +6ebhavaakenees 276.13 
Annual Meeting, 1945, balance ...................-- 312.37 
Annual Meeting, 1946, on account .................. 154.15 
OS Oe GI 6s 5 5 5 ch oh heb cer tan dep nsseien 514.71 
Hispania back numbers bought .................... 68.55 
NED 5 cc cacicccccdey oc debev Ub scipaebhees 19.66 
DEL 5064 scneanéaanredpeenciptenh’ssacucenees 33.70 
Presetemt’s expomers, 1966 2... .casiccscccssetssvocce 7.12 
Office supplies and equipment ....................... 101.32 
Advertising Manager’s expenses .................04: 75.65 
BE SD ig a.o.0 009s cuncsegncscveed badeetben 37.40 
EEE.  cs'n.as <u cuban dsenbeseneomanen 191.74 
DESDERTNISOUS GUURSOS « w 5 occ sc ccc cccwavesececeson 102.76 12,360.84 
Actual Balance, As of December 23, 1946 ........... $ 8,290.50 
Distribution: 

I sc vee muiene se eaeeunnl $ 2,479.00 

SUEY RUINED GOI 6. noc ccc cscccsccccvesvens 2,330.41 

Building and Loan account #1898 ................ 193.42 

CN GEE 0.260 serena shbconsesstsenaspaeen 3,287.67 

$ 8,290.50 

Summary : 
eS re ery $ 8,661.14 
Es GOON a 00500050000 50cnnenkeceneanseadeel 11,990.20 
20,651,34 

A, TI 2 oie. nk i sessednsdssiaceoasnebae 12,360.84 

On hand, December 23, 1946 ...............000008 8,290.50 

On hand, December 17, 1945 ..................... 8,661.14 

eT ee ee Fa Pho 370.64 


(Note: This operating loss is due chiefly to the fact that nearly 1,200 members 
of the Association had not paid their 1947 dues when the books were closed on 
December 23, 1946, eight days before the deadline for payment set up in the 
Association’s Constitution. ) 
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BALANCE SHEET 
December 23, 1946 


Assets 
War Bonds, Series “F” 
oe $ 2,479.00 
Cs SE Seeds Sie cede 5,811.50 
Hispania back numbers 
stock, estimated ........ 1,000.00 
Accounts receivable ...... 1,300.00 
Office equipment, estimated 150.00 
Supplies on hand, estimated 75.00 
$10,657.50 


December 23, 1946 


Liabilities 
Bills Payable: 
November 1946 His- 


PANIA, estimated ..... $ 1,750.00 
Annual Meeting, 1946 
CNN a. cnrcncnaese 300.00 
Printing, 1947 Directory 700.00 
Miscellaneous bills ...... 100.00 
Prepaid dues, 1947 ........ 4,104.86 
Prepaid dues, 1948 ........ 174.50 
Prepaid dues, 1949 ........ 6.00 
Prepaid dues, 1950 ........ 2.00 
Prepaid dues, 1951 ........ 2.00 
$ 7,139.36 
Beet WOT. ccc ctvscdetan 3,518.14 
$10,657.50 


Respectfully submitted, 
Graypdon S. DeLanp, Treasurer 


MEMBERSHIP FIGURES 
(Year-End Comparisons) 














1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
Active 

Life 37 39 39 40 40 41 
Annual 2,847 2,575 2,479 2,018 1,858 1,503 
Libraries 517 472 427 374 336 301 
Honorary 39 ~ 30 31 33 34 33 
3,440 3,116 2,976 2,465 2,269 1,878 

GAIN AND LOSS 
rr i ces bcuukanetaneneesann 3,116 
Rn Aiea ha A oR oo eae 42) 
2,695 
Lae RU IE Si a Np RR RR SN SE 745 
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STATE RANKINGS (does not include Libraries) 


1946 1945 1946 1945 
1. New York 454 444 27. Georgia 32. 31 
2. California 224 226 £28. Louisiana 32 WO 
3. Illinois 187 175 29. Oregon 32. 2 
4. Texas 171 149 30. Iowa 27 2 
5. Ohio 143 150 31. West Virginia 22 2 
6. Pennsylvania 116 110 32. Kentucky 21 14 
7. Massachusetts 110 77 33. Maryland Aa @ 
8. Michigan 96 85 34. Alabama ee 
9. Indiana 94 96 35. Nebraska 15 17 
10. Florida 94 82 26. Arkansas 14 17 
11. New Jersey 87 80 37. Mississippi 14 12 
12. Missouri 85 76 38. South Carolina 14 14 
13. Virginia 63 50 39. Rhode Island 12 10 
14. FOREIGN 53 38 40. New Hampshire 11 6 
rt . S UNDER 10 MEMBERS 
17. Minnesota 50 48 41. Maine 9 6 
18. Wisconsin 44 41 42. South Dakota 8 6 
19. District of Columbia 43 43 43. Idaho 7 8 
20. Arizona 42 31 £44. Montana 7 8 
21. New Mexico 42 37 45. Vermont 7 4 
22. Connecticut 41 34 46. Wyoming ee 
23. Colorado 40 37 47. Delaware 7 5 
24. Oklahoma 39 27 48. Nevada 5 4 
25. Tennessee 39 26 49. Utah 4 1 
26. North Carolina 35 32 £50. North Dakota 3 3 


STATES WITH FEWER MEMBERS THAN IN 1945: 
California, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Iowa, Maryland, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
Idaho, Montana. 
All others show gain or no loss. 
About 65-70 per cent of our members are from high schools. 


Eleven per cent of our members are also members of the Modern Language 
Association of America. 





“THE DAY IN WHICH WE PLAY OUR PART” 


“. .. Today is your day and mine, the only day we have, the day in which 
we play our part. What our part may signify in the great whole, we may not 
understand, but we are here to play it, and now is our time. This we know, 
it is a part of action, not of whining. It is a part of love, not cynicism. It is for 
us to express love in terms of human helpfulness. This we know, for we have 
learned from sad experience that any other course of life leads toward decay 


and waste. . . .”"—Davip Starr JorpANn, quoted by Roy W. Croup, in Sierra 
Educational News, January, 1947. 











GREETINGS AT ANNUAL DINNER 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Assistant Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Sefioras, sefiores: 


Tengo el honor de saludar a los profesores aqui reunidos, en nombre del 
Capitulo de Washington. Para quien, como yo, trabaja en una biblioteca 
atestada de libros, es un alivio hablar en nombre de un capitulo. ; Bienvenidos 
sean, todos y cada uno de ustedes! 

Entre las hojas de nuestro Capitulo, el recuerdo de esta erudita y gentil 
invasién sera como la flor que se queda entre las paginas de un libro. En el 
afio 2047, cuando se celebre el quinto centenario del nacimiento de Cervantes, 
aquellos de nosotros que atin sigan vivos abriran el libro y contemplaran la 
flor disecada con nostalgia, si fueron profesores de espafiol, con saudade, 
si fueron profesores de portugués. 

Si a alguien le parece extrafio que el representante oficial de una entidad 
estadunidense (tal como el Capitulo de Washington) hable, en una ceremonia 
oficial, en espafiol y no en inglés (que sigue siendo el idioma oficial de los 
Estados Unidos), se le debe recordar que aqui en Washington se oye el 
espafiol casi tanto como el inglés en universidades, oficinas publicas, bibliotecas, 
tranvias y cocktail lounges. Llegar4 el dia en que gran parte del folklore de 
Washington esté compuesto en espafiol. Que esto sirva de leccién a aquellos 
“educacionistas” de que habla Henry Grattan Doyle, que sostienen que el 
espafiol no tiene aplicacién o utilidad mds que para el comercio. 

Permitanme un recuerdo personal. Hace mucho afios llegé a Santiago de 
Chile José Ortega y Gasset y did una serie de conferencias. Los criticos 
se peleaban en los periddicos discutiendo las caracteristicas de la oratoria de 
Ortega y Gasset. Unos lo consideraban un conferencista para filésofos; otros, 
un conferencista para poetas; otros, un orador para las damas. Yo, como 
todo chileno no analfabeto, tercié también en la polémica, con un articulo 
en que Ilegaba a la conclusién de que Ortega era un orador para las masas, 
para las mesas, para las misas, para las mozas y para las musas. 

Pues bien, distinguidos amigos, cuando del portugués o el espafiol se trata, 
los miembros del Capitulo de Washington sostenemos con ahinco que el espafiol 
y el portugués son idiomas para las masas, para las mesas, para las misas, 
para las mozas y para las musas. La presencia de ustedes en Washington 
reafirma nuestra fe. 

Por ello, gracias. 





“So long as there are earnest believers in the world, they will always wish 
to punish opinions, even if their judgment tells them it is unwise, and their 
conscience that it is wrong.”—Watter Bacenor, Literary Studies. (Quoted 
in Henry L. Mencken, A New Dictionary of Quotations, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1942.) 
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SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE IN THE YEARS AHEAD* 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Gage: of you are aware that this is the second time Su Mas Atento y 

Seguro Servidor has tried to present in person a presidential pro- 
nouncement. It is to be hoped that the second attempt will be more success- 
ful than the first. But, remembering what happened last year, the official in 
question is inclined to believe with Calder6n that this world about him may 
be only a dream. We shall see. 

The first attempt, a year ago, brought forth only the typewritten speech— 
and that by a series of lateral and forward passes of strange complexity. 
Here is the story, beginning in Chapel Hill, at the point where the speech 
was typed and duly corrected: 

The wife of the President took the manuscript from the feeble and 
feverish hands of the author, lying ill and cross with the flu. She cranked 
an unwilling car, skidded dangerously over icy roads, and breathlessly 
handed the document to an English professor of the University of North 
Carolina, whose foot was already in the stirrup for Chicago. Expticit 
directions were given for the delivery of the manuscript to the Secretary of 
the Association of Spanish Teachers, but why they were not carried out 
will never be known. On the train the North Carolina professor casually 
remarked to a Duke University professor that he had the valuable docu- 
ment in his brief-case. Later, the Duke professor happened to mention 
this fact to a Vanderbilt University professor, who attached little im- 
portance to the statement until just before the banquet, when he chanced 
to hear the Secretary say, with some degree of emphasis, possibly profane, 
that he needed the President’s speech as part of the established program. 
Then, the Vanderbilt professor remembered that he had heard a Duke 
professor say that a North Carolina professor had brought the speech to 
Chicago. One important detail the Vanderbilt professor did not recall— 
the name of the North Carolina professor who had the speech in his 
possession. At this juncture a woman stepped into the picture, a professor 
from the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina at Greens- 
boro. She had the brilliant idea of phoning the clerk at the Modern 
Language Association headquarters and asking him for the names of all 





*The President’s Address at Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The American 


Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 
29-31, 1946. 
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the guests from Chapel Hill staying at the hotel. The obliging clerk looked 
them up, and among them the Vanderbilt professor selected a name that 
sounded like the one he had heard. Thereupon, he took a taxi, and by the 
rarest chance, by Ja fuerza del sino, comparable to some of the happenings 
in Don Alvaro of romantic fame, he found the North Carolina professor. 
He got the manuscript, skidded dangerously over icy streets, and breath- 
lessly handed the precious document to the Secretary just in time to be 
read at the banquet. The play counted as a touchdown, but it could easily 
have been disallowed. A watchful official would have seen that the ball was 
out of bounds on several occasions. 

' In that speech, printed later in Hispana, a popular magazine of the 
first magnitude which reveals a master editorial hand, the importance of 
friends and allies was emphasized. Some of these friends and allies are 
here tonight. One of them has gone from us. We mourn the loss of Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. Many of us 
recall with profound satisfaction a personal acquaintance with this genial 
spirit, and think of his many kindnesses, his unfailing encouragement and 
unqualified goodwill. 

The situation in the educational world is a little different from what it 
was a year ago. At the present moment there are widespread rumors that 
large numbers of students are entering our colleges and universities. Some 
of you can bear witness to the truth of these statements. Some of you may 
have read something to this effect in the newspapers. In these numbers 
there are apparently enough Spanish students to go around, enough to 
occupy our undivided attention for some time to come. With these students, 
great opportunities and great responsibilities present themselves. 

We have ample evidence that the large majority of these students are 
serious. They are looking for something authentic, for the real thing, for 
“the goods,” for “straight stuff.” In foreign languages they hope to find 
more than the old-time grammar drill, translation exercises, and routine 
composition. They should get it. 

In the present emergency it is manifestly the duty of the older generation 
of teachers to be of all possible assistance to the new generation of teachers. 
And it is also the duty of all Spanish teachers, in high school and in college, 
to encourage younger men and women to enter the profession. We know 
that the Army and Navy, as well as business firms, following the example 
of big-time football coaches, will soon be scouting far back into the high 
schools. We must see that these scouts get a little competition, that encourage- 
ment is given to young men and young women to continue Spanish and 
make it a career. Not that we can compete with the business and service 
scouts in promising princely salaries, mink coats, and Cadillacs. We can, 
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however, offer riches of another kind, the languages and literature of Latin 
America and the Iberian peninsula/If these subjects are well taught, the 
future teachers will be amply repaid. Here again, it is up to us to provide 
the real thing for our students, both practically and culturally; 

‘No one knows what new methods of foreign language instruction will 
ultimately be accepted as more or less standard practice) Much has been 
said about the advantages of a modified ASTP procedure, but before coming 
to final conclusions we shall have to await the results of scientific testing. 
In this connection it is most encouraging to note the experimental work in 
methods, hours of instruction, and mechanical aids, now being carried on 
in different parts of the country; In all the institutions where these experi- 
ments are being conducted the teaching of modern foreign languages is an 
exciting experience to teachers and students alike. Is it too much to predict 
that in years to come the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese will continue 
to be exciting to both teachers and students? 

In our emphasis on the spoken language there is some danger that the 
cultural side may be neglected. If Spanish instruction in the years ahead 
devotes itself exclusively to practical aspects, it will get off the track, and 
find itself in a treadmill far from the main line) And if it concentrates wholly 
on Latin America, to the neglect of the mother country, Spain, it will also 
be off on a tangent, though not necessarily in a treadmill. Even those who 
have devoted considerable attention to the achievements of our neighbors 
to the South will hardly be in favor of slighting the traditional values of 
the literature of Spain. On the contrary, it seems clear that in the years 
to come the horizon of Spanish instruction will be broadened to a degree 
unthought of a few years ago. 

Not that the practical side of Spanish and Portuguese should be despised, 
or its possibilities overlooked by those who would spell CULTURE with 
capital letters in Neon lights. The practical side of these languages is an 
asset which is continually piling up to our credit, and we should proceed 
to invest it. As the airlines and steamship companies extend their facilities, 
and as United States business contacts expand, so the demand for skilled 
personnel becomes greater and greater. We have an important part to play 
in this program. 

But just where do the Spanish and Portuguese teachers come in? What 
contacts do they have with business executives? To what extent are they 
training the personnel? Do they know what training is expected of the 
representatives selected for the Latin American trade? Do they know 
what kind of people are wanted by these business firms? 

In the future, ways and means will be found to lift the teacher out of his 
ivory tower and the executive from his swivel chair, and bring both together 
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into intimate contact. This happy turn of events will be accomplished as 
soon as space and time are available on our several campuses. Perhaps be- 
fore. 

But first, a little research will be necessary. It may not be the orthodox 
type of research, but it will find answers to the following questions : What 
firms in the state, city, or community, have business relations with Latin 
America? Who are the men directing these activities? Do these men visit 
Latin America? Do they have meetings and exchange ideas? Do they feel 
the need of a better acquaintance with the language, customs, and history 
of the people with whom they deal? Will they be interested in attending 
an intensive language and area school if one can be set up for their benefit ? 

The following course will pay off in dividends to all concerned. Name of 
the course: Latin American Orientation. Course number, 1947. Prerequi- 
site: Successful business experience, and a salary in five figures. Course 
description: This course is designed for one or more executives whose 
business is with Latin America. Length of course, optional. Tuition, high 
enough to keep instruction on a superior level. The program will be con- 
ducted by the Departments of Geography, History, Economics, Political 
Science, and Foreign Languages. Executives will at all times be expected 
to keep in intimate contact with a person who knows a great deal about 
Latin America. Instruction will be concentrated on one country, or several, 
and will consist of all the information the executive can absorb. The only 
limit is the executive’s mental capacity. Footnote: Eventually, the executive 
will be expected to endow a Latin American chair in the university. 

With all our enthusiasm for executives, for area study, for Spanish and 
Portuguese, it is distinctly to our advantage to have tolerance for other 
languages and other disciplines. They, too, deserve a place in the sun. We 
can all go along together. By the same token we shall not be too devastat- 
ingly critical of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree, nor too scornful of 
the need for traditional scholarship, nor too impatient of the value of re- 
search. There is much good in the old-time religion. It was good enough for 
father, wasn’t it? It was good enough for scholars like Crawford, Luquiens, 
Schevill, and Fitz-Gerald. Perhaps a measure of it will be good enough for 
us. We can have a burning passion for Spanish and Portuguese, for new 
methods, for wider horizons; but we shall not fail to recognize that other 
subjects, other languages, other methods, and even narrower horizons, have 
their loyal supporters, too. 

There are people who see things happening to the humanities in schools 
and colleges, and give way to a feeling of depression. Sometimes they even 
let this discouragement result in a complex, and are lost before they start. 
It does not seem likely that in the years ahead the members of this Asso- 
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ciation will surrender to any such negative attitude. The subject they teach 
is too vital, too necessary to the future of the United States, too important 
to international understanding. And so, rash as it may seem to attempt to 
express the feelings of others without a previous vote of confidence, a Gal- 
lup poll, or a show of hands, your President is confident that he is express- 
ing the sentiments of the Association in voicing a deep-rooted faith in the 
future of Spanish and Portuguese, and the same faith in the humanities. 
May they live long, and prosper. 





. .. Looking forward to next summer it may be hoped that “acceleration” 
beyond the six-week period, at least in undergraduate courses, may be reduced 
to a minimum. “Acceleration,” which turned out to be one of the minor horrors 
of war, was, in less horrible form, no new idea at Columbia. For forty years 
we have “accelerated” at a rate which experience has shown to be the limit 
of human endurance, beyond which point the diminishing returns set in rapidly. 
The concessions to acceleration made in the Summer Session of 1946 were 
mainly with a view to helping our own undergraduates, particularly pre- 
engineering students, to straighten out their records for entrance upon the 
Winter Session. We make no attempt to furnish an opportunity for students 
all over the country to pick up a few points. 

Desirable as it is in my opinion to do no more of this than is absolutely 
necessary, one idea did develop which merits continuance. The short intensive 
three-week courses in foreign languages appear to be justifying themselves 
educationally and serve the convenience of those students who, whether rightly 
or wrongly, wish to maintain almost continuous classroom activity or who 
welcome an opportunity to get a required subject out of the way or gain a 
useful tool for study. Mathematics is another subject that might lend itself 
to this sort of intensive treatment with similar useful objectives. Such small 
groups of courses in June and in August-September should, together with the 
full six-week program, satisfy all the needs of students in the next few years. 
In saying this no judgment is passed upon the special and temporary problems 
of such schools as those of Law and of Business.—From the 1946 Annual Re- 


port of Harry Morgan Ayres, Director of the Summer Session, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 





“Where the press is free and every man able to read, all is safe.” —-THOMAS 
Jerrerson, Letter to Charles Yancey, 1816. (Quoted in Henry L. MENCKEN, 
A New Dictionary of Quotations, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942.) 











SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE IN 1946* 


DoNALD DEVENISH WALSH 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


HE year 1946 has been saddened for us by the deaths of four great 
figures in literature: Alcides Arguedas, Antonio Caso, Armando 
Alonso, and Pedro Henriquez Urefia. 

Alcides Arguedas was one of the earliest and most outspoken indianistas. 
Pueblo enfermo, written in 1909, is a landmark in sociology and one of the 
most searching studies ever made of fhe Indian problem; his novel, Raza 
de bronce, published ten years later, is probably the most famous of all 
indianista novels. Sociologist, historian, novelist, and diplomat, Arguedas 
is highly honored and widely known; he is one of the great Bolivians of 
all time. 

Antonio Caso devoted his life to the study and teaching of philosophy. 
His strong opposition to positivism shaped a whole generation of Mexican 
philosophers. His was a life of selfless consecration to truth and reason, 
and with his death America has lost one of her great thinkers, writers, and 
teachers. 

Armando Alonso was one of Chile’s outstanding journalists and literary 
critics. For many years a contributor to Atenea and to El Mercurio de Santi- 
ago, Donoso will be long remembered and honored as well for his essays 
on Goethe, Rubén Dario, and Sarmiento, and for his many studies of modern 
Chilean literature. 

Though Pedro Henriquez Urefia was born in Santo Domingo, he is 
closely associated with cultural life in Mexico and Argentina. A founder 
of the Mexican Ateneo, he was for fifteen years a stimulating teacher and 
guide to the scholars and writers of the present generation in Mexico. For 
the past twenty years, as Director of the Instituto de Filologia in Buenos 
Aires, he played an equally important part in the scholarly life of Argen- 
tina. The breadth and intensity of his interests made him an authority in 
many fields of linguistics and literature, but it is for his tireless guiding and 
fomenting of scholarship in others that Pedro Henriquez Urefia is mourned 
throughout Spanish America. 

Several important literary prizes have already been announced this year. 
In Chile, the Gran Premio Nacional de Literature went to Eduardo Bar- 
rios, not for any recent novel, but for his whole literary achievement, and 





* A paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 29-31, 1946. 
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above all ror three novels, El nifto que enloquecié de amor, Un perdido, and 
El Hermano Asno, published a generation ago and still unquestioned master- 
pieces of the American psychological novel. The Premio Atenea was won 
by Marta Villanueva de Bulnes for her first novel, No sirve la luna blanca, 
which she wrote under the psedonym of Luz de Viana. In the Concurso 
Literario de Santiago, two prizes were awarded: the fiction prize went to 
Jacobo Danke’s La taberna del perro que llora, a collection of eight fantastic 
tales; the poetry award went to Jerénimo Lagos Lisboa’s La pequefia 
lumbre, a volume of verse that expresses, in outwardly formal perfection, 
an inner warmth of love for humble beings and familiar, homely things. 

The Premio de la Municipalidad de Buenos Aires was awarded to Miguel 
Etchebarne’s Lejania, a collection of poems treating minor and provincial 
themes in familiar style and traditional forms. 

Gustavo Rueda Medina’s Las islas también son nuestras, a gently ironic 
story of tedium and love on a tropic isle, won the Premio Lanz Duret for 
the best Mexican novel of the year. In 1945, this prize went to Pensativa, by 
Jesus Goytortia, who was honored again this year when the fiction award 
cf the Premio Ciudad de México went to his latest novel, Lluvia roja, which 
ranks as high as Pensativa in style, plot, and interest. The non-fiction award 
went to the poet Salvador Novo, for his Nueva graneza mexicana, in 
which, under the guise of a tour of the capital city, Novo writes of its 
wealth and variety of present attractions and departed glories. The newly 
created Letras de México prize, “El libro del afio,” went to Marti, escritor, 
by Andrés Iduarte, our distinguished colleague at Columbia University. 
Professor Iduarte’s devotion to Marti in no way mars the lucidity and bal- 
ance with which, after a titanic labor of research, he has appraised the 
literary work of Cuba’s “Apostle of Liberty.” The award fittingly honors 
both the author and his subject. 

The outstanding publishing venture in Latin America continued to be the 
“Coleccién Tierra Firme,” published in Mexico by the Fondo de Cultura 
Econémica. This series of studies of Latin America by Latin Americans 
has been augmented this year by several volumes that maintain the high 
quality of the series: German Arciniegas’s Este pueblo de América, the 
illuminating and imaginative account of the rdéle of the common people in 
American history; Luis Alberto Sanchez’s :Existe América Latina?, a 
study of Latin American problems and responsibilities by an unfailingly 
stimulating critic; Octavio Tarquinio de Sousa’s José Bonifacio, emanci- 
pador del Brasil, a biography of the scholar and statesman who helped 
found the Empire of Brazil; Justino Zavala Mufiiz’s Batlle, héroe civil, a 
life of the great Uruguayan democrat; Moisés Poblete Troncoso’s El 
movimiento obrero latinoamericano ; Alejo Carpentier’s La musica en Cuba; 
and Héctor Velarde’s Arquitectura peruana. 
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In 1933, the Mexican poet Bernardo Ortiz de Montellano published 
Suefios, and shortly after this he wrote a letter to four friends, fellow- 
members of the “Ulises” and “Contemporaneos” group, suggesting that they 
use the poem Suefios as a point of departure for a statement of their poetical 
beliefs. The answers to this letter, from Jorge Cuesta, José Gorostiza, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, and Xavier Villaurrutia, have recently been published in a 
slender volume called Una botella al mar, and they furnish an illuminating 
study of the fulfillment of these poetic concepts, and in some cases, of 
deviation from them. 

Cuaresmas del Duque Job y otros articulos is a selection by Francisco 
Gonzalez Guerrero of the prose writings of the great Mexican precursor 
of modernism, Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. 

The distinguished Mexican critic, Julio Jiménez Rueda, in his Herejias 
y supersticiones en la Nueva Espaiia, has made an exhaustive study of 
heterodoxy in Colonial Mexico and has presented the fruits of his re- 
search with his characteristic clarity and brilliance. 

Santiago en América is a unique and delightful mixture of geography 
and hagiography. Its author, Rafael Heliodoro Valle, is a noted poet and 
bibliographer, and the present work is a kind of poetic catalogue of all the 
Santiagos in America, and of the deep and noble influence of the Apostle 
in helping shape the legends and aspirations of the New World. 

Jess Silva Herzog, editor of Cuadernos Americanos, has written an 
Ensayo sobre la Revolucién Mexicana, a challenging study of the Revolu- 
tion and of all that must still be done to fulfill its ideals. 

The Autobiografia of José Clemente Orozco is written in pungent and 
straightforward prose. It is an event for anyone interested in Mexican cul- 
ture and history, literary as well as artistic. 

Antonio Castro Leal has made a definitive edition of the Poesias com- 
pletas of Luis G. Urbina, whose melancholy, ironic, sensual verse makes 
him one of Mexico’s great poets, and perhaps the most typically Mexican 
of them all. In addition, Castro Leal has edited two fundamentally impor- 
tant studies by Urbina: La vida literaria de México and La literatura mexi- 
cana durante la Guerra de Independencia. 

México eterno is at first glance not a literary work at all, but a collection 
of magnificent photographs of Mexico by Hoyningen-Huene. But the photo- 
graphs are accompanied by texts written by Alfonso Reyes, which in itself 
makes the book a literary event. 

Victoria Ocampo, founder and publisher of Sur, and one of the most 
remarkable cultural forces in South America, has published the third vol- 
ume of her Testimonios, biographical and critical essays which have their 
greatest fascination in the glimpses they reveal of the author’s always un- 
expected, contradictory, and stimulating personality. 
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A frequent contributor to Sur, and one of the outstanding young Argen- 
tine writers, Enrique Anderson Imbert, has published Jbsen y su tiempo and 
Las pruebas del caos, a collection of his elaborately wrought essays and 
fantasies. 

The late Ignacio Prudencio Bustillo was one of the finest stylists of Bo- 
livia, and Carlos Medinaceli, Bolivia’s foremost critic, has collected the 
philosophical essays of Bustillo in Paginas dispersas, a volume which is 
the most important literary work of the year in Bolivia. 

Enrique Ruiz Vernacci’s Introduccién al cuento panameiio presents an 
exciting and vigorous new group of cuentistas, previously unknown outside 
of Panama. 

Among noteworthy biographies of the year, in addition to those men- 
tioned, are three Argentine volumes. Two of them deal with great Argentine 
democrats : Ricardo Piccirilli’s life of Rivadavia and Pablo Rojas Paz’s life 
of Alberdi, while Luis Franco’s El otro Rosas sheds new light on the nine- 
teenth-century tyrant. From Ecuador comes Neptali Zujiiga’s Atahualpa o 
La tragedia de Amerindia, the best biography of the last Inca Emperor, and 
a moving memorial to Inca civilization. 

An Anthology of Spanish American Literature, prepared under the 
auspices of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana, under 
the general editorship of Professor E. H. Hespelt of New York Univer- 
sity, is a landmark in the study of Spanish American literature in this 
country. Extending in time from the Cartas de relacién of Cortés to 
Neruda’s Residencia en la tierra, the Anthology offers a generous and au- 
thoritative selection of four centuries of Spanish American prose and 
poetry, chosen and presented with a rare combination of accuracy and 
imagination. Its appearance is an exciting and praiseworthy event. 

The short story is as usual well represented. In addition to the prize- 
winning collections, there are several volumes worthy of special mention: 
from Argentina, Alberto Menasché’s Historia de gatos y otros cuentos, sly, 
witty tales of animal foibles; from Chile, Gonzalo Drago’s Una casa junto 
al rio, three deeply moving stories of faith in life, and Cristidn y yo, a collec- 
tion of the short stories of Augusto D’Halmar, one of the most illustrious 
figures in Chilean fiction; from Mexico, Francisco Rojas Gonzalez’s 
Cuentos de ayer y de hoy, a selection from the published stories of one of 
Mexico’s most skillful and vigorous cuentistas; De la noche al dia, a promis- 
ing first volume of stories by Luis Spota, the well-known journalist ; and 
two excellent anthologies, selected by José Mancisidor: Cuentos mexicanos 
del siglo XIX and Cuentos mexicanos de autores contempordneos; from 
Venezuela, Francisco Andrade Alvarez’s Claroscuro, Ada Pérez Guevara’s 
Pelusa y otros cuentos, and Andrés Marifio Palacio’s El limite del hastio, 
psychological stories by a young and very talented writer. 
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After several years’ delay, Augusto Céspedes’s Metal del diablo has been 
published in Buenos Aires. This Bolivian novel, a thinly-disguised attack 
on Patifio, the “Rey del Estafio,” suffers by comparison with the author’s 
Sangre de mestizos, which described so movingly the agonies of the Chaco 
War. 

Alejandro Magrasi’s La Caé Yari, an Argentine novel of forest magic and 
suffering in the Province of Misiones, deals in part with the exploitation 
of hired laborers, and it will recall at once Horacio Quiroga’s classic story, 
Los Mens. Argentina has shown an increasing interest in the detective 
story, at the level of pure escapist entertainment and at the higher level 
of pure reasoning and deduction. Some of her most distinguished writers 
have tried their hand at this sublimated detective-story writing, and among 
the most successful of such attempts is Los que aman, odian, by Silvina 
Ocampo and Adolfo Bioy Casares. Los Robinsones is the first published 
novel of Roger Pla. In it, he brings together four young portefios, each 
alone like Crusoe on his island, and he shows through their lives how a 
liberal society can be transformed and deformed by fascist demagogues. 

In La mujer domada, Mariano Azuela has told the story of a provincial 
girl, drawn to the capital by the lure of a literary career, who returns to 
her native village disappointed though not wholly disillusioned by her 
failure. Although the characterization of the heroine, Serafina, is some- 
what faulty, La mujer domada adds another touch to the varied picture of 
modern Mexico that her most famous novelist has been painting for nearly 
thirty years. 

The greatness of José Rubén Romero’s novels comes in good part from 
their lack of artifice. He has the gift of telling a story simply, directly, 
drawing on his own experiences, not making literature in any formal sense. 
In his latest novel, Rosenda, this autobiographical element is strong, and 
the deeply moving story of his heroine, Rosenda, is one of his noblest 
“creations,” and one of the best Spanish American novels of the year. 

Another Mexican novel, José Gémez Robledo’s Don Justo, deals with a 
professor and his class in literature. The action of the novel itself is a kind 
of fourth dimension superposed upon the classroom discussion of litera- 
ture—not a great novel, or even a wholly successful one, but it has a special 
interest for us because of its setting. 

Published drama as usual lags behind performed drama and behind other 
branches of literature. But the great Uruguayan poet, Sarah Bollo, has writ- 
ten a remarkable play in verse, Pola Salavarrieta, whose protagonist is a 
famous Uruguayan patriot of revolutionary times. From Mexico come 
three plays. Agustin Lazo’s Segundo imperio is in five acts, each one a mo- 
ment in the tragic story of the Empress Carlota. Though not completely 
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successful as theater, it does give ample proof of the author’s unusual dra- 
matic power and brilliant writing. Un loro y tres golondrinas is a farce 
with overtones of tragedy, a distinguished work by Ermilo Abreu Gomez, 
one of the subtlest and most original writers in Mexico. Bernardo Ortiz de 
Montellano’s El sombrerén is a puppet-play that deals with an Indian 
legend of the Evil One. It is the title-piece in a volume that contains also 
a poem, Martes de Carnaval, and a second play in verse, La cabeza de 
Salomé. The illustrations by Alfredo Zalce make this one of the most 
Mexican and most beautiful books of the year. Manuel Galich’s El canciller 
Cadejo first appeared serially in 1940 in a student publication in Guatemala. 
It is a grotesque and fantastic farce, whose protagonist becomes a dictator 
and the scourge of his people. The obvious parallel with the career of the 
Guatemalan dictator, Ubico, prevented its formal publication for six years. 
The farce is one of the best works of Galich, who is a pivotal figure in the 
Guatemalan theater. 

In the field of poetry, there is a wealth of material, new and old, by un- 
known and by famous poets. Voz de la tierra is the third book of poems by 
the Mexican Margarita Paz Paredes, sincere, emotional verse, filled with 
love of the land and the joy of existence. Romances de Norte y Sur con- 
tains the best and most representative poetry of Claudia Lars of El Sal- 
vador, one of the dozen great women poets of Spanish America. And to 
meet the sudden world interest in Gabriela Mistral, we have an authorized 
Antologia, published by the Editorial Zig-Zag, and a Biografia de Gabriela 
Mistral by Norberto Pinilla, whose recent death we mourn. Another great 
Chilean, Pedro Prado, has published a volume of poems, No mds que una 
rosa, and Juan Negro has written Vasto ser, the fourth volume by this out- 
standing young Chilean poet. Peru’s Alberto Ureto has published his An- 
tologia poética, a collection of his poems from 1911 to the present. Canto de 
amor, rich in imagination, emotion, and music, is the best poem of Carlos 
Rodriguez Pintos, the greatest of the contemporary poets in Uruguay. 

For his anthology of new Mexican poetry, Sonrisa del alba, Manuel Gon- 
zalez Ramirez went to the literary reviews and poetry magazines, and he 
thus gives us a welcome and comprehensive view of the youngest poets, 
who have not yet been published separately or included in more formal 
anthologies. Another collection that sheds light on a rich and neglected field 
of poetry is Pedro Juan Labarthe’s Antologta de poetas contempordneos 
de Puerto Rico. Several volumes of new poetry are especially noteworthy : 
Al norte de la sangre, love poems by the Venezuelan Ana Enriqueta Teran, 
and two works of first-rank importance by her compatriot, Juan Beroes, 
Libro de los sonetos and Prisién terrena. A brilliant work of bold images 
and compelling sincerity is Estancias de soledad by the Chilean Mila 
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Oyarztn, and Desde lejos is the first volume of another woman poet, and 
a most original one, the Argentine Olga Orozco. 

A book of verse far removed from the “ivory tower” is De pie by the 
young Bolivian, José Federico Delos, who openly attacked the cruelty and 
oppression of the Villaroel regime in this poetic call to arms. 

A work of fundamental importance for students of folk-music and 
poetry in America is Ernesto Mejia Sanchez’s Romances y corridos nica- 
ragiienses, a selection of popular ballads and songs, most of them with 
musical notation, and preceded by a historical study of the Spanish ballad 
in America. 

I have not included in this paper translations from Spanish American 
literature, but I must mention one book that is a literary event in both lan- 
guages: Muna Lee’s Secret Country, translations of thirty poems of Jorge 
Carrera Andrade, Ecuador’s most famous poet. His poetry lends itself 
exceptionally well to translation, since in his work concept is more im- 
portant than form, and Muna Lee has translated him with perfect under- 
standing and with a poetic skill that matches, and at times exceeds, that of 
the poet himself. This slender volume must be ranked with that small group 
of translations that are true re-creations of great literature in a new lan- 
guage. 





AMERICAN FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND INQUIRY 
MYSTIFIES REGIMENTED FOREIGNERS 


“Just before the war one of our foreign students came with obviously 
perturbed soul to visit me. On that day he heard two instructors, dealing with 
a minor point of historical interpretation, offer opinions that were not only 
divergent but actually contradictory. The boy was sincerely anxious to know 
why we permit such things in American institutions. I tried to explain that 
these men were true scholars, and that it is possible and even common in our 
country for scholars to approach a given body of fact and draw different 
conclusions. The boy refused to be comforted. Nothing in his regimented ex- 
perience had prepared him for any such flexibility of thought. He was resolute 
in his conviction that somebody—I suppose he had me in mind—should arbi- 
trate every point of dispute or difference and then enforce uniformity of 
utterance. He went from me mystified, troubled, lamenting that the American 
system is ‘most confusing to the student’.”.—Francis P. Gaines, President, 
Washington and Lee University, in “Philosophers All: A Gamble with 
Destiny,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, vol. XXXII, no. 4 
(December, 1946), p. 475. 

















TEACHING LANGUAGES IN THE ARMY 
UNIVERSITY IN FLORENCE* 


WILFRED ATrwooD BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


H ISTORY and Purpose. The idea back of the universities set up by 

the United States Army in Shrivenham (England), Biarritz 
(France), and Florence (Italy) was at least two-fold, to keep Army per- 
sonnel out of trouble while waiting for transportation back to the United 
States, and, more seriously, to make up to the soldiers for the waste in time 
and training caused by their military service. Obviously the most valuable 
years sacrificed by young soldiers were precisely those years in which 
college training would normally be completed. World War I had given the 
older Army officers some valuable experience in estimating the advantages 
of university training after an armistice; American soldiers had attended 
French universities for special post-war courses, and the experience was 
generally hailed as highly successful. During this war the Army considered 
how best to offer such post-armistice university work. Plans were made 
and the Army machinery was set in motion which led to the elaborate 
set-up in the university centers in the three countries named above/ Let 
there be no doubt that the set-up was complicated. 

Organization. All responsibility for these educational experiments de- 
volved upon the strictly military personnel. Each post had its Commandant, 
usually a Colonel or a Brigadier General, and under him were about a hun- 
dred or more officers of all grades and functions./Most of the instructors 
in these universities were also Army personnel, though by no means all 
officers. At Florence probably over half of the teachers were corporals and 
sergeants, with a good sprinkling of plain privates. All these were drawn 
from their previous military units, assigned to the university centers, and 
received no change in status, i.e., they received no promotion or increase 
in pay because of their new duties. This fact created considerable discon- 
tent, because a private getting fifty dollars per month frequently taught 
the same course as a captain or a major who might be getting from three 
hundred to four hundred per month; Additional instructors were drawn 
from civilian university ranks, and they were generally paid somewhat 
more than they received at home. They remained civilians, though expected 
to wear Army uniforms and to submit to the usual military orders. The 
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attitude of the soldiers to these civilians was generally pleasant, though at 
times the soldiers naturally showed a certain sense of superiority, and at 
other times were frankly jealous of what they thought to be the advantages 
of civilian status, namely the privilege of occasionally being out of uniform 
and of being paid on a civilian scale. It would be quite wrong if the impres- 
sion were given that relations were really unsatisfactory between soldiers 
and civilians. All of us made some close friends among the military. We 
could disregard rank completely. We never “rated” or gave a salute. We 
could eat with enlisted men if we wished. We could speak as freely with 
the Commandant as with each other. We were outside the strict military 
group, and we took advantage of our status. We were there to teach and 
to observe, and our status was ideal for the purpose. 

Scope of Teaching. While courses were set up as nearly as possible in 
accord with civilian standards, and civilian instructors were expected to 
increase this rapprochement of the Army universities to ordinary uni- 
versities in functions and routines, there were obvious points of difference. 
First and most important of all, materials and means for real university 
work were not available. Had only a few courses been offered, a large 
quantity of books could have been brought over from the United States, 
and a natural classroom atmosphere might have been approximated. This 
would have negated the whole purpose of the experiment, which was to 
keep as many soldiers contentedly busy with higher education as possible. 
If this aim were to be carried out, a wide offering of courses was not only 
desirable, it was required, for American soldiers were quite varied in back- 
ground and training, and more individualistic than the soldiers of some 
other countries. The way this usually worked out was that each instructor 
offered as many courses as he could swing. If he had some specialized 
knowledge which a soldier heard about and wanted, the chances are that 
the instructor acquired a one-student class. At the other extreme, several 
hundreds of soldiers listened to advice on marriage and the family in 
groups of a hundred each; only one instructor admitted knowing enough 
to handle such a course, and all the students wanted it. 

The worst handicap, already suggested, was lack of books. All Depart- 
ments kept mimeograph machines busy copying favorite texts. Each week 
the student would get a new batch of pages of his textbook, such as, for 
example, from page 26 to page 51. The advantages and the disadvantages 
of this system can be imagined by any teacher. Since there were no indices, 
and only haphazard notes, nothing could be looked up. If the student got 
the work the first time, all was well. If he needed to look forward to new 
material, or back for some rule dimly remembered, the chances are he 
could not find it. He was lost. Fine students prosper without indices, but the 
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lesser fry need them badly. This is true in civilian universities, but was 
much more true in the Army universities, where soldiers had forgotten how 
to study or where they would refuse to study if the work was not made 
easy of comprehension. Results in language courses were not so bad as 
might be imagined, There was always oral work that needed no indices. 
The teacher usually knew enough of the language so that he did not need 
the indices himself; in time of need he could answer the students’ ques- 
tions satisfactorily without any book. Thus, while the absence of textbooks 
was annoying for the language teachers, it was not crippling. As long 
as two people can talk, one of them can teach a language. 

All first-year language courses were crowded, as would be expected. 
Second-year and advanced first-year courses dropped to perhaps a half of 
the earlier number. Courses beyond this point were entirely sporadic. For 
example, I gave a survey course in Spanish Literature for one Army 
nurse, simply because she wanted it and no one else did. The same thing 
happened, I believe, to such courses as Golden Age Spanish Literature. 
Spanish American Literature drew several students, as did Moliére. Second- 
year Portuguese consisted of two students, and we considered ourselves 
lucky to have that many. 

(It will be noticed that the Language Department, at least at Florence, 
made no attempt to restrict language methodology to the Army techniques 
so widely heralded during the war for their effectiveness in oral and 
aural learning. Such a restriction would have been impossible, for neither 
the students nor the teachers had been very specially chosen, nor would 
the language staff have been more than a third the size necessary to cope 
with these techniques. In addition, the Language Department at Florence 
rightly believed that literature should have a considerable part in this 
training, since none of the students were to be used in espionage or intel- 
ligence work requiring languages. The object was cultural, and literature 
was emphasized as much as could be made profitable to the students. 

Morale. Teaching in this Army university was highly satisfying, per- 
haps more satisfying than any work I ever had in civilian universities. 
Students tended to be either very good or very poor. Average marks were 
scarce. Honor marks were frequent, as were also conditions and failures. 
The speed of the work was exceedingly rapid, and no make-up was 
possible. If the student missed a week’s work, the month-long course 
had to be sacrificed. Yet even this proved to be a challenge to the really 
ambitious. Morale was high on the part of both students and teachers. 
Few teachers grumbled at the crude conditions under which they had to 
work, such as having no blackboards and no heat in the early winter. Few 
Students complained that teachers were unfair. The students were grown 
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men, and direct methods with them got results. Indirect methods, such 
as many teachers use in civilian universities, sarcasm, subtle humor, word 
nuances and the like, left the soldiers cold. “Say what you mean, and say 
it now” was the motto of these courses, When the teacher could meet this 
student requirement, and meet it humanly and robustly, his success was 
guaranteed, If he could not, he might much better go home—as some did. 

Individual Instances. Although Florence was not a large army uni- 
versity, there were always in the neighborhood of two thousand students 
in attendance. As when teaching in a civilian institution, the teacher’s hap- 
piest recollections were necessarily of individuals, whether they stood out 
as better or worse than their fellows. One of my classes in Portuguese was 
outstanding in this way. There were two students, and both I remember 
with startling clarity: the one because he was as fine a student as I ever 
had anywhere, and the other because he was so outrageously hopeless as 
a student that, after I failed him in two courses, he remarked good- 
naturedly to me: “My God, Doc, I never could conjugate them nouns.” 

Another student I shall not forget was the nurse who took the survey 
of Spanish Literature. Her training was sketchy, but she insisted on doing 
a good job of it. She worked day and night, and her appreciation of Spanish 
literature naturally grew and fiourished. Two months of this work was all 
anyone was allowed ; she wanted it so much that she appealed to office after 
office until she was allowed to stay another month, only to be recalled to 
the States when the new course was half over. 

Nor shall I forget several Nisei Japanese and several Negroes who 
showed character and qualifications above the average. The Nisei Ameri- 
cans won a superlative reputation for bravery in the fighting in Italy, and 
an equally high reputation for energy and intelligence in their Army 
university courses. Only one of these, and I had a dozen, was a poor stu- 
dent. The others tried hard, and three or four were honor men. They 
were also my friends, and from time to time swapped experiences with me 
in my quarters. Among the Negroes I found the average aptitude for lan- 
guage work better than among the white soldiers. Much language progress 
obviously depends on imitation of sound; here these Negroes had a def- 
inite advantage. They were uninhibited, and they wanted to learn. This 
was particularly true in Portuguese, where the vowels are not so sharp 
as in Spanish. The gliding sounds, the nasals, the half-vowels all came better 
from two Negroes I had one term than from any white soldiers. It is true 
that they did not analyze their language problems very well, but they did 
speak, and this is the test par excellence. 

More pitiful than any other soldier I met was one of Spanish parentage 
whom I assigned to an advanced class in literature because he could talk 
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Spanish. I was mortified, and so was he, when the class met, for I discovered 
that he could neither read nor write in any language. I had forgotten to 
ask that. ' 

There was a fine spirit among the many language teachers at Florence. 
Although there were some thirty in all, each of us knew all the rest. Physical 
proximity made this unavoidable anyway, for all thirty of us were as- 
signed desk space in the same room. Thus each teacher had to climb over 
three or four friends to get to his desk. This made for a pleasant atmos- 
phere of relaxation and humor, and friendships were often made the hard 
way. Over all the Department Dr. Virgil A. Warren, then a Captain, held 
patient and helpful sway. He is particularly to be congratulated for being 
able to make a hard-hitting organization out of some very rugged individ- 
ualists. 





CAN WHAT HAS NEVER BEEN MASTERED BE 
MASTERED BY “REFRESHING” IT? 


One of the most frequently used arguments for the junior-high-school organ- 
ization is that it gives opportunity for exploratory courses whereby the pupil 
will be assisted in finding his niche in the vocational world. But this necessi- 
tates additional subjects, more generalizations and less mastery in elementary- 
school work, while industry and the professions are calling for specialization. 
During the war we heard from all sides the call for mastery of the funda- 
mental tool-subjects. Refresher courses bore evidences of such criticism. 
Somewhere along the line the fundamental tool-subjects must be mastered 
if they are to be used in life. By shortening the regular time for their mastery 
where shall this mastery take place? In some cases we hear the answer that 
the senior high school must give some refresher courses. Jt is rather optimistic 
to assume that what has never been mastered can be mastered by refreshing 
it.* If such courses are intended, what others must be dropped to make way 
for them? And what is gained in dropping a tool-subject before mastery and 
then repeating it again later on?—Ciaupe MITCHELL, Superintendent of 
Schools, West Newton, Pennsylvania (in School and Society, Vol. 64, No. 1668, 
December 14, 1946, page 420). 


* Italics ours. Editor. 








RECENT EXPERIMENTS AT PRINCETON* 


Raymonp S. WILLIs, JR. 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


ig ORDER to keep recent experiments in the teaching of Spanish at 

Princeton in focus against the shifting background of pre-war, war- 
time, and post-war conditions, it is essential to bear in mind that every 
move has been guided by one steadfast conviction. This is the belief that 
language study is fundamentally a humanistic discipline, for language is 
the medium for the exchange of man’s ideas: it is at one and the same time 
tool, product, and substance of our culture. 

Spanish is not pidgin English; it is the language of a civilized and, 
moreover, a highly idiosyncratic people. Nor is the college student an infant 
whose range of ideas and command of speech are in an embryonic stage. 
Hence, within limits, the starting-point, as well as the goal, in college 
Spanish teaching is the use of the language as a medium for the expres- 
sion and apprehension of civilized ideas, most especially those ideas pe- 
culiar to the alien culture. Skill in mimicry, a large lexicon, knowledge of 
grammar, although essential, are ancillary. And experience has shown that, 
by and large, disappointment is the chief reward of programs that have 
compromised with other views for the sake of swiftly attaining limited 
objectives such as a “reading knowledge” or a “conversational command” 
of Spanish. 

A good starting point for a survey of the most recent experiments is the 
academic year 1940-41. Then, as now, the language courses were integral 
parts of a program whose culmination was a concentrated study, during 
the Junior and Senior years, of the field of Hispanic culture. On the other 
hand, since students were free to elect any fraction, or fractions, of the 
program in succession, it was necessary that each step afford a reasonably 
complete training at its particular level. Moreover, because the number of 
students entering the University with secondary-school training in Spanish 
was small (although, fortunately, a good proportion of these men were 
splendidly trained), the task devolved almost entirely upon the University 
instructors. 

The chief obstacle was insufficiency of time, for all University courses 
were limited to three meetings a week. Consequently the objectives of the 
instruction were reduced to a minimum. The students were trained to 
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translate Spanish literary prose into English, to write simple Spanish cor- 
rectly, and to pronounce Spanish in a manner reasonably approximating 
the authentic speech. There is no doubt that these objectives were realized. 
But, lacking the training, the students could not express themselves in 
spoken Spanish; and only with difficulty could they follow connected dis- 
course even though it were articulated carefully and delivered slowly. 

Paradoxically the basic deficiency of this training revealed itself where 
least expected. It did not appear in the case of the student who took the 
courses with strictly utilitarian ends in view, for with the aid of a diction- 
ary, in whose use, moreover, he was trained during the second year, he 
could readily read Spanish publications in his field of research. Similarly, 
the students who went to Spanish-speaking countries for the summer 
acquired, after a doubtless agonizing fortnight of living in an unintelligible 
world, a remarkable skill in chattering and understanding Spanish. But 
the student who progressed directly to the study of literary expressions 
of Hispanic culture was severely handicapped. He was, in the first place, 
unable to profit from study under native teachers. But, worse, although 
he was specifically trained to translate literary Spanish, he had never assimi- 
lated the language itself as a medium for the transmission of ideas, and 
consequently the true content of the literature was apprehended by him 
through the distorting lens of his own translations into English. It fol- 
lows that an English version of the Quijote, or of Los de abajo, was for 
him actually a better mirror of the creative mind and the culture whence the 
novel issued and on which in turn it sheds illumination than was the 
Spanish original. Let us pass quickly over his problems when he undertook 
the study of poetry or stylistics. 

The staff was, of course, aware of the situation, but it could do nothing 
as long as the existing conditions prevailed. And it was only during the 
war years, although not altogether as a result of war-time circumstances, 
that modifications were effected. 

Limited space forbids a full account of certain innovations such as the 
“emergency” course in Spanish for Government service, which demon- 
strated, among other things, the already recognized fact that upon the 
solid, albeit restricted, foundation of the intermediate courses, oral and 
aural proficiency and a large specialized vocabulary could be acquired— 
at the sacrifice of time better devoted in peace-time to other objectives. 

One particular expedient proved to be more instructive. In order to 
expedite transition from the normal four-year to the optional emergency 
three-year college program, special “accelerated” courses were introduced, 
whose function was to accomplish in the brief period between terms the 
work of an entire semester. By limiting the students’ work to one course 
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and by scheduling over-length class meetings every day of the week, an 
entire term’s work was completed. And contrary to expectation the actual 
accomplishment in language courses exceeded normal. Manifestly the ad- 
vantages of daily contact with the instructor and the unbroken rhythm 
of study overbalanced the disadvantages inherent in a term measured in 
days rather than weeks. 

This lesson was not forgotten. Indeed, largely on the basis of these 
experiments, precedent was broken and the number of hours of weekly 
instruction in language courses was subsequently increased to five in the 
regular elementary course, and to four at the intermediate level. This was 
the first step in the direction of the program which obtains at present. 

Almost concurrently another experiment was made in a type of instruc- 
tion hitherto untried on a significant scale, when the University was called 
on to collaborate with the War Department in the so-called “Area and 
Language” studies which formed part of the Army Specialized Training 
Program. The Army formulated its objectives and judiciously left the 
University free to work out its own methods. The “area” and the “lan- 
guage” aspects were separated in the early stages of the course and the 
training was performed by various University Departments, until, near the 
end, the work in the two aspects was merged. 

In the language work, after some experimentation, a norm was estab- 
lished of fifteen hours of contact a week between students and instructors; 
and, as it turned out, the training was carried on for three terms of twelve 
weeks in the case of one group of candidates, while the second was with- 
drawn in March, 1944, after two terms. 

From the start, although with some misgivings at first and only later with 
the confidence engendered by justification of their methods, the language 
staff adopted the policy of not limiting the training to oral-aural education. 
It was reasoned that not only was the candidate’s linguistic formation in his 
native tongue along written lines to a significant extent, but also that a 
rounded grasp (which is qualitatively related to a complete command) of 
such languages as French, German, Russian, or Spanish necessarily in- 
volves familiarity with the written word. Thus, while from the beginning 
the students were immersed in an atmosphere of the spoken language, they 
were also, although sparingly in the first stages, confronted with the written 
word. Employed in conjunction with the spoken word, the written texts 
offered such advantages as furnishing the vocabulary and the patterns, as 
well as the topics, for discussion, and of adding the visual to the aural and 
oral contact with the language. The texts were, of course, authentic Span- " 
ish prose. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no “method” was evolved. After requi- 
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site grounding in phonetics and orthography, the “method” was in effect 
simply the procedure of employing Spanish for its full function: the 
transmission of ideas. In this light, correctness of pronunciation or spelling, 
proper choice of words, and purity of syntax become aspects of the pre- 
cision, clarity, and coherence of the expression of a thought, and they can 
be so treated. The mechanics are simple. The successful execution consists 
in a constant, systematic broadening of the areas of thought, and pro- 
tracted—it is a temptation to say endless—contact between students and 
instructors. This and enthusiasm, imagination, and patience, in addition to 
sagacity, on the part of the instructor! 

In evaluating the accomplishments of this training, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the candidates were specially selected on the basis 
of their aptitudes and previous training, and that the military incentive and 
discipline were unusual factors. Nevertheless, after making all due allow- 
ances, it is evident from the results that the training was truly productive. 
From the admittedly biased point of view of the language instructor, its chief 
justification was that the students learned to make use of the language ; they 
did not simply learn to translate or to make phrases. 

In the light of the experience acquired, the college program has been 
revised. The center of the program, in a sense, is a mid-way course whose 
function is twofold. On the one hand its successful completion satisfies the 
University requirements for proficiency in language; on the other hand it 
prepares students for the courses in Literature and Civilization. Thus, 
while it is not the most advanced language course, since special courses in 
speech and writing are offered on a higher level, the mid-way course is the 
climax of the language study program. Consequently language is treated 
here as the medium, not the object of knowledge. To illustrate, vocabulary 
is systematically broadened in the course of exploring a constantly en- 
larging area of thought. Knowledge of grammar and syntax is relegated 
to its place as an aid to lucid and coherent expression of the ideas embodied 
in themes and speeches. Lectures are given not simply as exercises in aural 
comprehension but for the sake of enlarging a body of knowledge. Spoken 
Spanish is employed in class for discussion, not recitation. Written texts 
are analyzed for their content, and their style is brought into relation thereto. 

The most difficult problem in conducting the course is to adjust and 
maintain balance between emphasis on content and attention to expression, 
that is, language. Language is, after all, the primary concern, but language 
in its broad function. The second difficulty, and one thus far not solved to 
complete satisfaction, is finding sufficient texts whose content, length, and 
style are suitable to the type of treatment given them. But, in spite of these 
difficulties, the course is fulfilling its function. 
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Several channels lead up to this course, none of which requires more 
than three semesters of college work for completion. The maximum is re- 
quired of students who begin their study of Spanish in college. In their 
program, the classes in the first and second terms meet seven hours a week, 
and in the third term thrice. In the first term, three of the hours are de- 
voted to elucidation of phonetics and orthography, to grammatical analysis, 
and to memory drill; and during the other four meetings the students, in 
groups of no more than ten, are immersed in an atmosphere of undiluted 
Spanish, listening, imitating, answering questions, reading and writing, in 
accordance with principles already tested. Since no outside preparation is 
required for this type of work, the meetings count as laboratory hours and 
do not unbalance the academic schedules of the students. In the second 
semester, two hours a week are devoted to a systematic review and exten- 
sion of grammar, a practice that has been found indispensable, and the 
remaining five hours are devoted to increased use of written and spoken 
Spanish, based to a large extent on a reader. In the third semester, work 
is shaped towards a transition to the mid-way course. Composition, distinct 
from written exercises, is introduced; and increasing stress is laid upon 
the content of the class discussions and the brief lectures, as well as of 
the reading material. For exceptional students, the work of second and 
third semesters is telescoped into one term, wherein ten hours of contact 
with the instructor are provided each week. 

The program further makes special provision for students entering col- 
lege with two years of preparation in Spanish, whose numbers, it is a 
pleasure to say, are increasing steadily. Entering students with more than 
two years of preparation have been found for the most part to fit smoothly 
into the indicated levels of the college curriculum. 

For students offering Spanish II, a special two-semester program leads 
to the mid-way course. All classes meet four hours a week, and conform 
in practice to the basic departmental principles. Indeed, the work in the 
latter part of the second term necessarily almost exactly parallels that of 
the third college semester. But particular care is given to the problem of 
adjusting the students to college work. And parenthetically it may be 
remarked here, without reflecting any adverse judgments on secondary- 
school standards, that the transition to college language work is still a 
matter for much sympathetic and enlightened cooperation between colleges 
and secondary schools. 

Although the entering students as a group may show, on the basis of 
entrance examination scores, that they have a relatively uniform command 
of Spanish in general, nevertheless the individuals vary considerably with 
respect to their proficiency in various aspects such as aural comprehension, 
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oral fluency, speed and accuracy of reading, or knowledge of grammar. 
It is therefore the task in the first weeks to ferret out the individual’s rela- 
tive deficiencies and to furnish the requisite remedial training, while at the 
same time seeking to capitalize on the relatively advanced attainments in 
order to carry forward the work of the course. 

With this, the outline sketch of the experiments and developments is 
complete. The program has already been in operation for sufficient time 
to permit a general appraisal. No miracles have been performed; no magic 
formula has been discovered ; but on the whole the results have been found 
satisfactory, and the cost, though slightly higher than that of the pre-war 
program, is not prohibitive. To be sure, the mid-way course does not foster 
a perfect command of the language, nor does it automatically open wide 
the gates to advanced study ; but let us not lose our perspective by forgetting 
that college students in general can profit from advanced English composi- 
tion and speaking courses, and that they require guidance on undertaking 
reading disciplines like English Literature, History, or Philosophy, whose 
material is in the native idiom. 

In short, the underclass program undertakes, through language study, 
to make an American college student at home in a foreign milieu, insofar 
as this is possible. As by-products of his training, the student acquires skills 
useful to him in other lines of endeavor; and, as the direct reward of his 
efforts, he concludes his training, despite its inevitable shortcomings, not 
on, but over, the threshold of the Hispanic world. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


“...In recent years the traditional foreign language requirement, even for 
the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees, has been greatly relaxed, and it has been pretty 
generally abandoned for the professional degrees. We think this is unfortunate 
and should be corrected. The requirement of a reading knowledge of at least 
one foreign language, usually French or German, should be rigidly enforced 
for candidates for the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees in arts and sciences. Such 
linguistic knowledge should be regarded primarily as indispensable background 
and not merely as a tool for research, though sooner or later it doubtless will 
be a useful tool in almost any field of graduate study. Such a requirement will 
probably be increasingly emphasized even in our undergraduate curricula, 
now that political and economic circumstances show it is highly desirable, if 
indeed not necessary; and the graduate schools should not hesitate to lead in 
this movement.”—-From The Master's Degrees, Report of the Committee on 
Graduate Work, The Association of American Universities, pp. 11-12. (Re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Forty-Sixth Annual Conference of The 
Association of American Universities, 1945.) 





LANGUAGE AND POLITICS IN PUERTO RICO* 


Jos& M. GALLARDO 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


VER SINCE different nationalities have been coming into contact 
with each other, there has been interaction of cultures. Many changes 
are brought about in the carrying-out of the peaceful pursuits of commerce 
and industry and by all the manifold relations resulting from social inter- 
course. But these changes are slow and sometimes almost imperceptible. 
It is when political relations between peoples enter into play that the 
interaction is more pronounced, and at times accompanied by painful 
linguistic adjustments. 

Trends in attacking the language problem in modern times have varied 
among the different powers. Some seem bent on having their languages 
supplant the native tongues. Others, while attempting to teach their own 
language, have been restrained and even conciliatory towards the cultures 
as well as the feelings of their wards. Thus, the procedures employed by 
the British Empire can hardly be considered as inimical to the linguistic and 
cultural heritage of its subject-peoples. The French Canadians, for in- 
stance, have been guaranteed the privilege of preserving and fostering their 
French heritage. As for other areas of the Empire, even the most biased 
observer cannot say that there have been attempts by Great Britain to sup- 
plant the native language, even though some have no literary tradition." 

Among continental European powers, France has made consistent efforts 
to promote French almost to the exclusion of native tongues. Generally 
these are reduced to mere subjects in the curriculum, and for all other 
subjects French is the language of instruction.? 

As Americans we are interested in the manner in which our country 
has established the position of the English language vis-a-vis the language 
of our possessions. We have confronted the issue in three important terri- 
tories, namely: the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. In all 
three, at one time or another, the teaching of English has been pushed so 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 29-31, 1946. 

*For a more detailed discussion of the procedures used by the British, see: Percy, 
Lord Eustace (ed.), The Yearbook of Education, London, 1933; Fife, Robert H., 
Tendencies in Education in East and South Africa with Particular Reference to Lan- 
guage Questions, New York, 1932. 

* On French methods, see references to French dependencies in Kandel, I. L. (ed.), 
Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers’ College, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1931. 
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aggressively that an impartial observer would be justified in concluding 
that we were trying to supplant the native language with our American 
brand of English. All three territories have seen their languages reduced 
to subjects in the curriculum, with English as the language of instruction 
in all subject-matter, at all levels of instruction. At present this procedure 
is not followed in Puerto Rico, although it prevailed in the Philippines 
while it was an American possession and still prevails in Hawaii. It is 
interesting to note that the proponents of such a system generally avow 
that their dual objective is the teaching of English and the preservation 
of the native language: that is, a true bilingualism. 

It is my purpose to discuss the problem with special relation to Puerto 
Rico, which presents certain modalities that make its case’ sui generis 
when compared to that of the other territorial areas. There is no quarrel 
with bilingualism either in Puerto Rico or elsewhere, and all the time and 
effort spent in achieving it must be applauded. If we did not believe in 
the advantages to be derived from the mastery of a second language, we 
would not be engaged in foreign language instruction. However, policy- 
makers have often bandied the term “bilingualism” about without under- 
standing its real meaning, and without taking into account the experience 
of other powers that faced the problem long before it confronted us. 
Accepting the term at its absolute value (even though some politicians 
are annoyed by logomachy*) it means equal mastery of one’s vernacular 
and of a foreign tongue. (Unhappily, there are those who think bilingualism 
can be achieved in the classroom.\ Witness the common complaint that 
modern foreign language teaching in the United States is a failure because 
our students do not speak the language like natives after two or three 
years of instruction. It should not surprise us, therefore, to find politicians 
naive enough to affirm that it is a simple matter to achieve bilingualism 
in the course of a generation through the school alone. 

{ Language teachers know that the complete mastery of a language cannot 
be gained solely through an educational system, excellent though it may be) 
There must be a linguistic environment to provide opportunity for the 
spontaneous use of the language. /The function of the school is to round 
out and polish that which experience has started to teach.) Everyone has 
an adequate working-mastery of the vernacular when he first enters a 
classroom. As one is exposed to schooling, the language is enriched by 
training as well as by everyday living in the linguistic environment. 

Among some Government officials, especially in the legislative branch, 
one encounters the conviction that the establishment of bilingualism in 

* See the letter addressed by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes to the Com- 


missioner of Education of Puerto Rico under date of May 22, 1943, in El Mundo, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, May 28, 1943. 
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Puerto Rico through the school is a simple affair. They express amaze- 
ment that after fifty years of American rule, Puerto Ricans still use 
the Spanish language as their vernacular.* Occasionally they mention the 
Philippines and Hawaii as examples of successful implantation of the 
English language. However, they fail to add that the Philippine people 
converse in a Babel of tongues and dialects, and a common medium of 
speech for the sake of national and cultural unity is a necessity. That 
this language should be English (or any other of the world languages) 
is not surprising, if one considers that the attempt to impose a native 
tongue would not find ready acceptance in areas where rival dialects 
prevail. 

Hawaii is a conglomeration of nationalities, among which the Poly- 
nesians, who are considered the aborigines, are a minority. Under such 
circumstances the acceptance of a foreign language as a common denomina- 
tor is logical. 

Puerto Rico, on the other hand, had had four centuries of Spanish 
civilization, and a population almost entirely Spanish in racial background, 
psychology, and outlook, when it became an American possession in 1898. 
This was no land divided into tribes with a variety of dialects, but a well- 
knit, homogeneous people steeped in a language and culture of which they 
were fiercely and justly proud. It is obvious that you cannot apply pro- 
cedures to this situation which may have achieved the desired results in 
other areas. 

The avowed policy of teaching English and preserving Spanish has 
been pursued in Puerto Rico with different degrees of intensity, depending 
on the individual charged with the task. At this point it should be explained 
that the educational system of Puerto Rico is entrusted to an official called 
the Commissioner of Education, who, although an Insular official, is 
appointed by the President of the United States subject to the confirmation 
of the United States Senate. Whether he be an American of Anglo-Saxon 
or of Puerto Rican extraction, he is a functionary of the Federal adminis- 
tration, and his policies are determined by the Chief Executive and by the 
Federal official in charge of Puerto Rican affairs. Federal intervention has 
been active and at times outspoken. It reached a ludicrous peak when a 
letter addressed to the Commissioner of Education rebuking him for his 
alleged lack of interest in the teaching of English appeared in the press 
before it reached the hands of the addressee.® This letter was provoked 


*See Economic and Social Conditions in Puerto Rico, Hearings Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, 1943, Part I, 230 ff and 270 ff, hereafter referred to as ESCPR. 

* Letter addressed by Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, published in El 
Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico, April 8, 1943. 
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by a statement made by the Commissioner before a Senate Committee on 
the teaching of English in Puerto Rico. He expressed the opinion that 
absolute bilingualism could not obtain because the English-speaking popu- 
lation of the island was too small to provide adequate opportunities for the 
spontaneous use of the language in everyday life experiences.® 

One of the motives generally adduced for the teaching of English is the 
so-called Americanization of the island. I personally feel that the acquisi- 
tion of the best in American culture and institutions by Puerto Ricans is 
much to be desired, provided these elements are reinforced by the best 
elements of Spanish culture. Most Puerto Ricans concur with this view. 
They crave all that is best and most worthwhile in American democracy. 
But the process of Americanization does not necessarily involve mastery 
of the English language. An understanding of the basic principles and 
ideals of real Americanism can be transmitted in any European language. 
As Hispanists we know that if any language is adequate for the expres- 
sion of the noblest aspirations of mankind and respect for human per- 
sonality, it is Spanish. It is absurd for politicians and professional patriots 
to argue, for instance, that one cannot understand the Declaration of 
Independence, which was the work of men inspired in large measure by the 
writings of French thinkers of the eighteenth century, unless English is 
the vehicle. Anyone familiar with the island can point to a number of 
distinguished jurists who, because they were trained under the Spanish 
régime, do not know English well, and yet have mastered the intricacies 
of the English common law and constitutional law as well as lawyers 
trained in American universities. 

Experience has also shown that linguistic unity, while convenient, is 
not an essential to the achievement of national unity. Switzerland has 
developed an admirable modus vivendi among peoples of different national 
strains and languages. Belgium has withstood terrific onslaughts in spite 
of three strong languages. In some nations strong dialects exist in all 
their vigor side by side with the national tongue. In like manner, language 
and cultural background should not be a deterrent to the incorporation of 
Puerto Rico into the American family of states, provided it so desires and 
provided also that it has shown the proper understanding of the American 
system of life. 

Some politicians argue that the mastery of English has a bearing on 
the manifestation of patriotic ardor. Such a narrow view has been fre- 
quently belied by the actions of Puerto Ricans. In both the world con- 
flicts in which the United States has been involved, Spanish-speaking 
Puerto Ricans have been as patriotic as English-speaking Americans. If 


* ESCPR, 228 ff. 
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the acid test of national loyalty is willingness to fight the enemies of one’s 
country and to make the supreme sacrifice, Puerto Ricans have given 
abundant proof of their loyalty to this Nation. 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me repeat that I firmly believe that Puerto 
Ricans should learn English. The proximity of the island, as well as its 
political relationship to the United States, makes the mastery of English 
essential for political, commercial, and cultural reasons. I maintain that 
under proper conditions Puerto Ricans can be trained to meet their 
responsibilities as American citizens and can learn English without losing 
their Spanish birthright. 

The task of developing a sensible procedure for the teaching of Engtish 
has been seriously hindered by certain imponderables. Probably the most 
serious is the issue of the final political status of the island. Politically 
Puerto Rico is a part of the United States. Although Puerto Ricans are 
American citizens, they feel that their status is somewhat puzzling. This 
state of uncertainty has a significant bearing on the language policy, which 
cannot be predicated solely on the present relationship, which most Puerto 
Ricans hope is transitory. Always uppermost in their thinking is the future 
political status of the island. Will it become a state, an independent republic, 
or remain a colony? The final outcome, while not affecting the need for 
English, nevertheless will strongly influence the intensity of its teaching. 
The emphasis cannot be the same for a territory that is headed for inde- 
pendence as for one that is to become a state of the Union. President 
Truman has recommended to Congress legislation giving Puerto Ricans 
the opportunity to decide in a referendum whether they desire statehood, 
independence, or some form of autonomous status. So far Congress, the 
policy-making body, has taken no action, which is tantamount to saying 
that no decision has been made by this country on the fundamental ques- 
tion of the final political status of Puerto Rico. 

Officials charged with the responsibility of giving form and shape to the 
language policy have been seriously handicapped. Without exception, they 
have felt that until this vital issue of status is settled, it is not possible 
to establish a philosophy of education for the school-system with valid 
ultimate objectives. 

Another factor is the injection of partisan politics in a matter that should 
be worked out objectively and on a sound pedagogical basis. I have referred 
to the attitude of Washington politicos. But the problem has also aroused 
bitter partisanship in Puerto Rico. Early in the development of political 
parties under the American régime, the groups favoring independence 
became the champions of Spanish, while groups favoring statehood be- 
came the paladins of English. The arguments of the two factions have 
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generated a plethora of emotional appeals. It is not uncommon to find strong 
supporters of English branding anyone who differs from their views as 
anti-American, while extremists on the Spanish side have no hesitation 
in calling those not fully in accord with their ideas traitors to their Spanish 
heritage. In such an atmosphere, dispassionate discussions are out of the 
question. 

Differences of opinion are to be found not only among rabid partisans, 
but also among educators who are striving to work out a satisfactory solu- 
tion. While accepting the validity of the acquisition of English and the 
preservation of Spanish as objectives, they vary as to the procedures to be 
used in attaining them. Some school people and thoughtful citizens have 
expressed the fear that the procedures so far used jeopardize the position 
of Spanish. This view has been entertained even by individuals who favor 
permanent union with the United States, as well as by individuals who 
may be dismissed as separatists. Others have expressed the opinion that 
the methods employed do not achieve the desired measure of success in 
the mastery of English. Some insist that a high price is paid for what- 
ever English is acquired, in the loss of Spanish and in essential subject- 
matter, from which much needed time is taken for English instruction. 
The actual understanding and mastery of content-subjects studied in Eng- 
lish have been questioned. Honest doubts on a question of such importance 
cannot be lightly dismissed. Such issues should be met with honesty and 
integrity, and with a sincere desire to determine the truth and to act 
accordingly. 

Realizing that one of the handicaps to a sound appraisal of the situation 
was the lack of an objective study, the Commissioner of Education in 1938 
decided to request the aid of a responsible agency, commanding the respect 
of all factions, both in Puerto Rico and in the United States, to survey the 
situation. The Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council 
on Education, which has always been interested in problems of this nature, 
accepted the challenge. In 1939, Dr. Robert Herndon Fife, Chairman of 
the Committee, visited the island, accompanied by Dr. Herschel T. Manuel 
of the University of Texas, who has given much thought and study to 
problems of bilingual groups in Texas and the Southwest. These gentle- 
men made a preliminary survey to determine if, by and large, the leaders 
of different schools of thought considered it advisable to have an outside 
agency undertake the study of the problem. The consensus was unanimous 
in favor of the project. The tact and diplomacy displayed by Dr. Fife and 
Dr. Manuel, as well as their evident fairness and their objective approach 


to the problem, have earned them the confidence of all Puerto Rican edu- 
cators. 
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The first step undertaken was the development of measuring instru- 
ments. Two series of parallel tests in English and Spanish, at all levels, 
on ability, vocabulary, reading comprehension, and achievement in the social 
and natural sciences, were evolved. These tests have been the result of 
careful and thorough labors by educators from Puerto Rico, Mexico, and 
areas in Texas where bilingual situations exist. In 1943 the Spanish series 
was given to about twelve thousand children in Mexico, the English series 
to about fifteen thousand children in Texas, and both series to about 
twenty thousand children in Puerto Rico. The purpose was to establish 
the validity of the tests and to have objective bases for comparison of results 
in monolingual and bilingual situations. Besides the testing program, the 
survey group made an exhaustive study of all the Spanish and English 
cultural resources of Puerto Rico, as well as an analysis of economic and 
social factors having a bearing on the problem. 

The next step will be the interpretation of the findings. On the basis of 
this study it will be possible to answer many of the questions raised about 
the teaching of English in Puerto Rico objectively, rather than by sophistry, 
emotionalism, or partisan bias. The report will also have a significant bear- 
ing on recent efforts to promote the teaching of English in Latin America. 

On the political front the evidence gathered by this study can serve a 
very useful purpose. Leaders in Washington and Puerto Rico should avail 
themselves of the objective data furnished by this survey to bring about a 
linguistic policy, honestly and pedagogically conceived, which will speed 
the teaching of English and at the same time preserve and enrich the 
Spanish heritage of Puerto Rico. It is high time to divorce politics from 
the language question and to resort to statesmanship of a superior order. 
Only thus can we dignify and honor our country and safeguard the best 
interests of our fellow-American citizens from Puerto Rico. 





Sobre un buen cimiento se pueda levantar un buen edificio. . .. Don Quijote, 
Part II, Chapter XX. 





Bien predica quien bien vive. . . . Sancho Panza, in Don Quijote, Part II, 
Chapter XX. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO LANGUAGE 
INVESTIGATION: A REPORT 
OF PROGRESS* 


FREDERICK B,. AGARD 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


OST readers of Hispania now know about the Investigation of the 
Teaching of a Second Language, a research project sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and directed by Professor Ralph W. Tyler at 
the University of Chicago. As a teacher of modern foreign languages, I am 
privileged to be a staff member of this study, and to be working closely 
with Professor Harold B. Dunkel, its Associate Director. The project 
was organized to operate during the three-year period from December, 
1944 to December, 1947, its purpose being to evaluate current experiments 
in the teaching of a modern foreign language, especially those being con- 
ducted in line with the intensive, oral-aural approach developed in the 
Army Specialized Training Program. The Investigation had no mandate 
to stimulate, financially or otherwise, the growth of such experiments; we 
were merely to observe and seek to appraise them where they did exist. 
The purpose of such evaluation was not to declare flatly that Professor X’s 
program at College A was a good program, and Professor Y’s course at 
College B a bad one, but rather to point out that a particular program was 
successful or unsuccessful, in terms of desired results, for such reasons 
as could be discerned. 

At the same time the Investigation was expected to shed light, as a 
result of its findings and conclusions, on some of the fundamental issues 
and problems of language learning. We were not expected, of course, to 
state categorically what should be the objectives of language study in 
American schools and colleges; rather we were to ascertain if possible 
what methods and procedures, given a stated objective and a particular 
type of student, are likely to yield the best results. For example, we were 
to seek answers to such questions as these: 

1) Is concentration of time, or “intensiveness,” always desirable? If so, 
how great should it be? Should the amount be constant, or variable? 


2) Is oral-aural command the best gateway to reading knowledge of a 
language? 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 29-31, 1946. 
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3) What is the optimum point for introducing reading after oral-aural 
initiation ? 

4) What kind of approach and techniques best motivate students? 

5) Are there individual differences in ability to learn language through 
the ear and through the eye? 


How did we go about assembling the evidence which might hold the 
answers to such questions? As a first step, specific plans of collaboration 
were agreed upon between the Investigation and various centers of experi- 
mental teaching. Such collaboration was calculated to channel to us three 
types of information : 


1) Precisely what was the experimental course endeavoring to accom- 
plish, and on what principles and assumptions was it based? 

2) How was the course going about achieving its purposes? 

3) How well was it succeeding in accomplishing its aims? 


For information on the first point, we asked course directors to furnish 
us with detailed statements of their rationale. For data on the second point, 
we placed in some classes observers who recorded teaching procedure 
day by day. For evidence on the third point, we developed a testing program. 

In order for the results of our testing program to be meaningful, the 
achievements of students in experimental courses had to be measured 
against those of students in standard courses. Furthermore, testing had 
to be done in both types of course for ear and tongue skills on the one 
hand, and for control of reading, vocabulary and grammar on the other. 
For the latter skills, we utilized the already standardized Cooperative 
Tests of the American Council on Education. For aural and oral skills, 
the Investigation developed its own battery of tests.” 

In order to obtain a maximum number of scores on the aural compre- 
hension tests, teachers everywhere were invited, through publicity in the 
journals and at association meetings, to use them free of charge if they 
were interested in measuring the aural attainments of their students and at 
the same time contributing to the establishment of national norms of aural 
comprehension. The response throughout the country was considerable, 
and was greatest in Spanish. Altogether, nearly twelve thousand of the 
aural comprehension tests were given in about fifty colleges and forty sec- 
orfdary schools between April, 1945 and October, 1946, in the following 
distributions by language and by type of course: 


* Descriptions of these aural and oral tests have been published in The Modern 
Language Journal: “Attention—Teachers of Foreign Languages,” Vol. XXIX, No. 7 
(November, 1945), 633-634; and Hispania: “The University of Chicago Language 
Investigation Tests,” Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (February, 1946), 31-37. 
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Experimental Standard 
French 578 2,957 
German 365 1,234 
Russian 71 125 
Spanish 606 5,786 


In the centers collaborating especially with the Investigation, the policy 
was followed of retesting students after three to four months of study, 
in order to measure their progress. Retests ran to nearly a quarter of the 
total in French and German, and to approximately thirteen per cent in 
Spanish because of the larger number of standard high-school classes 
which could make use of the test only once. 

As soon as data began to accumulate, the work of standardizing the 
aural tests was begun by computing decile norms for the scores. The 
individual cases were distributed in several different norm-groups, deter- 
mined mainly by the total number of class hours accumulated at the time of 
testing. These norms were based exclusively on scores made by students 
in standard courses. A separate distribution was made of scores attained 
by experimental students, and the stage was thus set for comparison of 
results and study of the differences to ascertain to what degree they were 
significant. On preliminary examination, the differences have looked in 
some instances to be considerably in favor of experimental students, and 
in others very slight. In many cases we have been able to check the scores 
against supplementary data on the individual students, e.g., class grades in 
previous and current language courses, grades in English, scores on mental 
aptitude tests, grade-point average, and the like. 

In the field of oral production, the Investigation developed a series of 
fifteen-minute tests, to be administered to students individually and scored 
by the local examiner according to a rating-scale provided. In Spanish, 
these tests were taken by about fifty students. Since it has not been possible 
to standardize them, they cannot figure at all prominently in the Investiga- 
tion’s data. Until such tests can be mass-administered, with the aid of 
individual recording-equipment, and the responses objectively rated by a 
central examining authority, it seems unlikely that they can be widely 
enough used or reliably enough scored to assure them general value. 

The Cooperative Reading Tests were used for our purposes only in 
centers collaborating especially with us, and hence not as many scores were 
obtained as in the aural comprehension series. Altogether nearly five 
thousand were administered in the program: in Spanish alone, 188 were 
given to experimental students and 1,777 to standard classes. 

The Investigation’s testing program, as indeed its field work in general, 
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was ended December 1, 1946. The aural and oral tests continue available 
to teachers as a service,? and in one or two special follow-up situations 
results of further testing this year will be included in the final data. Mainly, 
however, this last year of operation is to be spent in marshaling the evi- 
dence, studying it, interpreting it, and embodying it in a published report. 

What do our findings consist of, in addition to concrete test-results? 
Have we full documentation for evaluating the experiments we observed? 
And do we possess sufficient evidence, within the data at hand, to answer 
some of those fundamental questions of language learning listed above? 
We have less of it than we could wish; our failure to accumulate more 
seems related to instabilities and fluctuations in the educational process 
during this troubled period of post-war readjustment. After the ASTP 
experience, new-type courses were expected t> mushroom. Many experi- 
ments were planned, most of which were to take the form of semi-intensive 
courses meeting from five to nine hours per week, designed to develop con- 
versational skill through the mimicking and memorizing of spoken material, 
accompanied by study of functional grammar and eventual transition to 
reading. In many cases, however, initial difficulties facing language staffs 
were so great that the experiments never got under way, or at least got 
under way too late for the Investigation’s purposes. Furthermore, most of 


those that did go into operation have been beset by physical and administra- 
tive obstacles, and have had to go along with compromises and half- 
measures. In order to set up an experimental intensive course with good 
chances of success, certain conditions seem requisite, among which are: 


1) Administration support and adequate funds. 

2) Reasonable agreement within the staff as to objectives and methods. 
3) Highly qualified staffs and drill-instructors. 

4) Adequate space and flexible schedules. 

5) Materials adapted to the kind of course. 

6) Good-quality mechanical equipment. 


In many cases one or more of these conditions were lacking, with conse- 
quent damage to the course. As a result, some experiments were able to 
furnish only rather inconclusive evidence for the Investigation’s studies. 
In some instances course directors, aware that their experiments were 
handicapped or compromised, and that the evidence might well be unsatis- 
factory if not damaging, preferred not to undertake collaboration with the 
Investigation at all. 

Beyond the gathering of data on specific achievements, the search for 
direct evidence on fundamental questions turned out even more discourag- 


* They may be obtained by writing to the Investigation headquarters, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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ing. Directors were so swamped by routine duties, and courses were oper- 
ating under such handicaps, that there were neither time nor facilities for 
establishing the rigidly controlled laboratory conditions necessary for 
securing significant evidence on such questions, for example, as intensive- 
ness or individual student differences. 

Nevertheless, in spite of seemingly inevitable obstacles and reverses, 
the generous collaboration of numerous colleagues in the field has provided 
us with substantial material for reporting. In order to make our findings 
and conclusions available, in one or more reports, to the language teachers 
they are intended to serve, we plan tentatively an approach something like 
the following: 

First, the objectives of language teaching and the measurement of lan- 
guage skills will be discussed as general background for the actual ex- 
perimental courses observed. 

Next, more specifically, a picture will be given of the general level of 
foreign language achievement in the schools and colleges of the country, 
as indicated by the results of the testing program. 

Then will follow the most specific of our findings: accounts and ap- 
praisals of certain experiments in intensive teaching with oral-aural em- 
phasis, accompanied by the fullest possible data on objectives, principles, 
procedures, and outcomes. 

Finally, conclusions will be drawn on two levels: (1) a practical, peda- 
gogical level, dealing with the methods and techniques of language teaching ; 
(2) a theoretical, psychological level, discussing the fundamental issues of 
language learning. 





“I LOVE TO TEACH” 


I do not know that I could make entirely clear to an outsider the pleasure 
I have in teaching. I had rather earn my living by teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a profession, an occupa- 
tion, a struggle; it is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter 
loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong 
man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an art so great and so 
difficult to master that a man or woman can spend a long life at it without 
realizing much more than his limitations and mistakes, and his distance from 
the ideal. But the main aim of my happy days has been to become a good 
teacher, just as every architect wishes to be a good architect and every pro- 
fessional poet strives toward perfection —W1LL1AM Lyon PHELPs. 











WHAT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IS DOING TO 
FOSTER THE STUDY OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 
AND OF SPANISH AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND CULTURE* 


MARGARET KISER 


School Secretary, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


ARLY in the fall, as school and college faculties were making plans 
for the coming school year, a superintendent of schools in Kansas 
wrote to the Pan American Union, asking how his school-system might 
become an “associate member” of the Pan American Union, in order to 
benefit from the assistance of the Union in planning school programs. The 
answer was, of course, that since the United States is a member of the 
Union of American Republics, of which the Pan American Union is the 
headquarters and secretariat, all teachers, superintendents and pupils, and 
indeed all the people in general, are automatically “associate members,” 
so to speak, with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. Before 
listing the various concrete programs of the Pan American Union in the 
field of cultural exchange, encouragement of the study of language and 
literature, and so on, let us consider for a moment the less tangible, but no 
less important aspect of fellowship which is characteristic of this organiza- 
tion, truly international in its plans and programs. Fifty-six years is not 
very long in the history of the world, but in the history of international 
organizations it is impressive. The Pan American Union, with its back- 
ground of continuous cooperation, has increased its activities and services, 
while holding to its fundamental purpose: “to promote friendship and 
close relations among the Republics of the American Continent and peace 
and security within their borders by fostering constructive cooperation 
among them.” This very international aspect of the organization of the 
Pan American Union, with staff-members representative of many of the 
American republics, and with close working relations with individuals and 
agencies, governmental and private, in all the republics, makes possible a 
unique contribution to the work of educators, in both formal and informal 
programs in the field of language, literature, and culture. 
Without tracing in detail the historical development of the interest and 
services of the Pan American Union in educational matters, it may be 


* A paper read at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Washington, D.C., December 29-31, 1946. 
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noted that the concern with education dates back to 1906, when at the Third 
International Conference of American States in Rio de Janeiro a resolution 
was passed to direct the staff of the Union to supply information on edu- 
cational matters, inasmuch as the growing number of students of the dif- 
ferent republics studying in the preparatory schools and colleges of other 
republics suggested the importance of extending this movement of students 
among the various republics. The underlying principle here is that peace 
and prosperity depend on understanding and goodwill, which in turn are 
dependent upon knowledge and contacts ; and then, as now, the chief hope 
was felt to be in youth; therefore, the importance of exchange of infor- 
mation on educational matters, exchange of students and teachers, and 
greater emphasis on knowledge of language, culture, literature, and all mat- 
ters that will facilitate the best kind of understanding. From very early 
in its history, it is seen, the Pan American Union was recognized as the 
logical agency for the centralization and dissemination of information on 
educational developments throughout the Americas, but not until 1917 was 
a special department organized to carry on the work under the title “Sec- 
tion of Education.” 

In 1928 the enlarged and reorganized Section of Education became the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation and broadened its work to include the 
arts, literature, and science as well as education (pedagogy), and to con- 
tribute through every possible channel to bringing about closer and more 
intelligent relations between individuals and institutions engaged in any 
phase of intellectual work. 

Not all the many interests and projects can be carried out directly by 
the staff of the Division or by using solely the resources of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union ; however, by acting as a clearing center for exchange of infor- 
mation and by cooperating closely with governmental and private agencies ; 
e.g., the Institute of International Education, the Council for Inter-Amer- 
ican Cooperation, the American Council on Education, the United States 
Office of Education, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation, the Department of State of the United States, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, at whose 
recent assembly meetings in London and Paris Concha Romero James, 
Chief of the Division, has represented the Pan American Union as observer 
and consultant, and the Ministries of Education and cultural and govern- 
mental agencies in the other American republics, the Division can serve to 
facilitate the efforts of individuals and educational institutions in many 
phases of cultural interchange. 

The range of interests on which the Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
focuses its attention may be briefly summarized: 
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(1) Exchange of teachers and students. 
(2) Promotion of the study of the languages, history, literature, etc., 
of the American republics. 

(3) Fostering relations between individual scholars, as well as between 
scientific and cultural bodies, through the exchange of publications, cor- 
respondence, and so forth. 

(4) Encouraging the translation and publication of articles and books 
which may contribute to the appreciation of cultural life in the Americas 
or to the sane interpretation of the problems and aspirations of our coun- 
tries. 

(5) Encouraging Inter-American travel by individuals or groups of 
educators, scientists, and other professional men and women. 

(6) Acting in an advisory capacity on new projects in the Inter-Amer- 
ican cultural field and in special projects ; e.g., educational services for the 
blind. 

To help respond to the flood of requests for information on cultural 
topics, the Division publishes pamphlets, directories, bibliographies, and 
memoranda on many phases of cultural activities, in addition to its regular 
series of publications. Besides the Educational Series and Lectura Para 
Maestros, pedagogical in content and intended primarily for educators in 
the other American republics, Panorama, issued periodically, (and the cor- 
responding Spanish and Portuguese editions) is a record of cultural events 
in the Americas; and Points of View (also in Spanish and Portuguese 
editions) is a collection of articles, expressing the viewpoint, in translation, 
of outstanding writers on cultural problems. Files and indices on a wide 
variety of subjects are at the disposition of teachers, writers, lecturers, and 
other interested persons. 

In offering assistance to teachers of Spanish, the first thing that the Pan 
American Union does is to direct young teachers, those who are beginning 
to teach Spanish for the first time and students in teacher-training colleges, 
preparing to teach Spanish, to membership in The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. Sample copies of Hispanta and 
membership application blanks are included in the replies to requests for 
“material for my Spanish classes or club.” Information on methods, sources 
of materials, recently published textbooks, visual aids, and program helps 
are listed and such lists are distributed, not only to teachers of Spanish but 
to elementary, secondary, and college teachers of the social studies. The en- 
couragement and assistance to classes of social studies and to the elementary- 
school “core curriculum,” and to other groups interested in learning more 
about the other Americas, is an indirect but very real means of promoting 
the interest in language study. In nursery-school and kindergarten work, 
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I understand, activities are planned to encourage “reading readiness” ; 
similarly, learning about the other Americas, about the boys and girls, what 
they wear, the games they play, the songs they sing, how they live and so 
on, is preparing a “Spanish-language readiness,” which will result in not 
just larger enrollments, but deeper and more sincere interest in learning 
the language spoken by the people of our sister republics. 

The demand is very great for units of work and accounts of plans and 
programs that have been successfully developed in elementary and sec- 
ondary-school classes. At this point, the experienced teachers of Spanish 
can contribute immeasurably by making available to other teachers the 
accounts of class projects and programs. Incidentally, reprints and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins can be distributed through the facilities of the Pan 
American Union (and we can do the mimeographing, also), and the ma- 
terial thus supplied will be of far greater usefulness than memoranda writ- 
ten by staff secretaries remote from actual classroom activity. 

Whenever possible, individual help is given to teachers or groups inter- 
ested in some phase of the teaching of Spanish literature or language. For 
instance, a Philadelphia teacher asked for help in planning to introduce 
Spanish to a group of ten- and eleven-year-old boys and girls, who would 
have one hour a week in a club period to devote to this purpose. Among 
other suggestions, mention was made of the sample textbooks and books 
of children’s literature published in Latin America, which are available 
in the Pan American Union library. A packet of these books will be loaned 
to the group in January, and will be used to arouse interest in “what Span- 
ish-speaking boys and girls like to read.” 

Very often the request for help is in the field of informal education, or 
club work. A group of veterans numbering about four hundred students 
of Spanish wished to form a Spanish club in a newly organized branch 
of a Massachusetts State College at Fort Devens. The professor of modern 
languages wrote for suggestions for appropriate program plans and avail- 
able resources in that section of the state. A high-school secretary of a 
Spanish club in Virginia wrote asking for dates on which conferencias 
were scheduled at the Pan American Union, which “high-school students 
could understand,” so that the club might visit the Union at such a time. 
We responded, not with what was requested, but with an offer to arrange 
a special conferencia to be given by one of the Latin American members 
of the staff. 

In the field of cultural relations, mention has been made of the publica- 
tions of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation ; the general publications, 
the Bulletin of the Pan American Union (published also in Spanish and 
in Portuguese) and the monthly Pan American Bookshelf published by 
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the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union are important 
sources of information on new publications, and on artistic, scientific, 
literary, and educational matters. Besides the work and the publications in 
the technical field of library science in Inter-American relations, the library 
publishes a series of bibliographies of general interest. The First Pan 
American Book Exhibit, held in October, 1945, and the Second Exhibit, to 
be held in the spring of 1947, are important cultural events. The noteworthy 
collections of the Columbus Memorial Library are available to research 
workers and students in the Washington area and elsewhere through inter- 
library loan. 

The Music Division plays an important role in Inter-American cultural 
relations through its publications, concerts, broadcasts, its loan collection 
of sheet music and its advisory services available to artists, composers, 
musicologists, music lovers, schools of music, and students and teachers 
in general. 

The Office of the Counselor of the Pan American Union serves as an 
active force in the general program of making Latin American culture 
known in the United States, by arranging special programs, exhibitions, 
lectures, and, in cooperation with the Music Division, concerts; by prepar- 
ing materials for study groups, handbooks on special Inter-American con- 
ferences, press releases, and by coordinating activities relating to the cele- 
bration of Pan American Day, annually held on April 14, the distribution 
of publications, posters, publicity material, and so forth, to assist local 
groups in planning programs for the occasion. Many special interests, such 
as stamp collecting, travel, science, etc., may well serve as the point of 
contact for arousing interest in the study of the Spanish language; the 
various divisions and staff-members of the Pan American Union are ready 
to assist students and teachers in carrying on these educational hobbies and 
projects. 

In the field of art, the Division of Intellectual Cooperation has been 
particularly effective in providing resources and teaching aids. The art 
activities may be indicated briefly: 

(1) The compilation and organization of an index of Latin American 
artists ; two thousand cards, containing the most complete information any- 
where available on Latin American artists, including painters, sculptors, 
engravers, illustrators, etc. The biographical data were supplied, for the 
most part, by the artist himself, and bibliographies were compiled in the 
Division for each artist. 

(2) With the cooperation of several professional art critics, a series of 
monographs on Latin American artists is now ready for publication. 

(3) Collection and preparation of reproductions of the work of Latin 
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American artists and of pamphlet material on art for reference and loan 
purposes. 

(4) Two new art packets of reproductions and explanatory notes, espe- 
cially useful for school groups: “Children in Latin American Art” and 
“Contemporary Latin American Art.” 

(5) A survey of community needs in regard to art activities and a card 
file of information on some five hundred collections of Latin American art 
assembled by United States museums and by private individuals. 

(6) Exhibitions arranged and held in the Pan American Union; for 
instance, Mexican handicrafts, paintings by Pedro Figari of Uruguay, 
paintings by a group of young Cuban artists; sculpture by Amador Lira 
of Nicaragua. 

(7) Exhibitions arranged by the Division and held outside of Wash- 
ington, including an exhibit of children’s books illustrated by Latin Amer- 
ican artists; Chilean textiles; ancient Peruvian textiles. 

(8) Loan service available to schools, libraries, and museums, including 
collections of reproductions of art, visual aids (such as a series of photo- 
graphs of costumes, posters, etc.), kodachrome slides, pictorial material, 
realia. 

Despite all the emphasis on books, materials, and visual aids, after all, 
the teacher is really the most important factor in the study of the Spanish 
language and of Spanish American literature and culture. Any encourage- 
ment or assistance in plans that will help the teacher to become more effec- 
tive is actually the greatest possible contribution any organization might 
make. With a sense of “saving the best till last,” I shall close these remarks 
by mentioning the increasingly intensified efforts of the Pan American 
Union in providing informational services to teachers interested in summer- 
study courses and travel plans, to those teachers interested in going as an 
exchange teacher or student to one of the other American republics, and 
to the hundreds of veterans who wish to take advantage of the “G.I. Bill 
of Rights” to study in Latin American universities. The series of mono- 
graphs on institutions of higher learning in Latin America provide much 
valuable data essential in the evaluation of credentials and in selecting 
courses and universities for possible entrance. The services of a consultant 
are available, both for personal interviews and correspondence, regarding 
questions of regular and special courses in Latin American universities, and 
the Division acts as a clearing-house of information regarding travel and 
study possibilities, as well as student and teacher exchanges. 

Anita Brenner said, during the Chicago Round Table discussion broad- 
cast from Mexico last Sunday afternoon, that just as “war is too important 
to be left to the generals,” “peace is too important to be left to the diplo- 
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mats,” and so the real basis of Inter-American and international under- 
standing and cooperation must be built by people in all walks of life work- 
ing together on problems of mutual interest in fields other than govern- 
mental. It is in these other fields, the arts, “scholarship, friendship and 
literature,” that the Pan American Union offers a channel, other than gov- 
ernmental, for the exchange of ideas and increase of understanding. In 
the past the Pan American Union has endeavored to respond to the needs 
of students and teachers, as they made themselves known. “New occasions 
teach new duties”; and our hope for this New Year, so rapidly approach- 
ing, and for the new days ahead, is that the teachers of Spanish will demand 
of the Pan American Union those services and helps which are most greatly 
needed. With your help, the Union will most surely rise to the occasion. 





“We in America will never have a chance to decide at one stroke whether 
we are to remain free or surrender to totalitarianism. That choice is being 
made now, day by day, week by week, month by month, in the little decisions 
we make as we go along. By each act and decision, we are building either for 
a free society under a stable government, where our people are protected by 
a constitution, or we are building an increasingly regimented society with 
an increasing disregard for constitutional liberty. When we chip away at 
the rights of a minority, we chip away at the rights of all of us. When we seek 
to reach an end by limiting the freedom of one group, we undermine the free- 
dom of every group. And it makes no difference whether the group be religious 
or racial, agricultural or business, factory workers or doctors, When, to 
cure one evil, we establish another, we are bringing ourselves ever closer to 
the abyss. It is our duty and it must be our high purpose to make sure that in 
every act we perform we are building wisely and well for the freedom of the 
individual.”—Governor Tuomas E. Dewey, from his 1947 Inaugural Address. 
(Release from Common Council for American Unity, 20 West Fortieth Street, 
New York 18, N.Y.) 





... Entre el si y el no de la mujer, no me atreveria yo a poner una punta de 
alfiler, porque no cabria. ... Sancho Panza, in Don Quijote, Part II, Chapter 
XIX. 





“SHOP-TALK” ... 








THE CORNELL PLAN OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


J Mitton Cowan* 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


In the fall of 1946, a new program of modern language teaching was in- 
stituted at Cornell. In its main features, it is an outgrowth of the war-time 
language training that went on in the programs for the Armed Forces and 
other government agencies. Many institutions are doing some experimenting 
in one or two classes in one or two languages; a few have instituted wide- 
spread but not complete adaptations of war-time procedures; the Cornell 
plan applies to the entire student body. 


I. The “Army Method" and the Cornell Plan 


The term “Army Method” is not to be applied too loosely to what is being 
done here. The so-called “Army Method,” usuelly identified with language 
training as defined in the Army Specialized Training Program curriculum, 
was the outgrowth of the operations of the Intensive Language Program 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. When the ASTP curriculum 
was being formulated it was originally designed to be a high-class program 
for fifteen hundred officer candidates. 

The essential features of the program were hammered out at a conference 
called by Army officials in March, 1943 at Chicago to which representatives 
of twenty-two universities were invited. 

The Director of the Intensive Language Program of the ACLS (J M. 
Cowan) and the Administrative Secretary of the ACLS (Mortimer Graves) 
had been requested to lead the discussions at the Chicago conference which 
led up to the formulation of the language and area curricula, respectively. 

This combined curriculum was passed around to operating arms of the 
service so that they might be informed of plans in progress for the training 
of fifteen hundred officers for military occupation. The ASTP officers were 
surprised to find that many of these arms of the service were interested in 
having men similarly trained. Practically overnight the demand schedule 
increased ten-fold up to fifteen thousand. 

This meant an inevitable watering-down of the quality of the program 
as well as variability in the end product. The fifty-five institutions which 
were finally drawn into the program followed the directives issued and all 
insist, of course, that they taught according to the Army Method. Results 
ranged from excellent to pathetic. 

It is for this reason that we hesitate to say that the Cornell plan is a 


* Dr. Cowan is Director of the Division of Modern Languages, Cornell University. 
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civilian adaptation of the Army Method. Better stated—the Cornell plan 


is a civilian adaptation of the type of program originally planned for the 
ASTP. 


II. The Essence of the Cornell Plan 


1, We believe that the quickest way to mastery of a language, even if 
reading ability is the primary object, is through speaking it as it is used 
by natives in everyday speech. This is achieved by having the bulk of work by 
the students conducted in conversation or drill groups with native speakers 
of the language being studied. Cornell is solving the staffing problem by 
importing young people of graduate-student level who either are engaged 
in graduate work or plan it for the near future. 

It is planned in the future to effect exchange relations with foreign countries 
so that approximately the same number of our students will be going from 
here to foreign countries as will be coming from abroad to participate in the 
program. Relationships with France are especially good and the finest type 
of young people have been secured for the work. The cultural attaché at 
the French Consulate General in New York, Mr. Pierre Guédenet, has been 
very helpful. 

There has been no difficulty in getting fine representatives from the Latin 
Americas for Spanish and Portuguese. The United States Office of Education 
has been instrumental in helping locate people, many of whom are holders 
of State Department fellowships in this country. 

There has been difficulty in securing suitable German personnel, but we 
managed to get young people out of Holland and other occupied countries 
to carry on the work. It is unlikely that student exchange directly with Ger- 
many can be established for some time. 

The problem of getting Chinese at this time is not troublesome and prospect 
of student exchanges in the near future is good. Negotiations are still under 
way to satisfy the needs in Russian by direct importation of personnel. 

2. The technical control of the whole operation is in the hands of qualified 
linguistic analysts. The bulk of drill work is carried on by native speakers 
while exposition of the structure of the language concerned—phonetics, 
grammar, etc.—is given by regular staff-members with rank in the University. 

3. Efficient use is made of student time. Increased concentration is achieved 
in two ways: first by stepping up the number of contact-hours—hours in 
which the student is in the presence of a native teacher or an American 
professor; second, by limiting drill groups to a maximum of ten students, 
which increases the effective participation time of each student. Cornell 
language courses take up one-third of a student’s time, namely eight contact- 
hours a week. 

4. All modern aids to teaching are effectively integrated into the program. 
This means that foreign motion-pictures without English titles, phonograph 
recordings, radio, etc., are used for what they are worth. As a footnote to 
the remarks above regarding the “Army Method,” it should be added that 
we are using in our courses the basic elementary texts in Chinese, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish, the texts in these languages which 
were prepared and published for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
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by the Intensive Language Program of the ACLS. Co-authors of three of them 
are at present on our staff. 

5. The student’s work is based on achievement rather than endurance. At 
the end of the first semester a student will have completed 120 contact-hours 
and at the end of the second semester, 240 contact-hours. He is then con- 
sidered to be prepared, if he has done satisfactory work, to pass a general 
proficiency examination which must be passed before he is allowed to graduate. 

If upon completion of 240 hours he can’t pass the examination, he is re- 
quired to take another semester’s work and to pass a three-hour reading 
course satisfactorily before allowed to graduate. 

This arrangement encourages proficiency by rewarding the superior student 
with early satisfaction of a language requirement and penalizes the dull student 
by requiring additional work. Actually no course work is required, since a 
properly prepared student can take and pass the examination without having 
taken any course work at Cornell. Emphasis is entirely on proficiency, regard- 
less of how it is attained. In practice, however, most of the students will 
take course work to prepare for the examination. 


IIT. Does Cornell Have an “Experimental Project”? 


There is an experimental project—namely the entire language operation 
in the University, based on what the original “Army Method” was supposed 
to be. There are plans to make statistical checks as to the proficiency of the 
students in contrast with students doing work by traditional methods elsewhere. 


IV. Effect of the “Cornell Plan” on High-School Work 


We hesitate to say what the effect of the Cornell Plan will be in the high 
schools. It seems reasonable to assume that those going out to teach in 
secondary schools will be much better prepared than before. Under the system 
of puzzled decipherment known as the Reading Method which was prevalent 
before the war, many secondary-school teachers had virtually no contact 
with the real language as spoken by natives and, consequently, could offer 
students little more than dictionary translations of written forms of the 
language. It would be our hope that ultimately the problem of acquisition 
of a first foreign language might be removed entirely from the curriculum 
of the university and taken care of in secondary schools. We believe that 
reform in secondary-school language instruction must come from above and 
filter down, rather than be introduced directly into secondary schools as it 


should be, because of administrative difficulties in the way of effecting such 
reform. 


V. Significance of the New Methods 


The greatest significance that the revised methods will have in the field 
of education will come from what we choose to call language-area programs. 
These will consist of offerings of integrated programs in which students, 
early in their education, will get a sufficient command of a language in order 
to be able to study the requisite subject-matter of their discipline in that 
language. Such a program calls for a combined effort on the part of the social 
scientists, historians, geographers, philosophers, and literary and language 
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people, to give the student, as a regular part of his undergraduate program, 
an integrated picture of foreign culture (the total ethno-geographic com- 
plex) in contrast to his own. Progress in this direction at Cornell has been 
made in the field of Chinese, Latin American, and Russian studies. 

At present the Division of Modern Languages is offering three Romance 
languages—French, Spanish, and Italian—and German, Russian, and Chinese. 
It is hoped that Indic studies will soon be added. Other languages will be 
offered as the need increases and as the organizational aspect of the division 
is brought to completion. Furthermore, since foreign students may offer 
proficiency in English to satisfy language requirements for graduation, the 
Division is planning an extensive program to teach English as a foreign 
language to foreign students coming to the campus who do not have sufficient 
command of English to benefit by their studies. 


A NEW ARMY INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


WILLIAM P. GIULIANO 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The United States Army in 1943 selected the University of Michigan as 
one of the sponsors of the then new Foreign Area and Language Study 
Curriculum of the Army Specialized Training Program. When most of these 
programs were liquidated in 1944, it was rather generally believed that this 


was the end of such experiments by the Army. 

Last year, however, the Army decided that some of their officers who 
were to serve in Latin America would profit by a similar program, so the 
University of Michigan was asked to sponsor a new intensive area and 
language training course, to be known officially as the Post-Hostilities Train- 
ing Program. The new program was designed to train Army officers in the 
culture and languages of Latin America so as to enable them better to dis- 
charge their duties when appointed to serve on special military missions to 
Latin American countries. The program consisted of a fourteen-week period 
in which the history, contemporary events, geography, and the cultural, 
economic, and political institutions of Latin America were studied, followed 
by a twelve-week course in the study of Spanish or Portuguese.* 

Two groups of officers took this program in two consecutive courses. The 
first began on November 12, 1946 and the second fourteen weeks later. 
The officers were field grade officers ranking from major to colonel, and 
all but a very few were college graduates. Most of them had recently returned 
from long overseas duties in various branches of the Army. 

On February 25, 1946 the twelve-week language phase for the first group 
of thirty-three officers began, ie., after they had completed their fourteen- 
week area-study course. One class in Portuguese, one in advanced Spanish, 
and two in elementary Spanish were given. The elementary classes were com- 
posed of men who had had little or no previous training in Spanish, The 


* The first phase of the program is described in an article by Arthur S. Aiton which 
will appear shortly in the Hispanic American Historical Review. 
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rest of this article will deal with the elementary Spanish classes only, as 
the writer had little to do with the other classes. 

The Army prescribed thirty-three contact-hours a week for twelve weeks. 
This meant six hours a day for five days and three hours on Saturday. 
The thirty-three hour total posed a serious problem. First, thirty-three hours 
were considered too many classroom hours by the staff; and second, there 
were not enough instructors for that number of classroom hours. In order 
to reduce the number of classroom hours it was decided to substitute luncheons, 
three times a week, for three of the classroom hours. Latin Americans were 
invited to these luncheons, one being assigned to every three students. Only 
Spanish was to be spoken at these luncheons. Thus the students were to have 
six classroom hours a day twice a week only. It was soon apparent, however, 
that on these two days the sixth hour of instruction was wasted, as the officers 
were so tired that they could not concentrate without tremendous effort. Even 
in the fifth hour of instruction it was very difficult for them to concentrate 
on their work because of mental fatigue. After two weeks the luncheons were 
made a daily function, thus reducing the classroom hours to five daily and three 
on Saturday, making a total of twenty-eight, at which number they remained 
for the remainder of the first course and the next. 

The reactions of the students to the luncheons varied greatly; some thought 
that they derived a great deal of benefit from them as their ability to hold 
a conversation increased; others considered it a delightful means of avoiding 
the sixth hour of classroom instruction. All of them, however, got a good 
first-hand knowledge of Latin Amerncan countries and some stimulus for 
their class work. Spanish movies, Spanish plays, and informal teas with 
Latin Americans, in addition to the class work and luncheons, were included 
in the program. 

The two elementary classes in the first language course numbered nine 
and eight officers respectively. They met as individual classes for nineteen 
hours, and were combined into a single class for nine hours. The students 
did not like the combined class, as they found that they learned a great deal 
more in the individual classes. Nothing could be done about this, however, 
as there were not enough instructors to permit complete separation of the 
two classes. 

The material to be covered each week was prepared at weekly meetings 
by the four instructors in charge of these classes. The hours at which specific 
subjects were studied varied from day to day, with the exception of the 
presentation of the grammar. Grammar was presented to the combined class 
at the same hour each day, and drilled by the other instructors at other 
hours of the day, much as was done in the A.S.T.P. In the early weeks 
eight to ten hours a week were spent on simple conversation based on 
Trevifio’s Army Manual of Spoken Spanish. The remaining hours were de- 
voted to the presentation of grammar and to conversational drill on gram- 
mar. Saturday morning was spent on tests and on review of the week’s work. 
At the end of the third week, it was found that the students were not easily 
assimilating the large amount of material which had to be given them because 
of the shortness of the course. A week of review enabled them to consolidate 
what they had learned in the first three weeks. It was found, too, that some 
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students needed, and urgently requested, definite outside study and written 
assignments. Although they were not required to do any work outside of 
class the instructors gave them the assignments requested. It proved very 
beneficial to many of them. 

At the beginning of the fifth week Sigamos leyendo (second booklet in 
the Castillo-Sparkman series) replaced the Army Manual. At this time the 
instructors began telling the students stories, which they in turn summarized 
and discussed among themselves. Each day one hour was devoted to a re- 
view of previous grammar points. In the last two weeks of the course, after 
the grammar had been completely covered, the first two hours were devoted 
to a grammar review and the last three to conversations based on La buena- 
ventura (third booklet in the Castillo-Sparkman series), on stories told by 
the instructor, and on short talks made by the students themselves on prepared 
topics. 

The second language course began on June 10, 1946 with a group of forty- 
one officers. This time there was only one elementary class, with fifteen stu- 
dents. The other elementary class was replaced by an intermediate class of 
fifteen students. 

Although the second course followed in general the same lines as the first, 
several changes were made. First, the grammar and the conversational drill 
on grammar were taught by two men instead of four, limiting the weekly 
meetings to a few minutes’ discussion by the instructors on the material 
to be covered, and permitting more flexibility in the teaching of grammar. 
This was based on experience in the first course, in which it was found that 
a rigid schedule made it impossible to devote extra time to certain gram- 
matical points which the officers found difficult. If the instructor did devote 
extra time to such difficulties, he would upset the work of the next class. 
Second, the total number of teachers was reduced from four to three, of 
whom two concerned themselves with the grammar, and one of these two, 
plus the third instructor, taught conversation. This proved to be a better 
system, as the teachers of grammar knew more precisely what had been 
taught to the class. Third, the hours at which specific subjects were studied 
did not vary from day to day in any given week. This made it easier for 
the students to anticipate the new material to be taught. 

For the first three weeks of the second course, grammar and conversational 
drill on grammar occupied three hours a day. Simple conversations based 
on the Army Manual of Spoken Spanish occupied one hour, and the last hour 
of the day was spent in supervised study. After the third week the supervised 
study became another hour of conversation in which De todo un poco (first 
booklet in the Castillo-Sparkman series) was used as a text. Definite study 
and written assignments were given from the first day. 

The size of the class seriously handicapped instruction. The nine hours 
in which the elementary class was combined with the intermediate class 
were extremely difficult to handle because of the large number of students 
and the varying ability of the students. This slowed down progress consider- 
ably. When the elementary class was separated from the intermediate class 
it was still very difficult to hold a conversation class with a group of fifteen, 
and even conversational drill on grammar had to give way to some written 
exercises in class so that everyone might participate. 
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At the end of the sixth week relief was finally received in the form of 
the part-time services of another instructor. The combined intermediate- 
elementary grammar class was separated and the elementary class was further 
divided into two groups, of eight and seven respectively, for two hours daily. 
The number of students remained at fifteen for the remaining three hours. Good 
results from this new arrangement were immediately obtained. Greater en- 
thusiasm and participation, and increased facility in conversation, were soon 
apparent, 

At the beginning of the sixth week Sigamos leyendo replaced De todo un 
poco. The grammar was covered one week earlier than it had been in the 
first course, so that in the final three weeks two hours daily were given to 
review of grammar in conversational form and the remaining three hours 
were devoted to aural comprehension and to conversation based on Crow’s 
South American Life and on La buenaventura. In the last two weeks the 
members of the class made short impromptu speeches on topics assigned by 
the instructor. 

During both courses there were two periods in which the students were 
somewhat discouraged by the task facing them. The first came when they 
were studying the preterite and imperfect tenses and the second when the 
subjunctive was introduced. At these points a week of review, plus their 
enthusiasm and willingness to work, were sufficient to overcome these obstacles. 

After the grammar was completed, at the end of the tenth week for the 
first course and at the end of the ninth week for the second, all the students 
seemed to have forged ahead at a much faster pace and all regretted that 
the course was ending just as they seemed to have acquired a real power 
in aural comprehension and oral expression. Had the course continued for 
several weeks more the final result would undoubtedly have been markedly 
superior. The program organization of the second course was superior to 
that of the first course, but the class size at the beginning of the second 
course proved a handicap. For this reason the results in both courses were 
about the same. 

Basing an estimate on the word counts mentioned in the introductions 
of the books used, and allowing for duplication, the students had a vocabulary 
of approximately seventeen hundred words and two hundred fifty idioms, of 
which about seventy-five per cent was active vocabulary. 

The students’ ability to write Spanish correctly was approximately equal 
to that of civilian students who had studied Spanish for one year. The 
members of the second course were given a final examination which had 
been given to civilian students who had studied Spanish for one year. The 
average grade for the officers was about the same as, or a little better than, 
that of an average civilian class. There were no failures among the officers. 

The ability of the officers to hold a conversation, however, was much 
superior, in the opinion of the instructors, and was considered to approach 
that of civilian students after two years of Spanish. The officers were able 
to hold a conversation in any tense, with some errors, on a limited number 
of topics and were able to understand Spanish spoken at a reduced speed 
on any everyday topic. 

The students of the P.H.T.P. had the foundation for making rapid 
progress if sent to a country where the language was spoken. Their ability 
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was approximately equal to that of the A.S.T.P. (Army Specialized Training 
Program) students after twelve weeks. It must be remembered, however, 
that the A.S.T.P. students were younger men, most of them fresh from 
college and selected for their linguistic aptitude. Hence the A.S.T.P. students 
were able to accomplish in twelve eighteen-hour weeks what the P.H.T.P. 
(Past-Hostilities Training Program) officers did in twelve twenty-eight 
classroom-hour weeks. 

The P.H.T.P. classes worked hard and with great enthusiasm under difficult 
conditions. All the students regretted that the language program was not 
held concurrently with the area training, thus extending the language phase, but 
it was explained that the War Department had planned it that way so that 
some men might be released as soon as the area training was terminated. 

Evidently area and language training programs are becoming of increasing 
importance to the War Department, as the Army is now planning a series 
of courses, lasting from three months to four years, in many languages, 
some of which are to be continued in foreign countries.? 

The experience of the P.H.T.P. may shed some light on some aspects of in- 
tensive language training. From the writer’s own experience with the A.S.T.P. 
(Spanish and Italian), the Civil Affairs Training Program (Italian), and 
the P.H.T.P. (Spanish), the following observations, directly applicable to 
Army intensive programs, can be made. 

1. The number of classroom hours of study per day should not exceed 
four. The students of the P.H.T.P. did not derive maximum benefit from 
the fifth hour of instruction, but they could stand four hours of instruction 
a day without great difficulty. 

2. An intensive language course should last between sixteen and twenty- 
four weeks; and with a given number of hours to be spent in study it is 
better to spread these hours over a longer period of time. Thus, if from 
276 to 288 hours of study were to be given, it would be more efficient to 
have a twenty-week course of fourteen hours a week, or a sixteen-week 
course of eighteen hours a week, than a twelve-week course of twenty-three 
hours a week. Whatever the number of hours, an intensive course should 
not last less than sixteen weeks nor more than twenty-four. The A.S.T.P. 
students received close to the maximum benefit that they could have received 
in this country by the end of the twenty-fourth week. The twelve-week 
course of the P.H.T.P. proved much too short. The A.S.T.P. schedule of 
eighteen hours weekly for nine months was far superior to the P.H.T.P. 
schedule of thirty-three hours weekly for three months. 

3. All students should be transferred as soon as possible after completing 
the course to a country in which the language is spoken. A language quickly 
learned is quickly forgotten. The shorter the course the more imperative 
is the need for residence in a foreign country. 

4. If the program includes area study, the language program should be 
given concurrently, as was done in the A.S.T.P. This would also permit 


* Army and Navy Journal, Washington, D.C., August 24, 1946, pp. 1537 and 1540. 

* For a similar observation see V. A. Scanio, “Some Lessons Learned from the Army 
Intensive Language Program,” /talica, vol. XXI, no. 4, 1945. This article describes the 
Army intensive program in Italian at the University of Michigan. 
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the language program to be spread over a longer period of time, and fewer 
weekly contact-hours would be necessary. 

5. Definite study and written assignments should be given each night. 
Some students have developed a strong kinesthetic sense in learning and 
learn by writing. Outside study increases the efficiency of the time spent 
in class. Written work in the P.H.T.P. definitely aided the students to speak 
more correctly. The second course did more written work and had a slightly 
better command of grammar. 

6. The large grammar class of the A.S.T.P. should be eliminated in favor 
of complete separation of groups. In intensive courses, a large class, in 
which the students cannot participate actively, greatly slows down progress. 
Then, too, in small classes those of similar ability are kept together and 
all groups proceed at their own pace. Of course students may be shifted 
from one group to another as they improve or fall behind. 

7. The number of students in a group should not exceed eight. The most 
efficient groups were those of from five to eight. Below five a lag in class- 
room spirit occurs. Above eight there is insufficient practice and consequent 
loss of interest. 

8. The trained native instructor, or even the trained near-native instructor, 
is superior to the untrained native instructor, so often employed in previous 
Army programs. It must be remembered that teaching conversation is a skill 
acquired only after training and practice. In the early stages, especially, 
the untrained native finds it difficult to restrict his vocabulary and to talk 
on a very simple level. As the students progress, however, it becomes in- 
creasingly feasible to use an untrained native. None of the P.H.T.P. instruc- 
tors was an untrained native. 

9. Constant review must be maintained as new material is learned. It was 
found that if all available tine were spent on new material, the old would 
begin to fade from memory. Review was not as necessary in the A.S.T.P. 
as in the P.H.T.P., since the A.S.T.P. students were not required to cover 
as much material in a day as the P.H.T.P. students. For the latter it was 
imperative because of the shortness of the course. 

Although the foregoing observations are directly concerned with Army 
programs, they may, with certain modifications, be applied to intensive 
civilian courses, which have been instituted in some universities. These 
modifications will be determined by the objectives of the intensive civilian 
language program. It must be remembered that in the Army programs the 
purpose was to teach the officers and enlisted men how to speak and under- 
stand a language in the shortest possible time. The objective of an intensive 
language program in college is to read and write the language in addition 
to speaking it and understanding it when spoken. In college, also, there is 
no need for completing the course in a minimum time. Consequently the 
Army program cannot be incorporated in toto into the college curriculum, 
but a modified form can be instituted, modifications being determined by 
the specific objectives of the course. 
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LA SOCIEDAD NACIONAL HISPANICA, SIGMA DELTA PI 





Stuart Murray Gross 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 


Ojala que le hubiera tocado a otro presentar aqui el nacimiento, el desa- 
rrollo y el éxito incontestable de Sigma Delta Pi. Me pongo a dibujar los 
acontecimientos de su historia y los valores espirituales que caracterizan 
su obra, no como desinteresado cientifico objetivo sino siendo actualmente 
el secretario ejecutivo de dicha organizacién, tan completamente sumergido en 
efectuar mis deberes que otro punto de vista que el mds subjetivo no me 
es concedido. Si no fuera creyente fervoroso en Sigma Delta Pi, no prestaria 
a servirla todas mis horas ociosas y muchas robadas. Sélo con esta advertencia 
me atrevo a apuntar los hechos e interpretaciones siguientes, o sea la historia 
viva de Sigma Delta Pi. No la ofrezco al criterio publico sino a los lectores 
de Hispania, de los cuales un porcentaje creciente se halla nombrado en 
nuestros archivos. Esto si es dificil calcular, pero lo que he podido averiguar 
con mas exactitud es que de los contribuyentes a los nuimeros recientes de 
HIsPANIA, generalmente mas de veinticinco y a veces casi cincuenta por 
ciento son miembros, y hace muchisimo tiempo que los redactores lo son. 

Segitin la practica general el ser elegido miembro de una sociedad honoraria 
es el resultado mds o menos automatico de alcanzar ciertas notas sobre- 
salientes; es reconocimiento, nada mas, y de aqui la sequedad ya tradicional. 
No digo que Sigma Delta Pi deja de reconocer el mérito de tales notas 
pero no las considera fines sino medios o indicios de habilidad para propagar 
sus ideales, Para que no quede duda alguna de nuestros objetivos, los saco 
a luz aqui del principio de nuestra Constitucién Nacional. 

Objetivos, Los objetivos de esta Sociedad seran: 

(a) crear un conocimiento mas amplio y un amor mas profundo respecto 
a los valores con que los pueblos hispanicos han contribuido a la cultura 
moderna, 

(b) estimular entre los estudiantes de las universidades de los EE. UU. un 
interés mas vivo en estas contribuciones, 

(c) fomentar relaciones mds estrechas y desarrollar el espiritu de colaboracion 
entre las gentes de habla inglesa y las de habla espafiola y 

(d) premiar a los que alcancen mérito especial y manifiesten particular 
vocacién e interés por los estudios hispanicos. 

Desde 1921 cuando el primer capitulo, Alpha de la Universidad de Cali- 
fornia, se decidié a extender la Sociedad a otras universidades, se han instalado 
cincuenta y dos capitulos, de los cuales por lo menos cuarenta y nueve quedan 
bien activos. Ingresan cada afio mas de seiscientos miembros nuevos actual- 
mente desde California hasta Vermont y desde Oregon hasta Florida. Hay 
capitulos en unos treinta estados. Durante el afio pasado se instalaron tres 
capitulos nuevos: Brooklyn College, Judson College y la Universidad de 
Toledo. 

De todos los presidentes de Sigma Delta Pi cada uno ha contribuido 
mucho a la formacién de la Sociedad. Andando el tiempo quedara menos 
evidencia de sus rasgos individuales pero hasta hoy las sendas contribuciones 
se destacan de vez en cuando, sea en una frase de la constitucién o en la 
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forma del boletin. Fué el primer presidente el Sr. Heberto M. Sein, indio 
puro mejicano. Volvié a visitar a California el afio pasado siendo traductor 
oficial de la Conferencia Interamericana de Cancilleres. Bajo su direccién 
el capitulo Alpha de la Universidad de California empez6é a extenderse a 
otras universidades. En 1925 existian seis capitulos estrechamente ligados, 
los cuales se declararon sociedad nacional. Durante la presidencia del Sr. 
Leavitt O. Wright se instalaron cinco capitulos en dos afios. Igual numero 
result6 de la obra del presidente Guillermo Berrien. En enero de 1931 volvié 
a la presidencia el Sr. Leavitt O. Wright, ya de la Universidad de Oregon. 
Cuando terminé su administracién de siete afios y medio se habian establecido 
veinticuatro capitulos adicionales. Para entonces con unos cuarenta capitulos 
esparcidos por los Estados Unidos la Sociedad quedaba bien reconocida por 
todo el mundo hispanico. Gran parte de los hispanéfilos m4s renombrados 
de todo el mundo la apoyaban y la honraban en su categoria de miembros 
honorarios, de los que tres habian de servir como presidentes honorarios 
nacionales: el Sr. Archer M. Huntington, de !a Hispanic Society of America; 
el Sr. Tomas Navarro Tomas, de Columbia University; y el lamentado Sr. 
John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, de la Universidad de Arizona. 

Al dejar de ser presidente el Sr. John T. Reid en 1939 se reformé la adminis- 
tracién, labor necesaria por crecer tanto la Sociedad, estableciendo el puesto de 
secretario ejecutivo para coordinar mas las varias tareas que cada vez mas 
oprimian la junta directiva. Con semejante propésito de relacionar mejor los 
capitulos individuales y de proveer un método de inspiracién mutua habia 
iniciado Entre Nosctros, boletin oficial de la Sociedad. A mi parecer el estab- 
lecimiento de este boletin respondié a un deseo casi undnime. Fué acogido 
y aplaudido con entusiasmo al estrenarse, y desde aquel entonces siguiéd 
creciendo poco a poco hasta consistir en unas treinta paginas para fines del 
segundo periodo del secretario ejecutivo Harry J. Russell, que terminéd hace 
dos afios. Segiin mi experiencia y lo que he ofdo decir de la del Sr. Russell, 
este tamafio no representa de ningun modo el limite de la materia disponible y 
valiosa sino el de los poderes fisicos de los redactores que son dicho secretario 
ejecutivo y el presidente nacional. 

Dado que no sea siempre la mas literaria, la seccién que lleva como titulo 
“Qué hacen los capitulos” representa lo mds esencial de todo el boletin. Por 
medio término participan en cada ntiimero dos terceras partes de los cincuenta 
y tres capitulos actuales.—Esta cifra indica la instalacién de trece capitulos 
bajo la presidencia de los Sres. John T. Reid y F. Dewey Amner, éste presidente 
desde 1941.—En esta seccién se reparten los capitulos los unos a los otros la 
prueba innegable du su existencia individual y a la vez de los lazos que los 
unen. Aqui en las cartas de los secretarios y de los consejeros se presentan 
tres veces por afio, no tan esmerada pero quizas mas inspiradora lista de 
actividades capitulares que en ninguna otra parte. Varios explican qué hacen; 
otros qué hacen y cémo lo hacen con todos los detalles de invites, arreglos, y 
discursos; otros las actividades propuestas del afio. Para los que van a 
graduarse de cada universidad los tomos de Entre Nosotros son, digamos, un 
anuario espafiol que contiene la historia de muchas reuniones agradables. 

De mucho mas importancia es el efecto inspirador mutuo de estos informes. 
Si sugieren varias actividades de todas clases, asimismo demuestran lo mucho 
que ya ha alcanzado otro capitulo universitario sin mas dotes pero con mucha 
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voluntad emprendedora. De igual manera revelan la m4s minima cosa que se 
ha considerado digna de esfuerzo. 

Por otra parte Entre Nosotros consiste en noticias de premios, becas, listas 
de los capitulos, mapas de su distribucién geogrAfica, avisos rutinarios, articulos 
de fondo, varias cartas, poemas, ensayos y otros articulos literarios, ya de los 
miembros activos, ya de los honorarios. 

Es casi inacabable la variedad de temas. El primer nimero incluye “Arroz 
con pollo,” de Don Angel Gonzalez Palencia, y el ultimo una radiodifusién 
tipica de! departamento de espafiol de la Universidad de Tennessee. Mas de 
mil estudiantes y profesores reciben este boletin. 

Si los oficiales nacionales quedan cargados de la responsabilidad de coordinar 
la obra nacional de la Sociedad, la parte mds vertebrada que sigue sirviendo 
afio tras afio son los consejeros de los capitulos. Generalmente les elige el 
capitulo del cuerpo docente de la universidad. Representan, aconsejan, animan, 
aplauden y apadrinan los capitulos. Buscan materia para el boletin, aseguran 
que los estudiantes mantengan debidamente los nejos con la oficina nacional. 
Son la parte mds permanente de la Sociedad, a excepciédn de los archivos que 
ya contienen, clasificadas alfabéticamente y segin el capitulo también, unos 
ocho mil tarjetas de miembros. El afio pasado setecientas nuevas se depositaron 
entre las viejas. 

Hay tres categorias de miembros: activos, honorarios, y asociados. Se les 
escoge a los activos en consideracién a sus clasificaciones académicas 
sobresalientes en el estudio del espafiol puesto que su promedio general no las 
desmienta. Sédlo éstos tienen el derecho de votar o de ocupar puestos en la 
junta directiva del capitulo, Se les invita a ser miembros honorarios a los 
miembros del cuerpo docente o a quienes hayan demostrado su reputacién de 
hispanistas. Pueden ser elegidos como miembros afiliados personas que sienten 
interés especial por la cultura hispdnica pero a quienes les faltan las 
calificaciones necesarias para ser miembros honorarios o activos. Para un 
capitulo tipico la proporcién resulta algo asi: noventa y cinco por ciento 
activos, cuatro por ciento honorarios, y un por ciento afiliados. 

Al comenzar este afio podemos felicitarnos por haber vencido las dificultades 
causadas por la guerra mundial que de tantas maneras amenazaban la 
Sociedad. Los pocos capitulos que dejaron de funcionar ya quedan restablecidos. 


Se ha aumentado el ntimero total regularmente aun durante la guerra. A 
continuacién esta la lista entera: 


University of California Hunter College 

University of Missouri College of the City of New York 
University of Oregon University of Arizona 
University of Maryland University of Chattanooga 
College of Wooster Baylor College for Women 
University of Texas Adelphi College 

University of Southern California Dominican College 
University of Idaho Denison University 
University of California at Los Angeles University of South Carolina 
Leland Stanford Jr. University University of Wisconsin 
University of Illinois Davidson College 
Middlebury College Miami University 


Baylor University [ Rutgers University 
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Fresno State College Hofstra College 

Florida State College Woman's College of the University of 
San José State College North Carolina 

Western State College of Colorado Bucknell University 

Southern Methodist University Texas Technological College 
Duke University University of Miami 

College of Mines, University of Texas University of Tennessee 

John B, Stetson University Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
San Francisco College for Women University of Alabama 
Baldwin-Wallace College Michigan State College 
Vanderbilt University Brooklyn College 

Louisiana College Judson College 

North Texas State Teachers College University of Toledo 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute Willamette University 


Siendo que tanto los capitulos como la fraternidad entera han podido 
superar los diferentes problemas bajo la presién de la guerra, actualmente 
vislumbro un presente y futuro de éxito para nuestra sociedad, individual y 
colectivamente, limitado sélo por nuestro interés y esfuerzo. Nuestros objetivos 
hemisféricos quedan inconclusos; inauditos nimeros de estudiantes serios 
anhelan nuestra antorcha. Nuestro presidente actual tanto como los anteriores 
que todavia nos aconsejan y guian se da clara cuenta de la necesidad apremiante 
de extender la apreciacién y amor mutuos entre las dos culturas. 

. Recorriendo los archivos de Sigma Delta Pi en busca de varios datos 
hist6éricos di con una carta de saludo de una de los fundadores de nuestra 
Fraternidad, la sefiorita Anna Krause, tal vez leida a los miembros de un 
congreso nacional trienal hace unos doce afios. Esta carta tipifica el espiritu 


actual de una manera tan exacta que la presento aqui sin quitar coma ni 
punto. 


Miembros de Sigma Delta Pi: 


Me complace muchisimo tener esta oportunidad de saludar a los miembros de Sigma 
Delta Pi y deciros cuan hondamente me impresiona el notable desarrollo que ha 
alcanzado nuestra Sociedad. La humilde organizacién que un grupo de estudiantes 
amantes de Espafia y el hispanismo lanzamos a la vida hace mas de diez afios ha llegado 
a una gloriosa madurez, rica en el nimero siempre creciente de sus capitulos, robusta 
de estructura y ennoblecida por la adherencia de distinguidos miembros honorarios. 
En su desarrollo exterior Sigma Delta Pi ha cumplido plenamente las esperanzas mas 
halagiiefias de sus fundadores. La franca ayuda de profesores y alumnos en todas 
partes de los Estados Unidos ha hecho posible esta labor y de ella podemos felicitarnos 
justamente. 

Resulta mas dificil apreciar lo que va cumpliendo Sigma Delta Pi en el campo de 
los valores espirituales. Sélo penetrando en el corazén de cada uno de sus miembros 
si tal fuera posible, se pudiera saber lo que hemos adelantado en ese camino, a veces 
arduo, que conduce a una honda comprensién del espiritu espafiol y un sincero amor 
hacia sus ideales. Para mi sera fecunda esta sociedad a medida que lata en el fondo 
de todas nuestras actividades un intimo y constante ‘afan de comprensién, sintoma 
forzoso del amor’, segtin las palabras de un gran pensador contemporaneo. Continuemos 
con fervor nuestra obra, continuemos edificando un bello monumento que acuse en sus 
gallardas formas el don de organizacién, la lealtad, y el entusiasmo que son atributos 
preclaros del genio norteamericano, y cuyo interior vaya iluminado por la luz del ideal 
tal como lo han visto los grandes creadores y héroes hispanicos. 
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Sigue la formacién de este monumento espiritual, obra perenne, y a la vez 
se ha ideado el establecimiento de su simbolo concreto en forma de estatuas 
gemelas de Benito Juarez y Abraham Lincoln en la frontera de México y los 
Estados Unidos. Es probable que el que primero que sugirié tal a la Sociedad 
fuera el ex-presidente Leavitt O. Wright, impresionado por la significancia 
internacional del Cristo de los Andes. “With malice toward none...” y “El 
respeto al derecho ajeno es la paz” caracterizarian los dos lideres. El ex- 
presidente honorario John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald y no sé cudntos otros 
recibieron la idea con aplauso. La apoyé en su primera carta general el presi- 
dente actual, F. Dewey Amner, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Hace dos 
afios el Dr. Andrés Iduarte de Columbia University aprobé la idea en las 
paginas de Entre Nosotros. 

La guerra mundial ha imposibilitado toda accién enérgica en este asunto 
pero otra vez flota en el aire. Llegan las cartas encarandose de nuevo con la 
empresa que no se morira—tal empresa que, a mi juicio humilde, a llevarla a 
cabo Sigma Delta Pi, esto sélo justificaria la existencia de la Sociedad, y la 
realzaria encarnando la esencia de su obra espiritual para los miembros y 
para el hemisferio. 


CASTILIAN OR SPANISH AMERICAN? 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Schools 


In view of the fact that so many Latin Americans have been visiting our 
schools of late, I have been questioning the validity of the Castilian pro- 
nunciation in our Spanish classes. (We have an enrollment of over sixty two 
thousand.) Of course, this issue has been discussed before but no definite 
decision commonly accepted has been arrived at. 

In order to ascertain what is common practice throughout various sections 
of the country, I sent a brief questionnaire to some fifty colleges and twenty- 
five city school systems. The question asked was merely, “Do you use the 
‘Castilian’ or the ‘Spanish American’ pronunciation?” Undoubtedly the results 
of the survey will be of interest to many teachers of Spanish. 

The Spanish chairmen of forty-four colleges and the superintendents or 
supervisors of nineteen school-systems replied. Tabulated, their answers pre- 
sent the following statistical picture: 


Castilian Spanish American Both 
Colleges 4 19 21 
High Schools 6 12 1 
Totals 10 31 22 


As seen by the above figures, forty-three per cent of the colleges and sixty- 
three per cent of the high-school systems employ the Spanish American pro- 
nunciation. Almost forty-eight per cent of the colleges accept both pro- 
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nunciations. Castilian alone is used by only nine per cent of the colleges and 
thirty-two per cent of the high schools. It is interesting to note that the four 
colleges using Castilian only are all in the West; the six high-school systems 
doing so are in the Mid-West. 

The most interesting fact brought out by the replies is the wide acceptance 
of both pronunciations in the colleges, where the determining factor appears 
to be the country of origin of the instructor. Again and again the notation is 
“according to the instructor’s preference.” The student, too, is evidently per- 
mitted a choice. In college literature courses and in postgraduate work at 
universities, this is, no doubt, a practical arrangement. 

The return postcard required only a check-mark and the name of the sender. 
However, a good many of the college chairmen took the trouble to add com- 
ments. Some of these are illuminating; a few follow: 


We use both Castilian and the Spanish American, according to the instructor’s 
preference. Thus the student is exposed to both. We do not attempt to interfere once 
the student has fixed one or the other. 

With the exception of two or three instructors we are all using the Spanish American 
pronunciation, 

We used Castilian until three years ago. 

We use Castilian for a few lessons. 

We use both. Each instructor is permitted to use that with which he is most familiar 
and which is most natural to him. We are about evenly divided in our preferences. 

... each instructor does as he sees fit. I myself use mejicano. 

We use Castilian in graduate work; Spanish American in first two years. 


With reference to the differences between both pronunciations, the following 
comments came in, showing considerable differences of opinion: 


We have a visiting Spaniard from Spain; he will naturally use Castilian. Otherwise, 
Spanish American. The difference is too small to be important. 

Eighty million Spanish Americans vs. a few million Spaniards in Central Spain. 

Personally I question the advisability of the so-called ‘Spanish American’ pronuncia- 
tion. To me it is an affectation. After all, Spanish is Spanish. So why not give the 
students the best? A Latin American will think more highly of one who can really use 
the Spanish of Spain. 

The use of the Castilian pronunciation in the Americas is comparable to insisting on 
the Oxonian pronunciation in English classes in this country. 


The heads of high-school systems make practically no comment, no doubt 
because most of them are not specialists in foreign languages. One of the 
latter (New Orleans) says: 


Because of our proximity and close relations with Latin America we have always 
used the Andalusian pronunciation. 


From the replies obtained, we may assume that throughout the country the 
tendency to use the Spanish American pronunciation entirely or in conjunction 
with Castilian is increasing, particularly in the colleges. 
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THUNDERBIRD AT PEACE 


FaitH F, FRIKART 
1814 West Van Buren Street, Phoenix, Arizona 


Men of vision have the realization that expanding global trade must also be 
the means of cultivating a mutual aid and understanding among nations, with- 
out which mankind cannot much longer survive. In the deliberate training of 
men and women for positions in foreign countries, our country has long 
lagged behind England, France, and Germany. To enumerate the disadvantages, 
social as well as economic, of untrained personnel is to cite an unhappy list of 
commercial and social relations which have come to grief for lack of simple 
“know-how.” An inspiring example of the realization of a profound problem in 
world relations, and of the enthusiastic efforts being put forth towards its 
solution is represented by the installation at Thunderbird Field, near Phoenix, 
Arizona, of The American Institute for Foreign Trade. 

The men responsible for the founding of the Institute are Finley P. Dunne, 
Jr., and Barton K. Yount, Lieutenant General, United States Army (Retired). 
An experienced and capable teaching staff is headed by Dr. Robert W. Brad- 
bury, who is also the head of the Division of Foreign Trade. Dr. William L. 
Schurz, formerly of the Department of State, acts as Director of the Division 
of Language and Area Studies, with Dr. John C. Patterson, formerly Chief of 
the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations of the United States 
Office of Education, as Adviser on Language and Area Studies. Dr. Marjorie 
C. Johnston, Professor of Spanish, until recently Consultant in the Teaching 
of Spanish in the United States Office of Education, an Associate Editor of 
HIsPANIA, is organizing the language studies, Spanish and Portuguese. 

“A chance to plan the teaching of Spanish in the way I’ve wanted to do it,” 
is the way Miss Johnston simply evades comment upon the unlimited hard work 
and the countless details and problems which have necessarily attended the 
establishment of a department in a new school. The students are grouped in 
beginning, intermediate, and advanced classes which meet two hours daily. 
One whole hour is devoted to oral conversation in the language, with groups of 
ten or twelve students. In larger groups, three times a week, fundamentals are 
taught. Here, in addition to learning the necessary structural basis of the 
language and its use in composition, the students are urged to ask questions 
and present problems. Twice a week these same groups meet in the laboratories 
for work with the Musictrons and magnetic-tape recorders, Five phonographs 
assure ample opportunity for complete student participation. 

The beginning classes use the records produced for the Army Specialized 
Training Program, Spoken Spanish and Spoken Portuguese, now available 
from Henry Holt and Company. New World Spanish on RCA Victor Records, 
by Doyle and Aguilera, produced by the RCA Victor Division of the Radio 
Corporation of America, is used for intermediate Spanish. Advanced classes 
use the Linguaphone Literary Course. Periodic analysis of progress is made by 
the pupils’ recordings of one-minute readings prepared in other sections. This 
excellent means of checking one’s own pronunciation can mercifully be done 
a solas, and I rather fancy the recording machines will be in brisk demand 
before command performances. 
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It is perhaps superfluous to add that all courses in Spanish and Portuguese 
are supplemented by optional activities: “singsongs,” films, lectures to interpret 
Latin American usages and customs, informal discussions with members of the 
staff, use of the languages at mealtime and during recreational activities, wide 
use of Latin American newspapers and magazines, browsing in the ever- 
growing library. 

“Don’t let us disturb you,” said Miss Johnston to a group of four or five 
ex-G.I.’s who moved toward the door of the laboratory where we had been 
listening to the letter-perfect enunciation of Army records. “Ah, no, sefiorita,” 
replied a smiling three-day pupil. “Vamos a comer.” 

A tour of the forty acres of attractively-landscaped campus in the clear 
brisk air had given us much the same idea. The warm desert sand-tones com- 
bined with desert greens which have been used with such pleasant effect 
throughout the buildings made a lovely background for the varnished wooden 
tables and the comfortable, gaily-flowered Mexican chairs of the dining hall. 
The three hundred sixty students can be comfortably accommodated here, and 
well and capably fed, as we soon verified. 

Situated in the largest air-training center in the world, Thunderbird Field 
was the Army Air Forces’ finest and best-known primary pilot school. Wide 
loggias, pillared with eucalyptus trunks and hung with honeysuckle and 
creepers, surround the attractive ranch-type buildings designed by Millard 
Sheets. Across the now quiet vast expanse of the landing-field, the distant 
blue hills of the desert suggest the far horizons of the mind where dreams 
and visions are born. Excellent examples of pottery, weavings, and pictorial 
material add color and excitement to administration offices, classrooms, and 
laboratories. 

A modest two-seater plane which had circled the field came sidling up and 
stopped outside the blue-glass windows of the library. A late arrival for 
registration scrambled out, inquired for the registrar’s office. Across the mile 
or so of hard-packed macadam another little plane moved in a tentative small 
circle and was suddenly off and away. A departing caller? No, a neighbor, 
seeding barley, had telephoned for permission to refuel his sowing plane from 
a truck parked at the edge of Thunderbird, to save sixteen miles back and 
forth to Phoenix. Where but a scant two years ago eager youths started the 
training which would enable them to sow bombs on Osaka and Berlin, only 
occasional callers and barley-sowers disturb the eternal blue. 

The youths now training at Thunderbird are preparing not only to engage 
usefully in trade relations with our neighbor countries, or to enter the service 
of the Government itself in executive and other positions, but also to foster 
a better and more sympathetic understanding between the United States and 
other nations. 

Yes, Thunderbird is at peace. 





... No hay padre ni madre a quien sus hijos le parezcan feos. . . ."—Don 
Quijote, Part II, Chapter XVIII. 





. .. Letras sin virtud son perlas en el muladar. . . . Don Quijote, Part II, 
Chapter XVI. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1947 


As a result of the combined mail-ballots and those ballots which were 
cast by members attending the Annual Meeting, the following new officers 
of the Association are declared elected for 1947: 

President: Ecsite I. Jamieson (1947) 

Third Vice-President: Leavitt O. Wricut (1947-1949) 

Members of the Executive Council: 

Jean C. Ropertson (1947-1949) 
IrvinG A. LeonarpD (1947-1949) 


Graypon S. DELAnND, Secretary 
January 15, 1947 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, I have appointed 
Velma Shelley and Laurel H. Turk as members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee to serve for three years, and have designated Willis Knapp Jones to 
serve as Chairman of the Committee for 1947. The composition of the 
Committee is as follows: 


1947 


Cuarves P. Harrincton, Kent School, Kent, Connecticut 
Fioy E. Roots, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


1947-1948 


Metissa A. CiLLey, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 
Wittis Knapp Jones, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio (Chairman) 


1947-1949 


VELMA SHELLEY, Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
Laure, H. Turx, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 
Etsie I. JAMIESON, 
President 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


In accordance with the action of the Executive Council, approved by the 
Association at the 1946 Annual Meeting, I have designated Homero Seris, 
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Syracuse University, to serve as Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Honorary Members. The membership of this Committee is as follows: 


1947 


Homero Seris, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York (Chairman) 
GeorGce W. H. Su1evp, Los Angeles, California 


1947-1948 
EpitH CAMERON, Toronto, Ontario 
Grace Eaps Datcton, Kansas City, Missouri 


1947-1949 


J. Horace NUNEMAKER, State College, Pullman, Washington. 
ArTURO Torres-Rioseco, University of California, Berkeley, California 


1947-1950 
Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 
CiirForD M. Montcomery, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


1947-1951 


WiLL1aAM Berrien, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Henry Grattan Doyte, The George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Etsie I. JAMIESON, 
President 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The members of the Association, at the Annual Business Meeting held 
in Washington, D.C., on December 30, 1946, approved the following pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the Association: 

To change the first sentence of Article VII, Section 1, which now reads: 

“Each active member shall pay two dollars annually in advance to the 

Secretary-Treasurer for membership dues in the Association,” to read: 

“Each active member of the Association shall pay as Annual Dues a 

sum fixed at a regular Annual Meeting of the Association.” 


This proposed amendment will be presented for final action at the 1947 
Annual Meeting. 


Graypon S. DEeLanp, Secretary 
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DR. LEO S. ROWE 


The tragic death of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, in a traffic accident on December 5, 1946 brought to 
the members of our Association not only a deep personal grief, but the 
realization that our cause had lost a loyal and effective advocate. A master 
of several languages himself, Dr. Rowe, like all those who actually know 
intimately a language other than their own, rarely lost an opportunity to 
stress the importance of the study of foreign languages, particularly 
Spanish, for young Americans. The Pan American Union, under his 
administration and with cooperation of the effective staff he assembled, 
has rendered consistent service to the development and improvement of 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, as well as of Latin American 
history, government, economics, and culture, for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

It was my good fortune to have tried to put into words our appreciation 
and gratitude to Dr. Rowe in an editorial, “A First Citizen of All the 
Americas,”* a year before Dr. Rowe was taken from us, and to have 
received from him a typically modest expression of thanks. I shall always 
be glad that my policy of trying to praise our friends while they are alive 
and able to appreciate kind words, instead of waiting until such expres- 
sions, by the very nature of things, must needs be hollow and empty, in 
this instance proved to be so clearly its own justification. 

President Leavitt’s tribute to Dr. Rowe in the annual Presidential 
Address expresses the feeling that was in all our hearts when the sad news 
reached us. Some of our readers may not know that with characteristic 
devotion to the work of the Union, Dr. Rowe in his will left the bulk of 
his substantial estate to the Pan American Union. 

On February 5, 1947, the Hall of the Americas in the Pan American 
Union was the scene of an impressive commemorative ceremony in tribute 
to the memory of Dr. Rowe. On the platform against the background of 
the massed flags of all the republics of the Western Hemisphere, were the 
President of the United States, the members of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, the Acting Director General of the Union (Dr. 
Pedro de Alba), and the presiding officer, Dr. William Manger, Counselor 


* Hispania for November, 1945 (vol. XXVIII, No. 4), 555-556. 
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of the Union. Commemorative addresses were made by the Ambassador of 
Colombia to the Pan American Union, Dr. Antonio Rocha, Chairman of 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Unior ‘in Spanish) ; the Am- 
bassador of Brazil to the Pan American Union, ~'r. Jodo Carlos Muniz 
(in Portuguese) ; the Ambassador of Haiti, M. Joseph D. Charles (in 
French) ; and the Honorable Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of State 
and Representative of the United States on the Governing Board (in Eng- 
lish). The Reverend Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, Vice-President of George- 
town University, an old friend of Dr. Rowe, gave a brief address of fare- 
well, as requested in a memorandum from Dr. Rowe found among his 
papers after his death, and Dr. Pedro de Alba, representing the staff of the 
Union, spoke feelingly of the deep sense of loss experienced by the personnel 
of the Pan American Union, to all of whom, high and low, Dr. Rowe always 
stood in the place of “a friend and father” rather than of their superior 
officer. 

We quote the following from the English translation of the address of 
Dr. Antonio Rocha, Chairman of the Governing Board: 

“The Governing Board of the Pan American Union, as spokesman for 
all the nations of this Continent, has honored the memory of Leo S. 
Rowe with the title of ‘Citizen of America.’ It adopted that decision while 
still in the presence of the mortal remains of him who was soul and focus 
of the international policy of the Americas, and in this very building in 
which the twenty-one American flags are unfurled and which contains the 
likenesses of their illustrious statesmen. Citizen of a single America. . . . 
What greater honor and praise for a man than to evaluate him and per- 
petuate his name by a phrase of universal significance? Not only, then, 
shall the Star-Spangled Banner of his country shed its rays on his 
sepulchre: the Southern Cross and the radiant tropical skies shall also 
illumine the course of his spirit. No man can perish whose work endures 
in the lives and memory of men. May the kindly soul who worked for 
American unity and harmony hear the echo of his own heart in these 
words. I know that nothing in the world would touch him more deeply or 
give him a greater sense of accomplishment than the phrase that epitomized 
his life, his endeavors, and his ideals. . . .” 


_ Henry Grattan Doyie 


THE CERVANTES QUADRICENTENNIAL 


An editorial in the last issue of H1sPanra called attention to the impor- 
tance of the four hundredth anniversary year of the birth of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, which occurred in 1547. The exact date is unknown; 
we know only that he was baptized in the Church of Santa Maria, in Alcala 
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de Henares, on October 9 of that year. Since Michaelmas, the feast of 
San Miguel, “dia onomastico” of Cervantes, fell that year on September 29, 
that date is often assumed to be the actual day of his birth, though it 
may have occurred a day or two before or after. The same uncertainty 
seems to exist regarding the exact date of the birth of Shakespeare. We 
are certain, however, as to the date of the death of these two great men of 
letters—April 23, 1616. Actually, of course, Cervantes and Shakespeare did 
not die on the same day, as sometimes stated, since Spain had adopted 
the reformed or Gregorian calendar in 1582, while England, largely perhaps 
because the Gregorian reform originated with a Roman Pope, preserved 
the less accurate Julian calendar until 1752. Hence Shakespeare’s death 
occurred on April 23, 1616 “Old Style,” while Cervantes died on April 23, 
1616 “New Style.” The parallel is interesting, at any rate, even if scien- 
tifically inexact; and it can readily be taken as the starting-point for a 
comparative study of two men of genius, so obviously representative of the 
best in their respective literatures. 

It is not necessary, however, to select a particular day as the date 
around which the Quadricentennial, or Quatercentenary (take your pick), 
celebration should revolve. Interested groups observe the birthday of Cer- 
vantes which regularly falls on September 29, or April 23, the anniversary 
of his death, already set apart years ago as “El Dia de la Lengua” and often 
celebrated in the form of a tribute to Cervantes, whose fame has given 
the phrase “la lengua de Cervantes” currency as a synonym for the 
Spanish language. While these dates are convenient, the observance, in 
my opinion, should be continued throughout the year, and any convenient 
or appropriate day in 1947—or several of them—may be selected as the 
date of school, college, or community ceremonies. 

As for the nature of the observance, many possibilities present them- 
selves, as varied as the interests of those who are concerned. The one 
mistake that must not be made is to permit the intrusion of contemporary 
politics—pro or contra the present régime in Spain—into a cultural, literary, 
and educational observance of this nature. The emphasis should be on the 
significance of Cervantes as a world figure, his universal appeal, his unique 
position as the greatest literary figure in the history of a great and multi- 
form culture and civilization. 

Everyone will have his own ideas—and good ones—as to the various 
ways in which the centenary might be observed. In planning programs, 
efforts should be made to show how Cervantes through the centuries has 
appealed to people of widely different backgrounds. The idealist will be 
interested in Don Quixote as a symbol of the eternal struggle of the human 
spirit against adverse circumstances, and in the constant need, in every 
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generation and every nation, for “quixotic” men and women. The more 
earth-bound will delight in the “gramatica parda” of Sancho Panza. Those 
whom no “literary” approach could possibly reach might perchance be 
interested in Cervantes as a progenitor (in his “Coloquio de los perros”) 
of the “talking-dog story.” The following specific suggestions may be 
helpful. 

1. Organize a local committee on the observance in every population 
center. Get a leading citizen—editor, booklover, scientist, lawyer, doctor, or 
even politician—who confesses to a boyhood or girlhood fondness for the 
Quijote, to act as chairman, and perhaps make the principal address at the 
biggest public ceremony. 

2. Have the articles prepared (by Spanish teachers or others) on Cer- 
vantes, his works, his significance, his character creations, his plots, and 
get them published in the local newspapers or in school or college papers. 
(The February 10 issue of Scholastic contains an excellent example of this 
type of “story”.) Ask the editor of the local newspaper to run one or more 
editorials on the “Cervantes Year.” 

3. Ask the local public library to put on an exhibit of editions, par- 
ticularly illustrated editions, of Don Quijote, in Spanish or English or both. 
Ask local booksellers to follow suit with Cervantes (or general Spanish 
literature) window-displays. The “Modern Library” publishes at least 
three different inexpensive editions of English translations of Don Quijote, 
and there are other good modern editions. Get these displayed. 

4. Arrange for school exhibits, with book and art displays. Have stu- 
dents prepare posters, based on enlargements of famous illustrations, such 
as Doré’s or on original drawings or paintings. Award prizes for the best 
posters. 

5. Hold an essay contest, with editions of the Quijote as prizes for the 
best essays on Cervantes and his works. 

6. Arrange a school assembly, or a series of school assemblies, in 
cooperation with the teachers of English, of the other foreign languages, 
and of social studies. Programs might include faculty or student talks on 
“Quixotes in American History,” “Cervantes and Sir Walter Scott,” 
“Cervantes and Shakespeare” (especially appropriate for April 23), 
“Heine’s Essay on Cervantes,” “Sancho and Don Quixote in Present-Day 
Life,” “English Translations of Cervantes,” “Plays and Operas Based on 
Cervantes,” “Spain in the Golden Age,” “A Best Seller (the Quijote) 
of Three Centuries Ago (with references to its many editions), “Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Borrowings from the Novelas Ejemplares,” “The Spanish 
Character as Reflected in Cervantes,” and many other possible subjects. 

7. The culminating event of the observance ought to be an imposing 
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public ceremony, presided over and perhaps addressed by a leading citi- 
zen. If two main addresses are arranged, one might be scholarly, one popu- 
lar in appeal, such as “How Cervantes Has Influenced Me.” Foreign-born 
(non-Spanish) citizens sometimes have vivid memories of youthful read- 
ing of the Quijote in translation (cf. Heine’s essay on Don Quijote). Get 
the best “reader” in town to read Chesterton’s “Lepanto” as a “curtain- 
raiser.” 
Let’s not lose this splendid opportunity through delay or inaction. 
Henry Grattan DoyLe 


HAROLD BENTLEY 

With the change in the method of operation and control of the American 
libraries in Mexico City, Managua, and Montevideo, Dr. Harold W. 
Bentley, for a number of years Director of the Benjamin Franklin Library 
in Mexico City, has returned to his regular teaching post at Columbia 
University. He leaves behind him in Mexico City hosts of friends—“big 
shots and little shots’—who found in him a North American friend who 
“spoke their language,” not only in the restricted sense of having a fluent 
command of Spanish, but in the broader sense of having an instinctive 
realization of how they think and feel. He directed the Biblioteca Benja- 
min Franklin efficiently and with dignity, and always without losing sight 
of the human side of things. His modest, friendly personality helped to 
smooth over many a difficult situation, and won the cooperation of Mexi- 
cans, high and low, who could never by any stretch of the imagination 
be considered unduly “pro-Yankee.” It remains to be seen whether the 
new plan of operation will win and hold to an equal degree the disinter- 
ested support of Mexican citizens. 

In addition to the ordinary operations of the Library, Dr, Bentley 
carried a large share of the burden of the United States cultural relations 
program in Mexico City. Here, too, he enjoyed the cooperation of Mexican 
leaders who could not afford to be tagged as “stooges” of the United 
States, but who because of their confidence in Dr. Bentley and in his ways 
of doing things were willing to take that risk—a risk they may not care 
to continue to take under more direct State Department control. That 
remains to be seen. The thing about which there can be no question is the 
effectiveness of Dr, Bentley’s unselfish work at the Library. He returns 
to his own country and to his university with a deservedly enhanced reputa- 
tion, and with the realization—for in spite of his congenital modesty he 
must be conscious of this—that in spite of many obstacles he has made 
an important and lasting contribution to good neighborliness. His achieve- 
ment is one in which we who are his countrymen may take pride. 

Henry Grattan DoYLe 
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HONORS FOR MIGUEL ROMERA-NAVARRO 


Our members will be happy to learn that Professor Miguel Romera- 
Navarro, since 1916 a member of the staff of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was recently elected a corresponding member of the Spanish 
Academy and confirmed as Knight Commander of the Order of Alfonso el 
Sabio, according to reports received from Madrid. Dr. Romera-Navarro 
has made a major contribution, as scholar and teacher, to the development 
of Spanish studies in the United States. His Historia de la literatura 
espaiiola (1928) and the accompanying Antologia de la literature espatiola 
(1933) which he edited,’ after standing the test of time and of classroom 
use, are now standard textbooks in university courses in Spanish literature. 
His critical annotated three-volume edition of Gracian’s El Criticén,? of 
which the first volume was published in 1938, brought him world-wide 
fame as the leading authority on Gracian, whose literary stature has been 
growing so markedly, largely because of the devoted labors of a small 
group of scholars and critics, of whom Dr. Romera-Navarro is one. Our 
distinguished friend’s most recent contribution to our knowledge of 
Gracian—and indeed to the study of stylistics in general—is his Estudio 
del autégrafo de “El Héroe” de Gracidn,® a painstaking study of the 
“autograph” manuscript of that work: the writing, the spelling and punc- 
tuation, and finally the corrections and changes, more than twelve hundred 
in number, for nearly all of which Romera-Navarro offers detailed ex- 
planations which not only throw light on the workings of Gracian’s mind, 
but provide an interesting study of how authors work. As Romera-Navarro 
points out, analysis of an author’s manuscript ought to precede that of 
the printed text of his work in stylistic studies, but this has not been the 
case. Expressing the hope that his “modesto ensayo” might serve as a 
stimulus to other studies of the same sort, Professor Romera-Navarro 
announces similar studies, yet to come, done either by himself or by doc- 
toral candidates under his direction, of autograph manuscripts by Quevedo, 
Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, and Calderén. 

A warmly human touch is provided by Romera-Navarro’s dedication of 
his Estudio to his wife, which—at the risk of seeming to be more interested 
in “lo humano” than “lo erudito”—I reproduce in full: 


A VICTORIA DE AVILA 


Esposa mia: en la frialdad de estas paginas quiero poner un toque cordial. 
Con mis utilidad que el ‘héroe’ graciano andan por las letras dos ‘heroinas’ o 
modelos de la perfecta casada; los trazaron dos Luises en el mismo siglo, el 


* Both published by D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
* Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
* Madrid: Revista de Filologia, 1946. 
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uno de Valencia, el otro de Leén. Yo los comparo con mi arquetipo de Avila, 
y les encuentro: al primer modelo, algo de rigidez puritana; al segundo, 
aunque mas espafiol y atrayente, cierta severidad también en los rasgos. Los 
atributos de la mujer cristiana poseidos con aire gracioso y suave, con sencillez 
y alegria, sdlo los hallo en mi amado arquetipo de Avila.” 


How comforting it is, in these days, to realize that erudite scholars can 
still be human beings, devoted friends, affectionate husbands ; and to know 
that Romera-Navarro, like so many of us lesser mortals who lack his dis- 
tinction, has found “la perfecta casada”—in his own wife. 

Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 


“CAVEAT EMPTOR”: suMMER sTUDY AGAIN 


We are publishing in this issue a number of advertisements of summer 
schools and summer study-tours. H1spanta has no reason to think that any 
of the individuals concerned is not entirely responsible or reliable; but 
it is only fair to emphasize that neither HisPpanta nor the Association can 
sponsor any undertaking of this sort or guarantee that its managers’ per- 
formance will be entirely satisfactory or as represented. Prospective en- 
rollees for courses or tours in foreign countries are advised to reread the 
editorial in the November, 1946 issue of Hispania entitled “Study 
Abroad: Advantages and Pitfalls” and follow the advice there given, 
particularly as to institutional sponsorship of courses, living conditions, 
health precautions, and “credits.” - 

Henry GrRATTAN DOYLE 


“QUOTES’ . .. 








A RARE QUIXOTE EDITION* 


Epwin B. KNowLeEs 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


In 1944 Mr. Leonard Kebler greatly enriched the Cervantes collection in 
the Library of Congress with a gift of twenty rare editions of Don Quixote." 
Recently he augmented this generous contribution by donating to the Library, 
among a number of interesting and valuable other editions, his copy of the first 
Spanish edition, a book which for rarity and value almost matches the entire 
original gift. 


* Reprinted from The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Acquisitions, Vol. 
III, No. 2 (February, 1946), 3-5. 

* Francisco Aguilera, “The Kebler Addition to the Don Quixote Collection,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Current Acquisitions, Vol. II, No. 2 (February, 1945), 11-22. Re- 
printed in part in Hispania, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3 (August, 1945, 390-395). 
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To appreciate the importance of the Kebler copy, one needs to recall some 
of the circumstances surrounding the publication of Cervantes’s masterpiece. 
The princeps editions, printed by Juan de la Cuesta, has the customary array 
of dates: September 26, 1604, for the license; December 1, 1604, for the “Testi- 
monio de Erratas” ; and December 20, 1604, for the “Tassa.” The book went on 
sale in the “casa de Francisco de Robles” probably in the first days of 1605. As 
the title-page testifies, Cuesta had been so quixotic as to secure a “privilegio” 
only “en Madrid.” The book’s speedy popularity must have surprised him even 
more than it surprised the author. It was only a matter of weeks before Iorge 
Rodriguez and Pedro Crasbeeck were setting up type in Lisbon for pirated 
editions. Hastily Cuesta procured a “privilegio” (February 9, 1605) for 
“Castilla, Aragon, y Portugal” and brought out his second edition before 1605 
had drawn to a close. 

This second Cuesta edition of 1605 contains at least three important textual 
changes and a number of variants in spelling and punctuation which are of no 
concern here. But it is interesting that the existence of two 1605 Cuesta editions 
went unrecognized until the days of the English Hispanophile John Bowle in 
the late eighteenth century; more surprising is the fact that this second edition 
was mistakenly assumed to be the first by Navarrete, by the Spanish Academy, 
and by others until Vincente Salva set them straight in 1826. 

Bibliographers of Cervantes were content with these two 1605 Cuesta 
editions for some ninety years; until, to be precise, Professor Homero Seris 
discovered in 1916 that the Henry E. Huntington copy (now in the collection 
of the Hispanic Society of America) differs in many details from both the 
first and second editions.? Professor Seris called this copy a “nueva variedad” ; 
whether it should be called another edition is a matter for the dictionary 
makers. In any event, it is unquestionably a different state or issue and stands 
chronologically between the first and second Cuesta editions. 

The importance of the Kebler copy lies in the fact that it, too, is a “nueva 
variedad,” at the moment, the only other copy known to be in existence. A 
study of all the Cuesta 1605 editions that could be located in the eastern 
United States disclosed seven copies of the princeps, seven of the second 
edition, and two of the “nueva variedad” (one being the Kebler copy).* The 
Library of Congress has a copy of the princeps (which unfortunately is in- 
complete) and a facsimile of the second edition. 

The “nueva” copy now in the Library of Congress is important, in the 
second place, because it is a “safer,” more trustworthy copy than the one first 
discovered. The latter has belonged to a notable series of famous bibliophiles 
Henry E. Huntington, Elihu D. Church, Frederick Locker-Lampson, Ricardo 
Heredia, and Vincente Salva. However, it has been much tampered with, 
washed, repaired, and added to, as the two articles cited above explain in de- 
tail. Without the corroboration of the Kebler copy, there might well be 
hesitancy in accepting such an item as a “nueva variedad.” With it, there can 
be no doubt. 


*“Una nueva variedad de la edicién principe del ‘Quijote’,” Romanic Review, Vol. 
IX (1918), 194-205; later reprinted as part of Professor Seris’s La Coleccién 
Cervantina de la Sociedad Hispdnica de America (1920), 30-42. 

*Edwin B. Knowles, “Notes on the Madrid, 1605, Editions of Don Quijote,” 
Hispanic Review, Vol. XIV (January, 1946), 47-58. 
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The provenance of the Kebler copy is not extensive. It was purchased in 
1930 by Ben Grauer, a New York dealer in rare books, along with most of 
the library of A. I. du Pont Coleman, Professor of English at the College of 
the City of New York. As Professor Coleman had died some months before 
his library was sold, further data on the background of the copy are conjectural. 
When Mr. Grauer purchased the book, it was in a cheap three-quarter brown 
morocco binding similar to that on several books purchased by Professor 
Coleman in France around 1900. From the inexpensive nature of the binding, 
the inference is natural that the owner was unaware of the value of a book 
which he may well have picked up from a bookstall on one of his several trips 
to Paris. When the Bennett Studios rebound the copy for Mr. Kebler, it was 
discovered that the French binder had not resewn the pages, though he may 
have trimmed and gilded them. The Bennett Studios did no gilding or resewing 
when they added the present handsome binding of full red morocco with a blue 
morocco solander. 

The collation is similar in all respects to that of the princeps edition: []?]—r, 
Title-page; [{]?]—v, blank; [f]?]—r, Tassa, signed by Iuan Gallo de Andrada; 
{#]—v, Testimonio de las Erratas, signed by El Licenciado Francisco Murcia 
de la Liana; §*—r & v, the License, signed by Iuan de Amezqueta; [{[*]—r 
& v, the Dedication to the Duque de Beiar; {f[?, *, *—r & v, the Prologue to 
the Reader; 195, [*], ["], [*]—-r & v, Verses; A—r through Qq—v (pp. 1-312), 
Text; *—r & v, *2—r, unnumbered pages of Text; *2—v, *3—r & v, *4—r 
& v, unnumbered pages of Verses of the Academicks; **, **2, [**3], [**4]—r 
& v, Table of Contents. There are five misnumbered pages; 7 for 8 (A8), 
15 for 18 (C2), 182 for 183 (Z7), 289 for 285 (Nn5), 311 for 310 (Qq6). The 
pages measure 13 x 18.2 centimeters; this is the result of considerable trim- 
ming, particularly at the tops of the pages. On many pages the running 
heads are practically contiguous with the top of the page. 

Unfortunately, the Kebler copy is not perfect. The title-page is a good one 
(unlike that in the Hispanic Society of America copy), but it has been 
partially decorated in ink by a youthful “Don Juan Gusman.” Also, leaf 
34 (E2) and leaf 39 (E7) have been supplied in very neatly written manu- 
script. Less easy to detect is the substitution of two leaves of the introductory 
poety: [7] and [{]*]. These have exactly the same context as the corre- 
sponding leaves in the princeps, but they have been taken from a copy of what 
is generally called the third edition of Don Quixote, published by Iorge 
Rodriguez in Lisbon in 1605. The most conspicuous difference is the use by 
Rodriguez of capital letters which are much larger than those used by Cuesta. 
Closer inspection reveals that the italic type is slightly larger, with some letters 
of different shape. The arrangement of the verses on the pages also varies 
from the form used in the princeps. There is no way to determine with any 
certainty when these four leaves were bound in to make the copy complete. 
If the opinion of the specialists at the Bennett Studios is correct, the leaves 
must have been added before Mr. Coleman purchased the copy and had it re- 
bound. More important is the fact that these blemishes are “honest” ones; 
there is none of the lettering faked by pen or brush with amazing skill, as in 
the Hispanic Society of America copy, or pages repaired with such artistry 
that one might easily be fooled. 
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A minor peculiarity of the two “nueva” copies is the scattered use of two 
sizes of type in the running heads of the opening pages of text. In the 
princeps edition a small “Primera parte de don” appears on the verso and 
“Quixote de la Mancha” on the recto for the first thirty-two pages; from page 
thirty-three on, a larger type is used. In the second edition, the larger type 
is used throughout. In the two “nueva” copies there is an original mixture: 
the large size appears on leaves 1 through 9—r, the small on 9—v and 10—r, 
the large on 10—v through 15—r, the small on 15—v and 16—r, the large on 
16—v, the small on 17—r & v, 18—r & v (numbered 15 in error), and 19—r 
through 32—v. The large commences on 33—r and continues through the book. 

Space does not permit listing here all the seventy variants which differentiate 
the Kebler and Hispanic Society of America “nueva” copies from the princeps 
and second editions. They are detailed in the Hispanic Review article men- 
tioned above. The great majority arise from differences in accentuation, a 
few in punctuation and spelling: for example, “concluian” in the “nueva 
variedad” instead of “concluian” (p. 1—r, line 32) ; “merecimiento,” instead of 
“merecimiento” without a comma (p. 1—v, line 32); “eauallero” instead of 
“cauallero” (p. 2—r, line 16). There are a few changed words, such as 
“barbada” instead of “brida” (p. 6—v, line 1), and “con su musica” instead of 
“con musica” (p. 7—v, line 24). The most amazing variant is the omission of 
the entire line 23 on page 2—r. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say that the variants in the Kebler and 
Hispanic Society of America “nueva variedad” copies are of great moment. 
However, they seem to indicate little more than the presence in Juan de la 
Cuesta’s print shop of a typesetter with different notions about accent marks, 
and with a tendency to be careless in his spelling. It will be a matter of real 
interest to see how many copies of the “first” edition turn out upon examination 
to be “nueva variedad” editions. On the basis of what is now known, how- 
ever, there can be no question that the “nuevas variedades” will always be 
much fewer in number than copies of the princeps and second editions. The 
Library of Congress is, therefore, indebted to Mr. Kebler for what wiil always 
be one of the rarest of all copies of Spain’s greatest book. 


FURTHER ADDITIONS TO THE CERVANTES COLLECTION* 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Assistant Director, Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


The notable contributions to the Cervantes collection in the Library of 
Congress made by Mr. Leonard Kebler in 1944-45 have twice been the subject 
of articles in this Journal.* To these descriptions of twenty-one rare editions of 
Don Quixote can now be added an account of the thirty-seven Quixotes which 


* Reprinted from The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Acquisitions, Vol. 
IV, no. 1 (November, 1946), 7-9. 

* Francisco Aguilera, “The Kebler Addition to the Don Quixote Collection,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Current Acquisitions, Vol. II, no. 2 (February, 1945), 11-22. Edwin 


B. Knowles, Jr., “A Rare Quixote Edition,” Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
Vol. III, no. 2 (February 1946), 3-5. 
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constitute the remainder of Mr. Kebler’s gift and lend even greater prestige 
to the Library’s holdings of these texts. This group is of interest to students 
of the inconography of Don Quixote and is particularly important in that it 
contains thirteen editions of the seventeenth century—the period in which 
Cervantes’s masterpiece underwent so many vicissitudes of title and text (in- 
cluding even a Hollywood-like transformation to a happy ending). 

Five of these thirteen editions are in the original Spanish (Madrid, 1647, 
1668; Brussels, 1662, 1671; Antwerp, 1673); three are German translations 
(Frankfurt, 1669; Basel and Frankfurt, 1683; Nuremburg, 1696); three are 
Dutch translations (Amsterdam, 1669, 1696, 1699); one is Italian (Rome, 
1677) ; and one French (Amsterdam, 1696). 

The 1647 issue in the original Spanish is the third edition of the complete 
work, that is, it comprises both Part I and Part II. Like the copies in the 
Boston Public Library, the British Museum, and the Barcelona Central Li- 
brary, the Kebler copy is a single volume, while the copies in the Hispanic 
Society of America and the Madrid National Library are in two volumes, but 
have the same number of leaves. In the Kebler copy, the title at first glance 
seems to read JINCENIOSO instead of INGENIOSO (and is so recorded on 
the printed Library of Congress catalogue card), but it seems safer to assume 
that this is because of a slightly broken type. This 1647 Madrid edition is the 
first one to omit Cervantes’s dedication of 1605 to the Duke of Béjar in Part 
I and the 1615 dedication to the Count of Lemos in Part II. Except for these 
omissions it is an exact copy of the 1637 edition. Part I is still divided here 
into four “partes,” just as it was in 1605, presumably in imitation of the 
romances of chivalry Cervantes was superficially parodying. It was not until 
1780 that this division was abandoned by no less an authority than the Royal 
Spanish Academy in its edition of that year. The Reverend John Bowle did the 
same in his notable critical edition of the following year, published in Salis- 
bury, England. 

The Brussels edition of 1662 has the distinction of being the first edition in 
Spanish which had plates (most of them copied from the two-volume Dutch 
edition of 1657, one volume of which was included in the first portion of Mr. 
Kebler’s gift). It has another distinction (which is somewhat questionable) of 
being the first to change the original titles to a single inclusive one, Vida y 
hechos del ingenioso cavallero Don Quixote de la Mancha; this was adopted 
in a great many later editions, to the dismay of orthodox purists such as Juan 
Sufié Benages.? The division of Part I into four smaller parts is here carried 
over into Part II, which makes the Brussels editor more Cervantist than 
Cervantes. This practice was subsequently imitated by a number of editors.* 

The Madrid 1668 edition is a reprint of the one published in the same city 


* The original titles were: for Part I, El ingenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, and for Part II, Segunda parte del ingenioso cavallero Don Quixote de la 
Mancha. Juan Sufié Benages in his annotated edition of the novel (Barcelona, 1932) 
protests against any alteration of the Cervantes-given titles, as well as against the now 
universal practice of doing away with the division of Part I into four “parts.” 

* Since 1780 the standard practice has been to divide each of the two main parts of 
the work into chapters—fifty-two for the first, seventy-four for the second. 
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six years earlier. The title page of Part II is still dated “1662” through the 
printer’s failure to make the necessary alteration. The title of each part goes 
back to the original form. The 1662 and 1668 Madrid editions are held in high 
esteem as the most adequately edited of the time. Their two-column text, 
however, cannot elicit like praise for readability. 

The Brussels 1671 edition is a reprint of the one published in 1662 in the 
same city, which we have already described. To what extent its plates differ 
from those of the earlier issue is a subject which will require careful study 
of conflicting opinions. 

The Kebler copy of the Antwerp 1673 edition, like the few other known 
copies, bears in volume two the date “1672.” It is also a reprint of the 1662 
Brussels edition, but it differs from this and from the one dated 1671 in that it 
includes a statement transferring the publishing privilegio from the heirs of 
Juan Mommartre to the Verdussen firm. 

The German translation of 1669, published in Frankfurt, is the third edition 
of the first German version, which covered only the first twenty-two chapters 
of Part I, while the 1683 item, published in Basel and Frankfurt, is the second 
edition of the first complete German translation (1682). The translator, one 
“J. R. B.,” claims that he has followed the original Spanish text with some 
aid from the French version of Filleau de Saint Martin. 

The Nuremberg 1696 item is not properly Don Quixote, but a German 
translation of Filleau de Saint Martin’s “continuation” of Cervantes’s story, 
first published in French in 1695, as the last of the five volumes of Histoire de 
Padmirable Don Quichotte de la Manche. Juan Givanel i Mas calls this con- 
tinuation “a series of ridiculous adventures.’’* 

The Dutch editions of 1669 and 1696 are reprints of Lambert van den Bos’s 
translation, first published in 1657. The one dated 1696 is not the third edition, 
as the cover states, but the fourth, since the third appeared in 1670. The 1699 
edition, also included in Mr. Kebler’s gift, is the same Van den Bos translation 
revised by Godofridus von Broekhuysen. 

The Rome edition of 1677 is a combination of the first edition of Part I, 
published in 1622 with the verses untranslated, and the Part II which first ap- 
peared in 1625. It is the first illustrated Italian translation, but the plates are 
copies of the Dutch edition of 1657. 

The last seventeenth-century item is the Amsterdam edition of 1696, of five 
volumes in three, which contains Filleau de Saint Martin’s French version of 
Don Quixote plus his bold “continuation.” It is interesting to note that in his 
translation the enterprising Filleau de Saint Martin omitted the last chapter in 
order to eliminate the Don’s death and thus be in a position to continue the 
story. The second volume of the Kebler copy has the imprint date 1595, which 
is obviously an error for 1695. This copy and the one at the Barcelona Central 
Library seem to be the only known complete sets of this edition. 

The remainder of the Quixotes presented to the Library by Mr. Kebler in- 
cludes twenty-four nineteenth- and twentieth-century items, representing six- 
teen foreign languages. We shall mention first the 1818-1819 Stockholm edition 


*Catdleg de la Collecciéd Cervantica . . . , Barcelona, Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 
1916, Vol. I, 142. 
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in four volumes, which is the first complete Swedish translation; this was 
made by Jonas Magnus Stjernstolpe from the Spanish Academy edition of 
1780. It includes a few pages of notes and a life of Cervantes based on 
Gregorio Mayans y Siscar’s biography. Another Swedish edition, of 785 pages 
(Stockholm, 1857), is the work of a translator identified only as “A. L.” Two 
Polish translations (Warsaw, 1855, 1899) are the work of Walenty Zakrzew- 
ski, who omitted the preliminary poems. Three different Russian translations 
(St. Petersburg, 1831 and 1873, and Moscow, 1904) are the work respectively 
of Chaplet, V. Karelina, and N. B. Tulupova. The second one mentioned is 
a translation of the complete text, from the original Spanish. A Danish item 
(Copenhagen, 1880) is a twenty-two chapter condensation for the young 
translated by Anna Winkel Horn from the French. 

Hungarian is represented by two editions (Budapest, 1875 and 1900), both 
the work of Gyéry Vilmos; the second of these is an abridgment. Greek is 
represented by I. Skylissés’s translation (Tephlis, 1864), from the French of 
Florian, limited to fifty of the fifty-two chapters of Part I and fifty-five of the 
seventy-four chapters of Part II. There are also a Finnish translation by 
Juho Aukusti Hollo, in two volumes in four, published in Porvoo, in 1927-1928, 
and a Slovenian translation by Stanko Leben, in one volume, published in 
Ljubljana in 1935. 

The thirteen items just mentioned, as well as eleven more briefly reported 
below, require considerable analysis by Hispanists acquainted with languages 
not usually associated with the study of Cervantes. Similarly, they require 
careful investigation of the holdings of various libraries which, because of 
the war, have not had the opportunity to report on additions to their Spanish 
collections in the last few years. 

In order of language, the following items complete the Kebler gift: 

Bulgarian: Sofia, 1925, one vol.; Croatian: Zagreb, [1931], one vol.; 
Estonian: Tartu, 1924, and Tallinn, [1923], one vol.; Hebrew: Jerusalem, 
1920, one vol., and Berlin, 1923-1925, four vols.; Japanese: Tokio, 1927, one 
vol.; Malayan: Batavia, 1933, one vol.; Russian: Moscow, 1895, two vols. in 
one; Yiddish: Warsaw, 1911, one vol. 

Included also is a three-volume edition in English printed in embossed type 
for the use of the blind, Boston, 1896. 

Thanks to Mr. Kebler’s gift, the Library of Congress has now one of the 
most significant Don Quixote collections to be found in Europe or America. 
The shelves of the Hispanic Foundation and the vaults of the Rare Books 
Division should prove most rewarding to students of the original text, and to 
those studying the translations and the iconography of Cervantes’s masterpiece. 


* The publication in Spain of a catalogue of Cervantes’s works exhibited this year 
at the National Library of Madrid to celebrate the 330th anniversary of his death 
has been announced in Bibliografia Hispénica for July, 1946: Exposicién Cervantina 
en la Biblioteca Nacional para commemorar el CCCXXX aniversario de la muerte de 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Catélogo. Madrid, Direccién General de Propaganda, 
[Imp. P. Lépez], 1946. 
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A SURVEY OF THE TEACHING OF SPANISH IN THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS OF NEW ENGLAND 


DonaLp D. WALSH 
Assistant Director of Studies, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 


In an attempt to discover the status of Spanish in the “private” schools of 
New England, questionnaires were sent to the seventy independent schools of 
New England that are members of the Secondary Education Board. The 
following report is based on completed questionnaires from fifty-one schools. 

The total enrollment in these schools is 11,789; 6,293 (53 per cent) are 
studying French; 2,259 (19 per cent) are studying Spanish; 694 (6 per cent) 
are studying German. If we take the medians of the percentages of each school, 
the results are almost the same; 52.5 per cent for French; 18.3 per cent for 
Spanish ; 3.9 per cent for German. 

The clear preponderance of French is not surprising, in view of the con- 
servatism of many of these schools, and in view of their need to prepare 
students for Eastern colleges and universities, many of which showed until 
recently a reluctance to accept Spanish in satisfaction of the foreign language 
requirement for the bachelor’s degree. The disabilities against Spanish for 
undergraduates have been removed now in the men’s colleges, although the 
requirement of French or German for the doctorate is still in force. 

The removal of disabilities against Spanish at the college level is being 
followed by similar action in some of the independent schools that have up 
to now prevented students from electing Spanish freely. Four schools state 
that their distribution of language students is not indicative of their new 
language policy, since Spanish has been raised within the past year to a posi- 
tion of equality with French and German. 

But the fact remains that, despite some “expressions of good intentions,” 
in thirty of the fifty-one schools Spanish has a position that is in some official 
way inferior to that of French. In seven of the schools, Spanish is not taught 
at all (and by contrast, German is not taught in sixteen schools, but French 
is taught in all) ; in three other schools, Spanish study is restricted to the final 
year or two. In four schools, it is restricted to students who have already 
begun their study of Spanish elsewhere before admission. In twelve schools, 
Spanish may not be studied until the tenth grade (which includes three schools, 
however, that have only grades 10-12). In eighteen schools the study of French 
is begun one or more years earlier than the study of Spanish. In only twenty- 
eight of the fifty-one schools is it possible to study Spanish through all four 
of the secondary-school years. 

One of the most persistent and legitimate pleas of foreign language teachers 
is that they be given time enough to prepare their students thoroughly in the 
basic language skills before having to attempt the advanced “third-year” 
course. In twenty-two of the schools here studied, students of French may have 
three years of training before going on into the advanced course, while only 
six schools offer a comparable opportunity in Spanish, and of these six, three 
offer it only to the less able students. 

Another test of an adequate teaching program in foreign language is the 
opportunity given for advanced study at the third- and fourth-year levels. 
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While all fifty-one of the schools have a French 3 course, and twenty-nine 
have a French 4 course, only thirty-eight schools offer Spanish 3, and only 
twelve offer Spanish 4. 

One of the questions asked what restrictions there were against a student’s 
free choice of Spanish as his only modern foreign language. We have already 
reported on the restrictions against beginning Spanish as early as grade nine; 
some of the other answers are revealing if not encouraging: “Students apply- 
ing for admission to colleges at which Spanish is not recognized for the satis- 
faction of a reading requirement are required to elect French” (This from a 
boys’ school, though men’s colleges now accept Spanish for the reading require- 
ment!); “Students must have Latin, German, or French for at least two 
years”; “We feel that it is desirable to have had French and seldom permit 
Spanish unless there has been some French in the program”; “If a student 
has given evidence of language learning ability . . . he is urged to take 
French”; “We generally recommend French or Latin”; “Spanish may be the 
second foreign language for some students”; “We teach Spanish to those 
entering with it, but are not encouraging it yet”; “We prefer it as a secondary 
language to French, German, Latin, or Greek”; “Since we have one teacher 
only in Spanish, the classes must be small”; “An effort has been made to 
persuade younger boys to begin French, On the other hand, boys may elect 
German or Spanish if they have a good reason.” 

In three-fifths of these schools, then, Spanish is still a “poor cousin,” either 
not accepted at all or regarded with condescension or grudging tolerance. 
There is, moreover, little reason to hope that the situation will change notably 
for the better in these schools unless students and parents make a much more 
insistent and effective demand for the recognition of Spanish as the full equal 
of French and German. 

There remain twenty schools that now grant Spanish this official equality, 
and they deserve to be listed: Abbot Academy, Admiral Billard Academy, 
Belmont Hill School, The Choate School, Dana Hall School, Kent School, 
Kimball Union Academy, The Loomis School, Mary A. Burnham School, The 
Moses Brown School, Northfield School for Girls, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Miss Porter’s School, Proctor Academy, The Rivers Country Day 
School, St. Paul’s School, The Taft School, Walnut Hill School, Westover 
School, and Williston Academy. 

Yet even in these schools, which place no official obstacles in the way of 
Spanish, the statistics on numbers do not differ markedly from the general 
statistics. Of 5,524 students, 2,725 or 49 per cent study French; 1,198, or 
22 per cent study Spanish; and 304, or 5.5 per cent study German. The median 
percentages for each school are 50 per cent for French, 23 per cent for 
Spanish, and 3 per cent for German. This is in part the result of students 
beginning the study of French in pre-preparatory schools before entering the 
secondary schools, and in part the result of the point of view of some admis- 
sion officials and directors of studies, who view with alarm and distaste the 
encroachment of Spanish upon the traditional favorites. Even in these schools, 
much must still be done by public, student, and parental opinion to bring about 
a true equality of opportunity for Spanish—Reprinted from Pan American 
Digest, monthly publication of The Pan American Society of New England, 
Inc. (75 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts), for November, 1946, 
pp. 3-4. 
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WHAT A COMPANY LOOKS FOR IN ENGAGING MEN AND 
WOMEN FOR FOREIGN TRADE WORK 


Cuartes E. SHAw 
Overseas Labor Adviser, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), 
New York, N.Y. 


When Mr. Carson* first tried to get in touch with me to ask if I would take 
part in this program, I was in Montreal attending the annual meeting of the 
International Labor Organization as a United States employer adviser. His 
letter was forwarded to me, so I thought I might get a little first-hand informa- 
tion on the subject. There were forty-seven nations represented at the con- 
ference. I did not talk with all of them, but the sampling survey which I made 
indicated a unanimity of opinion on this subject. I went directly from Montreal 
to Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, where we had a conference of our Com- 
pany Employee Relations men from Latin American countries. The following 
week we had a meeting of managers from the same countries. Then, two weeks 
ago, I had the opportunity to discuss the subject with the representatives of 
the foreign departments of about a dozen large United States corporations 
which have extensive foreign operations. Their reactions were all the same. 
Do not send inexperienced people abroad. It is not a training ground for 
processing young people. Foreign service is a career for experienced people 
who have some of the pioneer spirit, plus a genuine interest in people. 

“Foreign Trade” is a term with a romantic ring to it, which may be the 
reason so many people seem to think that a job outside the United States 
is a glamorous way to make a lot of money without doing much more work 
than whistling for the Number One Boy. Such people are woefully unfamiliar 
with conditions in other countries today. The requirements for success abroad 
are in many respects more exacting than in the United States; correspondingly, 
the rewards are much greater for the average person, particularly in some 
countries. 

The war has given a tremendous impetus to industrial development through- 
out the world. Those countries which were actively in the war reached their 
all-time high in production. The other countries with less industrial develop- 
ment had their supply of manufactured goods suddenly cut off. This created 
a great opportunity for national manufacturers and they have taken full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. To one who has traveled through Latin America 
before and since the last war, the transformation is unbelievable. 

This great industrial expansion will create new opportunities for trade. Be- 
fore the war, statistics showed that our largest foreign trade was with those 
countries most industrialized and the amount of trade was in proportion to 
the industrial development of the country concerned. 

Foreign trade is limited by the purchasing power of the general population 
in a country and one of .the few certain ways of increasing that purchasing 
power is to increase the production of the people by giving them horsepower 


* James S. Carson, Chairman of the Education Committee, National Foreign Trade 
Council, Vice-President of the American and Foreign Power Company, and a con- 
sistent advocate for many years of more and better teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. H.G.D. 
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and machinery to increase their output. Consequently, American businessmen 
interested in foreign trade are anxious to assist in the industrial development 
of our world neighbors. 

In addition to the opportunities which will develop here in the United States 
for persons interested in an expanding foreign trade, there will be oppor- 
tunities to represent a company in foreign countries either as a direct employee 
or the head of an agency in which case several companies might be repre- 
sented. The opportunities for such representatives should be very great be- 
cause no longer are European products the standard of excellence. Buyers 
throughout the world today prefer the sign, “Made in the U.S.A.” If America 
can keep her cost of production on a competitive basis, there will be no prac- 
tical limit to our foreign trade. Also there will be many opportunities to help 
build or expand new industries or reestablish industries which were destroyed, 
such as those in the Far East. Experience is perhaps more important in the 
manufacturing or operating end of the business than it is on the commercial 
side. Nearly every country has strict regulations limiting the entry of foreign 
labor because they want to retain all of the good job opportunities for their 
own citizens. However, most countries are willing to admit technicians and 
technically educated people if it can be demonstrated that they are not avail- 
able among the nationals. This, however, does not apply generally to doctors 
and lawyers. Most Latin American countries have strict percentage limitations 
on the number of foreigners which can be employed by any company. This 
varies from ten per cent to 3314 per cent. In some countries it applies to all 
classes as a whole; in others, there are two major subdivisions—manual 
workers and intellectual workers. However, in Brazil the limitation applies to 
each category. For practical reasons, therefore, no company would be willing 
to use some of its percentage allowable for the employment of inexperienced 
persons. 

There is another very important matter that every company which wishes 
to continue in business in a foreign country must consider, that is, the goodwill 
of the citizens of the country. One of the best ways of building goodwill is 
to provide jobs with good promotional opportunities for its citizens. Most 
companies have as their objective the gradual replacement of foreign staff 
with nationals, so that eventually they will have only shareholders’ repre- 
sentatives and such technicians and technical persons as are not available 
among the nationals. The ability to teach nationals is therefore one of the 
prime requisites of persons sent abroad. 

You may ask what are the qualifications required for success abroad. After 
experience, I might list as important points: adaptability, resourcefulness, 
personality, ability to get along well with other people, patience, ability to 
learn a foreign language, and, in the case of a married man, a wife who is 
as anxious as her husband for an overseas life. There is no magic in foreign 
employment which can make a success out of a misfit. 

A man in foreign trade must be what the Latins call “simpatico.” (We have 
no English equivalent of the word; poor synonyms are: friendly, acceptable, 
the kind of person one likes to have around.) If he is to be successful, he must 
be a goodwill ambassador for his corhpany and his country, in addition to his 
other duties. Self-centered persons, no matter how brilliant they may be, or 
what other excellent qualities they may have, do not make good industrial 
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ambassadors simply because they do not make friends readily. The American 
engineer is not only sent out to build a factory, but build goodwill as well. The 
salesman is expected to sell himself, his company, and his country, in addi- 
tion to electric motors or bulldozers or whatever his line may be. Every 
American in a foreign land must recognize the importance of public relations; 
he must have a warm, friendly human interest in life and people around him. 
He must have a definite liking for the new land in which he finds himself, 
a desire to become a good member of the community, and he must not have 
the thought in the back of his head that if he can only stick it out for a few 
more years he can go home and retire. 

In addition to interviewing men for foreign service, it is becoming general 
practice to interview their wives. A wife can be even more important than 
education, experience, or any other qualification. The man who thinks about 
going abroad to work and live should regard his wife, if he has one or intends 
to get one, with a cold and discerning eye. A wife who in unhappy abroad 
will not only make her husband unhappy, but she will hinder his work and 
eventually he will have to be recalled to the United States. Except for pro- 
fessional qualifications, a wife should have all the characteristics demanded 
in the husband. She must make friends easily, she must be a capable and 
charming hostess, she must be eager to take a real interest in the life of the 
country where she is going. In some cases it may be necessary to reject a 
well-qualified man simply because an interview with his wife indicates that 
she could not successfully break home ties in the United States—her bridge 
club, her close circle of friends, the daily telephone conversations with her 
mother, family reunions at Christmas, etc. On the other hand, the properly 
qualified wife can often be the greatest single factor in her husband’s success. 
She can help him make his friends and establish his contacts. 

Certainly a man in foreign work must be able to learn to speak the language 
of the country to which he is sent. If the candidate is to be the only repre- 
sentative in a foreign country, it is imperative that he speak the language 
before he goes. If he is to go where there is already a large group of his 
countrymen, the need is less immediate. In my company we do not demand 
fluency in the foreign language as a qualification, but what we do expect 
is the ability to learn. There are many excellent concentrated courses in for- 
eign languages available; we give them to our people when they first arrive 
in some locations. 

The Creole Petroleum Corporation, one of the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) foreign affiliates, has instituted a very thorough language-teaching 
and indoctrination program for employees sent to Venezuela, where Creole 
operates. They have an eight-week course, consisting of five hours a day of 
Spanish, plus two hours of supplementary material. The Spanish instruction is 
a combination of the methods evolved by the Armed Forces Institute and 
various language schools. The five hours are divided into four equal periods. In 
the morning one hour and fifteen minutes is devoted to classroom work where 
the instructor presents the new material. Up to twelve students may attend 
such classes. This is followed by an hour and fifteen minutes with drill masters, 
where the student is required to use, practice, and repeat what has been given 
by the instructor. There are two drill masters to each instructor, so that each 
group is limited to six. This two-and-a-half-hour schedule is repeated in the 
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afternoon. Phonograph recordings are made periodically to enable the student 
to hear his own mistakes because he cannot correct them until he is impressively 
convinced of his errors. This program has been in effect for about one year 
and something over two hundred persons have gone through the school. Their 
experience indicates that the average employee can learn as much Spanish in 
this concentrated eight weeks’ course as he would normally learn in two years 
with the average two lessons per week. He has a vocabulary of about two 
thousand words excluding verbs and auxiliary words. This-gets him over the 
first big hurdle of learning a language—he is able to carry on a normal con- 
versation and to understand the language. It gives him a real confidence in 
his own ability and a willingness to use the language; in addition, it instills 
in him a desire to increase his proficiency by further study after he has started 
his job assignment. Creole also provides instruction for this advanced study. 

In addition to Spanish, the supplementary section of the indoctrination course, 
comprising two hours each day, teaches Venezuelan history, customs, and 
laws; together with company organization, its policies, and objectives, as well 
as the basic principles of job instruction and foremanship. It instills in each new 
employee the desire to cooperate with the company in demonstrating that it and 
its employees are good citizens of the country of their adoption and are con- 
tributing to its economic, social, and cultural welfare. The training supplies 
necessary information which they cannot reasonably expect employees to have 
before they go to Venezuela. Although the course keeps the newcomer away 
from his actual job for eight weeks, his progress when he finally begins to 
work is much faster. Creole executives are enthusiastic about this program and 
insist that each new employee take the course before he is assigned. Some old 
employees are also given an opportunity for this eight weeks’ training. Another 
advantage of the indoctrination school is that it helps check the initial em- 
ployments and eliminates or reassigns the misfits. Experience has demonstrated 
that a person who has been successful in the United States is not necessarily 
adaptable to foreign operation. Fortunately, only a few up to now have been 
eliminated because they did not have the necessary language aptitude or dem- 
onstrate the right attitude toward the other subjects presented in the course. 

There are several avenues by which a man can travel to foreign service. 
The one I have been discussing is employment with United States industrial 
firms or businesses which have branches or operations abroad, and there are 
usually more opportunities with large firms than with small ones. Another 
method is to obtain a position with the State Department in the foreign country 
of your choice. This is an excellent way to acquire experience, background, and 
valuable contacts for any future business the person may wish to enter. The 
United States Army is also offering civilian opportunities abroad; while they 
are not lifetime careers, they are sources of experience and also provide 
excellent contacts. A third way is to form an agency or partnership with some 
national, but this not only requires experience but also considerable capital. 
The proper contact is also sometimes difficult to make. 

I have tried to answer many of the common questions about opportunities 
in foreign service. One which I have not covered is salary. Salaries abroad are 
normally about twenty-five per cent higher than at home for comparable work. 
Where the cost of living is very high abroad, some companies grant living or 
post allowances in addition to pay. Many companies also have pension plans 
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which provide for retirement at an earlier age than is normally provided in 
the United States. The best way—and this answers another common question— 
to discover which companies may have foreign positions open is to write and 
ask. Almost all large American companies have representation abroad. Metro- 
politan newspapers frequently list overseas opportunities in the “Help Wanted” 
sections, and employment agencies can be helpful. The jobs are, however, 
mostly limited to engineers, Certified Public Accountants, and other tech- 
_nicians, unless one has domestic experience with a company which has foreign 
operations. To those who want to know whether men with successful records 
abroad have good chances for transfer back to executive positions in the home 
office, the answer is that such opportunities are very limited. Transfers are 
sometimes made, but foreign service should be looked upon as a career and 
not as a stepping-stone. 

Finally, foreign service offers a certain amount of adventure. New and 
strange countries are thrilling. There is excitement in meeting different 
people, in changing the old habits to conform to an entirely different life. 
There may not be the type of adventure that appears in the Sunday newspaper 
supplements. Very few Americans abroad find it necessary to carry guns to 
ward off attacks of headhunters. There is enough change, however, and there 
are enough hardships to satisfy most adventurous cravings. These are the more 
selfish inducements. The greatest reward for those who search for their careers 
overseas is the satisfaction of making a contribution to a different society, 
of helping young countries struggle to greatness. As the architect can watch 
his building grow, so the foreign service man can actually see the results of 
his work. There is so much to be done abroad that an individual’s efforts can 
be recognized and he can receive both fame and fortune while he is alive and 
still able to enjoy them.—Address at Education Session, Thirty-Third National 
Foreign Trade Convention, New York, N.Y., November 12, 1946. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . . conducted by 


E. H. Hespett and Rosert H. WILLIAMS* 








To tHE Eprrors: 
Please be good enough to recommend ten or twelve of the most representa- 
tive plays written by Spanish Americans from earliest times to the present. 


R. B. 
Bronx, New York 


I would suggest the following: 
Colonial Period : 


Anonymous: Ollantay 
Fernan Gonzalez de Eslava: Entremés del ahorcado 





*Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York 3, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz: Auto sacramental del divino lJarciso 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén: La verdad sospechosa 
Las paredes oyen 


Nineteenth Century: 


Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza: Contigo pan y cebolla 
José Fernandez Madrid: Guatemoc 

Juan Cruz Varela: Dido 

Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda: Baltasar 

Felipe Pardo y Aliaga: Los frutos de la educacién 


Twentieth Century: 
Florencio Sanchez: La gringa 
M’hijo el dotor 
Roberto Payré: Sobre las ruinas 
Marco Severi 
Armando Moock: Las amigas de don Juan 
Cancionero del nifio Jestis 


It must be remembered that Spanish America has produced fewer works of 
permanent value in the drama than in any other literary genre. The greatest 
dramatist in the above list, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, is usually classified among 
Spanish authors since his works were all written and produced in Spain. 


E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

I would appreciate it very much if you could give me the names and addresses 
of reliable book dealers in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Santo Domingo. We are 
building up our library in the literatures of these countries and feel that at 
times it might be advantageous to deal directly with a book-dealer of the 
country involved. 

M.N. 
University, Alabama 


I have not been able to find the name of any reliable book-dealer in Santo 
Domingo, but here are some addresses from Cuba and Puerto Rico: 
Cuba: 

Editorial Paginas, Oreilly 505-507, Habana 

Libreria el Estudiante, Monte 462, Habana 

Casa Zimmermann, Neptuno 662, Habana 


Puerto Rico: 
Felipe Campos, Allen 1714, San Juan 
Editorial Gonz4lez Porto, Allen 48, San Juan 
E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I am familiar with the Linguaphone, Cortina, and Funk and Wagnalls 
record sets for the study of Spanish, but I would like to know if the Army or 
Navy developed any special sets during the war and if the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America or any similar company is making any recorded material 
available particularly for classroom use. 


S. M. G. 
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The RCA Victor Division of the Radio Corporation of America recently 
put out a set of records called “New World Spanish,” twenty records (forty 
“sides” ) and textbook, price $23.95 plus tax. You will find more details about 
this set in the company’s advertisement in the November, 1945 issue of His- 
PANIA. Note also the “Decca” records advertised in the November, 1946 issue 
of Hispania. I do not believe that the Navy developed any special set of 
language records. The Intensive Language Program of the American Council 
of Learned Societies developed for Army use records in many languages, 
available from Henry Holt and Company. (See advertisement in this issue.) 


To THE EpiTors: 
Can you give me names and addresses of firms publishing cooperative or 
standardized tests in languages? 


M. M. A. 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


The most recent address I have for the publishers of the Cooperative Tests 
is Cooperative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. Other 
standardized tests are American Council on Education Modern Language 
Tests, Columbia Research Bureau Tests, and C. H. Handschin’s Modern Lan- 
guage Tests, all of which are published by the World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York; and the Jowa Placement Examinations, published 
by the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. The Chicago Language In- 
vestigation (University of Chicago) has developed an aural-comprehension 
test on phonograph records. 

E. H. H. 


To THE EpiTors: 

I am interested in investigating the status of foreign language study in 
the United States today for the purpose of writing a master’s thesis on this 
subject. To clarify the problem the following are questions in which I am 
particularly interested: 

1. What has been the trend in foreign language studies during the period 
1941-1946? 

2. What factors have contributed to the new trend in foreign language 
studies during this period? 

3. What modern foreign languages have become most prominent during this 
period? 

4. What sectional variations of particular foreign language courses offered 
on the elementary, secondary, and college level have been observed in the 
United States? 

I should be grateful to you for suggesting references or sources which might 
aid me in gathering this information. 

K. A. L. 
Tempe, Arizona 


The best sources for a study of present-day trends in foreign language studies 
are the regular journals devoted to the interests of modern foreign language 
teachers: Hispania, the Modern Language Journal, the French Review, the 
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German Quarterly, and Italica. A careful reading of all the issues of these jour- 
nals since 1939 or 1940 will repay you. Of course, the articles which have ap- 
peared in the public press during the last few years and letters to the editors of 
the New York Times and other leading newspapers would be of interest and im- 
portance. From these sources you will find the expression of varying points of 
view on the ASTP language program and the intensified language courses 
which have been left in the wake of this program. See also the Review of Edu- 
cational Research for April, 1943 and April, 1946. For material on sectional 
variations in language study I would suggest that you write to the State 
Department of Education, Austin, Texas (for information on the Texas 
program of Spanish in the elementary schools) and to the United States 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. For a general survey of the status 
of the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese you will find all kinds of helpful 
information in A Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 
(edited by Henry Grattan Doyle), Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1945. 
E. H. H. 


To tHE Eprrors: 
I am interested in the formation of a Spanish Club. Can you tell me where 
I can find material on this subject? 


H. W. 
Onarga, Illinois 


For help in forming a Spanish Club I suggest that you write (1) to the 
Hispanic Institute, Casa de las Espafias, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y., and order a copy of their Suggestions for Spanish Clubs; (2) to Banks 
Upshaw and Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas, asking for their 
catalogue of materials for Spanish Clubs; and (3) to Mr. Joshua Hochstein, 
Evander Childs High School, Gun Hill Road, New York City, asking for 
suggestions for Spanish American club activities. I am sure that from these 
sources you will obtain much helpful material, as well as from the Handbook 
(mentioned above), index, under “clubs.” 


To THE EprTors: 
How can I procure the names of some Spanish American students who 
would correspond with some of my students? 


E.C. 
Troy, New York 


I am glad to be able to suggest the following addresses, which have been 
given me by Mr. Joshua Hochstein, Director of the Council of Pan American 
Activities, Evander Childs High School, New York City: 


In the United States: 


International Friendship League, 41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

International Students Society, Box 67, Vancouver, Washington. 

Junior Red Cross, American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Student Forum on International Relations, 406 Sutter St., San Francisco, California. 

Student Letter Exchange, Waseca High School, Waseca, Minnesota. 

The Caravan, 132 East 65th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 

The Christian Science Monitor Mailbag, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


In Latin America: 


Instituto Cultural Argentino-Norteamericano, Maipi 686, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Asociacién Estudiantil de Correspondencia Interamericana, Apartado 841, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Repd&blica Dominicana. 

Seccién Argentina de Correspondencia Escolar Internacional, Avenida de Mayo 1396, 
Buenos Aires (Under the auspices of Argentine National Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation). . 

Escuela “Republica Argentina,” Avenida Repiblica Argentina 78, México, D. F. 

Instituto “Rita Lecumberry,” Guayaquil, Ecuador (Directora: Srta. Ema Ortiz). 

Srta. Arvida Carvajal B., Cooperacién Intelectual, Casilla lo d, Santiago, Chile. 

Professor César A. Ochoa, Apartado 259, Cuenca, Ecuador. 

Sra. Profa. Ofelia A. de Jonghi, Tacuari 1314, Buenos Aires (President of the 
Argentine Association of Foreign Language Teachers). 


To THE EptTors: 
We wish to give a Pan American assembly in our high school. Can you tell 
me where I can get material for this—something lively and interesting? 
L. H. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Sources from which you can obtain material suitable for such an assembly 
are: Joshua Hochstein, Evander Childs High School, New York City; the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. There are also central organiza- 
tions of Pan American clubs, such as the Pan American League, Ingraham 
Building, Miami, Florida. You might also write to the United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


To THE Eprrors: 

I am interested in translating a Mexican book, preferably a contemporary 
novel. Before beginning my work I would like to know which novels have 
already been translated and I thought that perhaps you could give me that 
information. I would appreciate it very much if you could send me a list or, 
if this has already been printed in your quarterly H1sPpANra or you know of 
any other source by which I can obtain this material, please let me know. 

B. W. 
Corona, New Mezico 


The best list of translations to which I can refer you is the bibliography 
compiled by Professor R. U. Pane: “Two Hundred Latin American Books 
in English Translation,” published in the Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 8 (December, 1943). If you have access to the Pan American 
Bookshelf (published by the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C.) 
you can bring Professor Pane’s list up to date by going through the issues 
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of the last three years. If this publication is not available to you, you might 

obtain the necessary information by writing directly to the Pan American 

Union and asking them for a list of Mexican novels translated since 1943. 
E. H. H. 


To THE EprrTors: 

Some time ago I examined briefly a copy of a text on the Golden Age 
of Spanish literature. I have forgotten the name of author and publisher. I am 
ashamed of my oversight, for I usually file a card for books I think may be 
useful to me later. Could you guess what book I have in mind or recommend 
some other one dealing with the Golden Age which might be suitable for 
reading in a second or third year college class? 


W. J. D. 
Fairfield, Iowa 


I believe that the book which you have in mind is: Angel Gonzalez Palencia’s 
La Espaiia del siglo de oro (edited by Ralph J. Michels), New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1939. You might also find suitable Diez comedias del siglo de 
oro an annotated omnibus of ten complete plays by the most representative 
Spanish dramatists of the Golden Age) edited by Alpern and Martel, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 


E. H. H. 


To tHE Eprrors: 
Will you kindly let me know where to obtain some films about South 
America and Mexico to be shown at the college? 


E.R. 
Brooklyn, New York 


There are a number of places in the vicinity of Brooklyn which can provide 
you with the films you need. I would suggest that you write to some of the 
following : 


American Museum of Natural History, 79th Street and Central Park West, New 
York, N.Y. 

Cunard White Star, Ltd., 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Association of School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Pan American Airways System, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Pan American Union, Section on Motion Pictures, Washington 6, D.C. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N.Y. (A reliable commercial film 
company. ) 


To tHE Eprtors: 

I am doing research work for a paper on the Mexican people, their phi- 
losophy and culture, and their economic problems, I was wondering if you 
would have the names of any books, either in Spanish or in English, which 
might help me in this work. For the paper itself I will narrow the subject 
down a great deal, but I would like to do a great deal of reading first. 

J. M. 


Elsah, Illinois 
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I would suggest that you consult the bibliographies on Mexico in Preston 
E. James’s Latin America (New York: Odyssey Press, 1942), pp. 882-884, 
and in Mary W. Williams’ The People and Politics of Latin America (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1938), pp. 852-853, for titles of works that might help 
you in your study. A very good concise study of modern Mexican problems 
is Hubert Herring’s Towards an Understanding of Mexico (New York: The 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, n.d.) You might also 
find the following works helpful: 


Antonio Caso: El] problema de México y la ideologia nacional, Mexico, D.F., 1924. 
Julio Jiménez Rueda: Herejias y supersticiones en la Nueva Espatia, Mexico, D.F., 
1946. 


Antonio Garcia Cubas: El libro de mis recuerdos. Narraciones histéricas, anecdéticas, 
y de costumbres mexicanas anteriores al actual estado social, ilustrado con més de 
300 fotograbados, México, D.F., 1945. 


To THE EpiTors: 
Do you know the correct procedure for a teacher exchange between New 
York and Latin America or New York and Spain? 


G. D. 
New York, N.Y. 


For information concerning a possible “teacher exchange” between New 
York and Latin America or New York and Spain I would suggest that you 
write to the United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., and to the 
Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

E. H. H. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ... 








“JUSTIFYING FOREIGN LANGUAGES” 
To THE EpirTor: . 


It seems to me that Mr. Du Bato? largely answers his own query as to what 
can be done about the study of foreign languages by saying, “We must do an 
effective, well-organized public relations job to promote language study.” 

Doing a sales job to the public presupposes that we have something to sell 
and are ourselves convinced of its worth. The quality of work done in the 
schools has long been under attack and seems to be the basis for the Harvard 
Report’s lack of enthusiasm for languages in the secondary program. We know 
it was true of Spanish during its period of growth in popularity that the 
demand outran the supply of well-prepared teachers and that the quality of the 
product suffered accordingly. However, if the average preparation of the 
students we get here at Colby Junior College is any indication, the teachers 
who were thrust hastily into teaching Spanish are fast achieving competence. 


*“Letter to the Editor,” Hispania, XXIX, 415-416 (August, 1946). 
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I believe it is an indication, for I have students whose two years of preparatory- 
school Spanish was done in Canada, Hawaii, California, Washington State, 
and a great variety of intermediate points. A good word might be said too for 
the New York Regents’ examinations. With all the objections to teaching as a 
cramming process to prepare for the “Regents’,” it has at least been possible 
during the period of uncertain preparation of students to attach real im- 
portance to a Regents’ mark, whereas a “C” mark from one high school 
(elsewhere than in New York) might represent a higher level of preparation 
than an “A” from another high school. Isn’t perhaps the answer concerning 
“Regents” for New York language teachers to bring sufficient pressure to 
bear upon the responsible authorities to get greater importance attached to 
aural and oral proficiency? Possibly the tests with which the University of 
Chicago Language Investigation is experimenting may lead in that direction 
by helping to establish norms, 

We know that two years of high-school or one year of college work is in- 
sufficient time to turn out students who can really speak a language. Yet 
there are many of the essential phrases and verb-forms which can as well as 
not be practised in sentences that have a travel flavor and practical useful- 
ness. This is perfectly honest, and at the same time it gives the student that 
sense of achievement which is the secret of success of the flourishing lan- 
guage schools of our cities. And he can come as near to “speaking the 
language,” certainly, as many of the tradesmen and others in Spanish-speak- 
ing countries who “speak English”—so long as one does not ask them to go 
beyond a few stock phrases. Our students will soon be “the public,” and 
their parents are very active parts of it now, so that this is one of the places 
in which we have an opportunity to be building public relations on a solid 
foundation—and in the process educating the public not to expect the im- 
possible or the miraculous. 

As salesmen, perhaps, we need to ask ourselves whether we are always as 
convinced of the worthwhileness of our wares as the circumstances warrant. 
All about us are educators, public leaders, business firms, veterans, who talk 
of the importance of language, and miscellaneous members of “the people,” 
who are the customers for modern foreign language phonograph records and 
textbooks, as booksellers and record-dealers can attest. Why should we be 
on the defensive rather than out on the housetops leading the proclaiming as 
to the importance of languages? It is not, or should not be, a question of 
intrenched interests. I, for one, am convinced that in this age when the ques- 
tion of human relations is the most pressing of all problems throughout the 
world it is completely unjustifiable that students should be graduated from 
high school with from four to six units of language but only one of history— 
and that, practically always, the history of the United States. Given three 
years of a modern foreign language and three years of history, the student 
has so much better an idea of where the people who speak his foreign 
language fit into the total picture that he has more incentive to continue than 
one who has spent six years attempting to acquire basic skills in two languages, 
and he certainly has much better grounding for world citizenship. So let us 
welcome rather than bemoan this change and collaborate with our allies the 
social scientists in building international understanding. 

As educators, have we the vision to see for ourselves the necessity for 
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teaching languages as clearly as Nicholas Murray Butler, who emphasized 
that phase in a recent interview with a New York Times reporter? If we 
have the vision, do we attempt to convey it to our students and on all possible 
occasions to public gatherings and the press? What do we really know about 
“education in the Air Age”? If we feel that the accusation that educators 
lack vision is false, what do we do about it? For instance, how many last 
August after reading the keynote address by the Aviation Editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune to the World Congress on Air Age Education in session 
at the International House in New York wrote a “letter to the editor” pro- 
testing his thesis that leaders in education, religion, and politics lack adequate 
conceptions of this changing world? 

May we be forgiven for whatever reason we have given the public to think 
that we educators who are language teachers are laggards and proceed to 
take such leadership that there can be no question! There are, as I see it, 
three major fronts on which we need to concentrate our energies: 


1. The essential nature of language as a tool for understanding needs continual 
emphasis. International conferences and student exchanges are fine, but what 
handicaps language barriers can be! Here we might take articles in the New York 
Times, for instance, as a point of departure. Recently, when I had occasion to 
present the case for languages, there were three feature articles in one issue which 
lent themselves to making this point: (1) mention of the Inter-American Bar 
Association in a prominent connection with the proposed formation of a World 
Bar Association, (2) an important medical discovery announced at the Second 
Inter-American Conference of Cardiologists, and (3) a long article on proposed 
student exchanges with France. How much do we Spanish teachers know about 
the UN, with its nineteen Spanish-speaking members? And the UNESCO, with 
its tremendous potentialities for international interchange and all the ways of 
using language which that involves? Do we lag behind Nicholas Murray Butler 
and the “Air Age educators” in comprehending the greatly increased need for 
language study? 

2. The imperative demand that we make our tourists better emissaries of goodwill 
lays a definite responsibility upon us. Our students and our ex-students make up 
a great share of the tourist horde. We may shudder when a man who is an 
anthropologist, novelist, and Major in the Air Transport Command, as was Oliver 
La Farge when he adddressed a group of leading educators and industrialists in 
Denver a few months ago, says that there is real danger that our tourists, if not 
educated soon and thoroughly as to their responsibilities, may sabotage all efforts 
at international goodwill and mutual understanding, but we know all too well what 
he means by this alarming statement. 

3. The vocational possibilities should receive due emphasis. The Retail Merchants’ 
Association of New York thinks it worth while to publish a full-page advertise- 
ment extending a welcome to UN representatives and stating that they have 
linguists who will gladly give them special attention. Where are those salesgirl- 
linguists trained? Do we read the want ads in the daily and Sunday papers? For 
secretaries or stenographers wanted the phrasing runs all the way from “com- 
pletely bilingual” to “knowledge Spanish helpful.” For a manager for a Latin 
American branch of an export firm we read “knowledge Spanish essential.” What 
of the air lines that require their stewards or stewardesses to speak French or 
Spanish? What of the need for educators, religious workers, business executives, 
to know the language of the peoples with whom they deal or would like to deal? 


Let us, then, inform the public as to what we have to offer and then show 
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no false modesty in asking of it the support necessary for the task we would 
perform. The staff to teach the small classes we have always known were 
desirable, the phonographs and phonograph records we would have at our 
students’ command, the films we should like to have with the foreign language 
script available to use with them, the up-to-date texts and the quantities of 
reading materials our students should have at their disposal—all these cost 
money. But if we have the vision to lead, the courage to ask the means to 
accomplish the possibilities we see ahead, and the ability to make these 
possibilities materialize, I believe administrators and the public will rally to 
our support. 
IRENE ZIMMERMAN 
Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire 


A TRICKY INSTANCE OF SER VERSUS ESTAR 


To THE Epiror: 


Mr. Spurr’s reflections in the August issue of HisPANria regarding the 
rules for ser and estar recall an incident in my own experience which serves 
to illustrate a particular case that might well prove a pitfall for the unwary. 
I was studying piano at the time with a Mexican teacher. One day in the 
course of the lesson, after he had been interrupted to attend to some other 
matter, the maestro came back to the piano, pointer in hand, and scanning 
the notes, asked: “Dénde es?” Now, of course, to the average student, drilled 
to say “gDénde estd?”’, the mere suggestion that one might ever be able to 
say correctly “gDénde es?” is unthinkable. The correctness of the latter 
expression in this instance, however, is at once apparent if we render it freely 
in English by Where is it that it is? or better still What place is the place 
(where we left off)?, which is the true sense of the question. While the ex- 
planation is obvious enough to most mature students, I have found it a bit 
subtle for beginners. 

C. W. WEIANT 
105 South Division Street, 
Peekskill, New York 


DEATH OF NORBERTO PINILLA 


To THE EDITor: 


The year 1946 took a heavy toll of Chilean men of letters, but it was with 
a keen feeling of personal loss that I learned from a loyal Chilean friend of 
the death on July 20, 1946 of Norberto Pinilla. All of us, certainly, who have 
been fortunate enough to be sent as scholarship students by the Institute of 
International Education to the Summer School of the University of Chile will 
long remember the friendly handclasp of welcome, the broad smile and eyes 
shining with an abundance of the famous Chilean hospitality, that so char- 
acterized him as Director of the School. 

Students from all parts of our Western Hemisphere admired him and 
counted him as a personal friend. Criticisms came only from those who were 
not in accord with the full democratic principles he so boldly championed. 
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He was most outspoken in his defense of the right of free speech and ex- 
pressed deep concern whenever he believed that right to be in danger any- 
where in Pan America for fear of repercussions in other countries and 
eventually in Chile. He was, indeed, foremost a Chilean, proud of the cultural 
achievements of his country and particularly of what he considered its crown- 
ing glory, the work of Gabriela Mistral. But also he was in the best sense 
a great American. He believed that the good in each country of our hemisphere 
should be the good of all and the problems of one should be the concern of all. 

For me, Norberto Pinilla was one of those friendly souls with whom one 
feels right at home from first acquaintance. He was always willing to chat 
a while, to discuss some Chilean novel or some current expression, and he 
was always concerned and solicitous about my welfare. In his class in the 
Summer School, he was always ready to express his own opinion, but, ai the 
same time, he would insist first on citing the judgments of other capable 
critics so that we might have a variety before drawing our own conclusions. 
In addition to this method of presentation, he once remarked that he had 
only one other principle for teaching, “Know what you are saying and love 
those you are teaching.” But even then his classes were not perhaps all he 
hoped they would be, for in common with most Chilean professors who aspire 
to study and write, much of his time was consumed by the other positions 
he had to fill in order to make a living for his family. Not only was he Director 
de las Escuelas de Temporada de la Universidad de Chile, but also Profesor 
de Liceo de Aplicacién and Profesor de Estética de la Escuela de Bellas 
Artes. 

At the time of his death (he was only forty-four years old), Norberto Pinilla 
was working on a history of Chilean poetry. He had published a Biografia de 
Gabriela Mistral (Santiago, Editorial Tegualda, 1946), showing in the main 
how the events of her life were reflected in her work. Although he himself 
did not know her personally, yet no one can deny that he really knew Gabriela 
Mistral..Of his work there is no doubt as to his best, La generacién chilena 
de 1842 (Santiago, Editorial Manuel Barros Borgofio, 1943). Here he reveals 
true scholarship and research plus an ability for synthesis that has made this 
book indispensable for the understanding of Chilean cultural history. 

On more than one occasion I have watched Pinilla, with his talk full of 
wit and anecdotes flowing from personal experience, dominating the conversa- 
tion at table; may I not wonder without impiety whether at this very moment 
the gods are not enjoying a good laugh from their new dinner-guest? 

Ratpo W. HANNA 
Clark Junior College, 
Vancouver, Washington 


CORRECTIONS 


To THe Eprror: 


In my article in the August Hispania (“Current Variations in the Past 
Indicative Uses of the -ra Form”) I made several references to Professor 
Charles E. Kany’s American Spanish Syntax. Two of these references should 
be corrected in justice to Professor Kany and his most useful work. 

On page 360, lines 13-15, I say, “Kany does not mention the types of con- 
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” 


struction . . .” when, in fact, he does (briefly, but specifically) on page 170 
and again on page 172 of his book; in both places Professor Kany mentions 
the -ra form in main clauses, contrary to my assertion (page 361). 

I wish to apologize to Professor Kany for this error, which apparently oc- 
curred in the reworking of my notes. I feel certain that he will agree with 
me that my statistical break-down gives added clarity to his statement that 


the -ra form as an indicative “. . . is found . . . occasionally in main clauses.” 
May I also point out that page 358, line 18 of my article, reading “It could 
be established . . .” should read: “It could not be established. . . .” 


Cuaries N, STAUBACH 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


WHO WROTE IT? 


To THE EpiTor: 


I wonder if you are acquainted with the following sonnet. I copied it years 
ago, and have lost the name of the author. It was printed in a Mexican 
magazine. 


Hallo mas dulce el habla castellana 
Que la quietud de la nativa aldea, 
Mas deleitosa que la miel hiblea, 

Mas flexible que espada toledana. 

La quiere el coraz6n como una hermana 
Desde que en el hogar se balbucea, 
Porque esta vinculada con la idea 
Como la luz del sol con la mafiana. 

De la miisica tiene la armonia, 

De la irascible tempestad el grito, 
Del mar el eco y el fulgor del dia; 

La hermosa consistencia del granito, 
De los claustros la sacra poesia, 

Y la vasta amplitud del infinito. 


A. M. WITHERS 


Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 
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BRAZILIAN LITERATURE: A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Metissa A, CILLEY 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia 


Literary production in Brazil dates from the sixteenth century. It has had 
an increasingly interesting development. Many scholarly studies have been 
made of its masterpieces, the value of which is widely recognized. 

The following selective bibliography has been condensed from a wealth of 
material by Brazilian authors of histories of the literature of their native 
land. This list of three hundred seventeen titles of works by one hundred 
twelve authors aims to provide a nucleus for a library or for the beginning 
of a study of Brazilian letters. The various types of literature within each 
epoch has been indicated, in chronological order. It is hoped that this basic 
list may be helpful in leading to more comprehensive study of the literature of 
the United States of Brazil. 


SECULO XVI 


Anchieta, José de (1530-1597) 
Arte de Grammdatica da Lingua, 1595; As Informagées e Fragmentos Histéricos ; 
Primeras Letras, ed. 1923; As Santissimo Sacramento, oraga em poesia 
Teixeira Pinto, Bento (1540?-1618?) 
Prosopopeya dirigida a Jorge de Albuquerque Coelho, Capitio e Governador de 
Pernambuco, nova Lusiténia, Lisbéa, 1601; Didlogo das Grandezas do Brasil 
Escriptores portuguezes do Brasil no século XVI 
Gandavo, Pero de Magalhiaes 
Histéria da Provincia de Santa Crusa que vulgarmente chamamos Brasil 
Souza, Gabriel Soares de (1550?-1591) 
Tractado descriptivo do Brasil em 1587 
Cardim, Fernao (1540-1625) 
Narrativa espistolar de uma viagem e missdo jesuitica pela Bahia, Ilhéos, Porto 
Seguro, Pernambuco, Espirito Santo, Rio de Janeiro, 1583 
Souza, Pero Lopes de 
Didrio da Navegagaéo da armada que foi a terra do Brasil em 1530 


SECULO XVII 


OS PROSADORES 
Salvador, Frei Vicente de (Vicente Rodriques Palha) (1564-1639) 
Histéria da Custédia do Brasil 
Moraes, Manuel de (1586-1651) 
Histéria da América 
Mattos, Eusébio de (1629-1692) 
Sermies 
Sa, Frei Anténio de (1620-1678) 
Sermées 
107 
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OS POETAS 


Mattos, Gregdério de (1633-1696) 
Obras poéticas de Gregério de Mattos; Obras de Gregério de Mattos 

Botelho de Oliveira, Manoel (1636-1711) 
Misica do Parnaso—e duas comedias ; comedias: Hay amigo para amigo; Amor, 
engaiios y zelos; poema: A Ilha da Maré 


SECULO XVIII 


ACADEMIA BRASILEIRA DOS ESQUECIDOS, 1724 

Rocha Pitta, Sebastido da (1660-1738) 
Histéria da América Portugueza, 1730 

Itaparica, Fr. Manoel de Santa Maria (1704-1768) 
Um epigramma latino a morte do Rei Fidelissimo; Cangéo Funebre (ao mesmo 
assumpto); Eustachidos, poema, 1769. 

Marques Pereira, Nuno (1652-1728) 
Compendio narrativo do Peregrino da América em que se tratam de varios dis- 
cursos espirituaes e moraes, com muitas advertencias e documentos contra os 
abusos que se acham introdusidos pela malicia diabédlica no Estado do Brasil 

Silva, Anténio José da (1705-1739) 

(chamado o Judeu) 

Vida do Grande Dom Quixote de la Mancha e do gordo Sancho Panga, Opera, 
1733; Esopaida ou Vida de Ezopo Opera, 1734; Os encantos de Medea, opera, 
1735; Amphytrido ou Jupiter e Alcmena, épera, 1736; Labyrintho de Creta, opera, 
1736; Guerras do Alecrim e da Manjerona, opera, 1737; As Variedades de Proteu, 
Opera, 1737; Precipicio de Faetonte, dpera 


PERIODO DE TRANSFORMACAO (1750-1830) 


A ESCOLA MINEIRA 
Gama, José Basilio da (1741-1795) 
Uruguay, poema épico, 1769; Obras Poéticas, 1920 
Durao, Santa Rita (1722-1784) 
Oragao de sapiencia, 1778, Caramuri, poema épico 


OS ARCADES 

Costa, Claudio Manoel da (1729-?) 

Villa-Rica, poema; Tuba de Calliope 
Gonzaga, Thomaz Antdénio (1744-?) 

Marilia de Dirceu; Liras, 1792 
Alvarenga Peixoto, Ignacio José (1744-?) 

Enéas no Lacio, drama; Obras Poéticas de Ignacio J. de A. Peixoto, 1865 
Silva Alvarenga, Manoel Ignacio da (1740-1814) 


Oda al rey José; Glaura, poesia; El Templo de Neptuno; Gruta americana; 
Collegao de poesias inéditas 


A POESIA SATIRICA 


Cartas Chilenas, versos satiricos, 1845, na Revista Minerva Brasiliense, de autor 
desconhecido 


POETAS MENORES 


Satiricos 
Mello Franco, Francisco de (1757-1823) 
El reinado de la estupidez 
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Silva, José Joaquim da (1830-1894) 
Obras médicas; Teatro Cémico (2 vols.) 

Mendes Bordallo, Anténio (1750-1806) 
Abusos da Magistratura 

Costa Gadelha, José Gomes de (1743-178?) 
Marujada 

Liricos 

Vidal Barbosa, Domingos (1751-1793) 
Affonso de Albuquerque 

Figueiredo Tenreiro Aranha, Bento de (1769-1811) 
Obras poéticas, 1850 

Caldas Barbosa, Domingos (1740-1800) 
Viola de Lereno 


OS PROSADORES 
Jaboatao, Anténio de Santa Maria (1695- ? ) 
Novo Orbe Seraphico Brasilico 
Aires Ramos da Silva de Ega, Mathias (1705-1769?) 
Reflexies sobre a vaidade, 1752 
Taques de Almeida Paes Leme, Pedro (1710?-1777) 
Histéria da capitania de S. Vicente 
Fr. Gaspar da Madre de Deus (1730?-1800) 
Noticiados annos em que se descobriu o Brasil 


SECULO XIX 


OS ULTIMOS ARCADES 
Andrade e Silva, José Bonifacio de (1765-1838) 
Poesias d’ América Elyses, 1815 
Souza Caldas, Anténio Pereira de (1762-1814) 
Ao Creador, ode; A necessidade da revelagéo; A existéncia de Deus 
Sao Carlos, Fr. Francisco de (1768-1829) 
A Assump¢ao da Santissima Virgem, poema mistico 
Ottoni, José Eloy (1764-1841) 
Poesias 
Mont’Alverne, Francisco de (1784-1858) 
Obras Oratérias 
Silva Lisbéa, José da (1756-1836) 
Histéria dos principaes successos politicos do Imperio do Brasil, 1818; Estudos 
do bem commum e Economia Politica, 1818; Constituigéo Moral ou Deveres do 
Cidadao, 1825; Ensaio sobre o estabelecimento dos bancos; Causa da Religiao e 
disctplina Beclesidetles do celibato clerical, 1828; Observasies sobre a fraquesa 
da industria e fdbricas do Brasil 
Cunha Barbosa, Januario da (1780-1846) 
Reverbero Constitucional; Didrio Oficial; Nictheroy; A Rusga da Praia Grande; 
Os Garimpeiros 
Ferreira Barreto, Francisco (1790-1851) 
Dissertagao sobre a imposigao de nomes no baptismo, 1840; A creagdo do homem e 
da mulher, 1842 
Barros, Domingos Borges de (1780-1855) 
Poesias dedicadas a las damas brasilefias ; Los Sepulcros 
Saldanha, José da Natividade (1796-1830) 
Baruna, Bastos 
Barbosa, Francisco Vilella 
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Pereira da Fonseca, Mariano (1773-1848) 
Méximas, pensamentos y reflexdes, 1843; Novas reflexdes, 1844; Novas Mdximas, 
1846; Oltimas Mdximas, 1849; Collecg¢éo Completa, 1850 
Fernandes Pinheiro, José Feliciano (1774-1847) 
Annaes da Capitania de S. Pedro; Memorias 
Costa Pereira Furtado de Mendonga, Hippolito José da (1774-1823) 
artigos no Correio Brasiliensi, Londres, 1808-1822 
Caneca, Fr. Joaquim do Amor Divino (1779-1825) 
Fundé el periddico Tiphlis 
Ferreira da Veiga, Evarista (1799-1837) 
Fund6é el diario A Aurora Fluminense 
Azevedo, José de Souza (1753-1830) 
Histéria dos obispos do Brasil depois de su descobrimento; Memérias histéricas 
Silva Lisboa, Balthazar da (1776-1840) 
Annaes do Rio de Janeiro; Bosquejos histéricos de literatura portugueza,— 
Silva, Ignacio Accioli de Cerqueira (1808-1865) 
Memérias histéricas e politicas da provincia da Bahia; Restauragao da cidade de 
Sado Salvador da Bahia; Memérias diarias da guerra do Brasil 
Casal, Manoel Ayres do (? -1821) 
Corografia Brasilica, ou relagéo histérico-geografica do reino do Brasil 
Moraes Silva, Antonio de (1755-1824) 
Dicciondrio da lingua portugueza; Histdéria de Portugal; Epitome da grammdtica 
da lingua portugueza 


O ROMANTISMO (1830-1870) 


Gongalves de Magalhaes, Domingos José (1811-1882) 
Poesias; Suspiros Poéticos e Saudades; Antonio José, tragedia; A Confederagaéo 
dos Tamoios; Factos do Espirito Humano, prosa 
Porto-Alegre, Manoel de Araujo (1806-1879) 
A voz da Natureza; Brasilianas ; Colombo 
Gongalves Dias, Anténio (1823-1864) 
Primeiros Cantos; Leonor de Mendonga, drama; Segundos Cantos e Sextillias de 
Frei Antéo; Oltimos Cantos; Os Timbiras; Diccionario da Lingua Tupy; Poesias 
Azevedo, Alvares de (1831-1852) 
Lira dos Vinte Annos; Ideas Intimas; Meu Sonho 
Rabello, Laurindo (1826-1864) 
Alberto, poema; Santa Isabel, drama; O mendigo, drama; Anneis d’uma cadeia, 
drama 
Freire, Luis José Junqueira (1832-1855) 
Inspiragées do Claustro; Contradiccdes Poéticas 
Abreu, Casimiro (José Marques) de (1837-1860) 
Camées e o Jao, scena dramatica ; Primaveras 
Varella, Luiz Nicolau Fagundes (1841-1875) 
Nocturnas, poesias; O Estandarte Auriverde; Vozes da América; Contos e 
Fantasias; Cantos Meridionaes; Cantos do Ermo e da Cidade; O Evangelho nas 
Selvas ; Cantos Religiosos; Obras Completas 


POESIA SOCIAL 


Castro Alves, Anténio (1847-1871) 
Sub Tegmini Fagi; Espumas fluctuantes ; Gonzaga, drama 
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OUTROS POETAS E ESCRIPTORES 


Paranapiacaba, (Juan Cardoso de Menezes y Souza) Bardo de (1827-1897) 
Harpa gemedora; O Christianismo; Christo e o racionalismo; O sacrificio de 
Golgotha; Camoncana 

Mello, Antonio Francisco Dutra de (1823-1846) 
Curso de lingua ingleza; Romalhete de flores; Notes de S. Joéo 

Mello, José Alexandre Teixeira de (1833-1907) 


Sombras e sonhos, versos; Myosotis, versos; Estudos da lingua materna; Ephe- 
merides nacionaes 


A PROSA 


Souza, Anténio Gongalves Teixeira e (1812-1861) 
Filho do Pescador ; Tardes de um Pintor ; Gonzaga, novela 

Souza Silva, Joaquim Norberto de (1820-1891) 
Romances e Novellas; Martyrio de Tiradentes, conto; Clytemnestra, drama; 
Amador Bueno, drama 

Macedo, Joaquim Manoel de (1820-1882) 
A Moreninha, 1844; O mogo louro, 1845; Rio de Quarto, novela histérica; As 
Mulheres de mantilha, novela histérica 

Alencar, José Martiniano de (1829-1877) 
O Guarany, 1857 ; Iracema, 1865 

Almeida, Manoel Anténio de (1830-1861) 
Memorias de um Sargento de Milicias ; Leonardo; Luizinha 

Silva Guimaraes, Bernardo Joaquim da (1827-1884) 
Mauricio, 1877; Escrava Isaura; Seminarista; O Ermitio de Munquém, 1871; 
A vos do Pagé; A Ilha Maldita. 

Tavora, Franklin (1842-1888) 
Os matutos; O Cabelleira, 1876; Lourengo, 1881; Casa de Palha, 1866, Cartas a 
Cincinato, critica; Um mysterio de familia, pega dramatica; Tres Lagrimas, peca 
dramatica ; Anténio, pega dramatica 

Taunay, Alfredo d’Escragnolle (1843-1899) 


Innocéncia, 1872; Retirada da Raguna, 1871; Mocidade de Trajano; Manuscripto 
de uma mulher 


A HISTORIA E A CRITICA 
Varnhagen, Francisco Adolpho de (1816-1878) 
Histéria Geral do Brasil; Histéria das Luctas contra os Hollandezes; Histéria 
da Independéncia; Epicos Brasileiros; Introducgéo do Florilegio da Poesia 
Brasileira; Amador Bueno, drama histérico; Caramurié, romance histérico; O 
Memorial da Segunda Tavola Redonda; Literatura dos Livros de Cavallaria 
Silva, José Manoel Peireira da (1817-1898) 
Histéria da Fundacgaéo do Imperio Brasileiro; proata 1 Periodo do Reinado 
de Dom Pedro I; Varées Ilustres do Brasil durante os tempos coloniaes 
Reis, Sotero do (1800-1871) 
Literatura Portugueza e Brasileira, 5 tomes 
Lisbéa, Jofo Francisco (1812-1863) 
Vida do Padre Anténio Vieira 
Mello Moraes, Alexandre José de (1816-1882) 
O Brasil histérico; Histéria do Brasil reino e do Brasil imperio; Genealogia de 
algunas familias do Brasil 
Silva, Joaquim Caetano da (1810-1873) 
Supplemento do Dicciondrio de Anténio de Mordes e Silva 
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Santos, Joaquim Felicio dos (1828-1895) 
Memorias do districto diamantino da comarca de Serro Frio; Apontamentos para 
o cédigo civil brasileiro; Projecto de cédigo civil brasileiro; Commentdrio ao 
meu projecto cédigo civil brasileiro 


O THEATRO 
Penna, Luiz Carlos Martins (1815-1858) 
O Juiz de Paz na Roca; Os irmaos das Almas; O caixeiro da Taberna; Quem 
casa quer casa; O novico; Judas em sabbado de Alleluia 


O NATURALISMO 
O MODERNISMO 
A POESIA 
Machado de Assis, Joaquim Maria (1839-1908) 
Chrysalidas ; Americanas; Occidenties; O Soneto do Natal; Mosca Azul 
Guimaraes, Luiz C. Pereira (1847-1898) 
Sonetos e Rimas, 1880; Corimbes, 1869; Filigranas, 1872; O poema dos mortos 
Dias, Theophile (1857-1889) 
Cantos Tropicaes; Fanfarras; Lyra dos Verdes Annos; Comedia dos Deuses 
Oliveira, Alberto de (1859-1937) 
Cangées Rom4nticas; Meridionaes; Sonetos e poemas; Versos e rimas 
Corréa, Raymundo (1860- ? ) 
Noites de Inverno; Primeiros sonhos; Symphonias; Versos e verses; Alleluia 
Bilac, Olavo Braz Martins dos Guimaraes (1865-1918) 
Poesias; Sagres; Poesias; Tarde, altimas versos 
Delfino, Luiz (1834-1910) 
Angustia do Infinito; Tres Irmas 
Murat, Luiz (1861-1929) 
V eneza; Tristeza do Caos; Distico do Dante; Poeta e a Larva 


A PROSA 
O ROMANCE E O CONTO 

Machado de Assis, Joaquim Maria (1839-1908) 

Resurreiggo; Dom Casmurro; Memorial de Aires; Yayd Garcia; A mao e a 

Luva; Quincas Borba, novela 
Azevedo, Aluisio Gongalves de (1858-1913) 

Uma Ldgrima de Mulher; O Mulato; A Casa de Pensio; O Homem; O Cortigo 
Ribeiro, Jalio César (1845-1900) 

Padre Belchior de Pontes; A Carne, 1888 
Pompeia, Rati] de Avila (1863-1895) 

O Ateneu, 1888; Cangdes sem metro 


A HISTORIA E A CRITICA 

Romero, Sylvio Vascancellos da Silva Ramos (1851-1914) 
Histéria da Literatura Brasileira; O Naturalismo en Literatura; Ensaios de 
sociologia e Literatura; Evolugdo da Literatura Brasileira 

Verissimo Dias de Maltos, José (1857-1916) 
Estudos brasileiros; O século XX; Que é literatura? ; Homens e coisas estran- 
geiras; Histéria da Literatura Brasileira; Histéria Geral da Civilizagaéo 

Nabuco de Araujo, Joaquim Aurelio (1849-1910) 
Un Estadista do Imperio; A intervengado estrangeira durante a revolta; Minha 
Formagao 
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Abreu, Joao Capistrano de (1853-1927) 
O Brasil no Século XVI; O Descobrimento do Brasil; Capitulos de Htstéria 
Colonial; Ensaios e Estudos; Caminhos Antigos e Povoamento do Brasil 


O THEATRO E A ELOQUENCIA 
Azevedo, Arthur (1855-1908) 
O retrato; La joya; O badejo 
Nabuco de Araujo, Joaquim Aurelio (1849-1910), orador 
Barbosa, Rui, orador (1849-1923) 
Cartas da Inglaterra; Coletanea Literdria 


ULTIMAS CORRENTES DO SECULO XIX 
Cruz e Sousa, Joao da (1863-1898) 
Carcere das Almas, poesia; Caminho da Gloria, versos; Missal; Broquéis, 1893; 
Farois, 1900 
Lopes Bernardino da Costa (1859-1916) 
Chrémos, collectaneas de versos ; Hellenos ; Bergo 
Pederneiras, Mario (1868-1915) 


Natal de um Triste; Passeio Piblico; Corcovado; As Arvores da Rua; Ao Let 
do Sonho, 1912 


A PROSA 

Cruz e Sousa, Joao da (1863-1898) 

Evocagées 

SECULO XX 

Arinos, Affonso (1868-1916) 

Pelo Sertio; Contratador de diamantes ; Notas do dia 
Coelho Netto, Henrique M. (1864-1934) 

A Conquista; Inverno em Flor; Rei Negro, 1914; Treva; O Sertéo (1896) 
Aranha, Gracga (1868-1931) 

Canaan, 1901, romance; Malasarte, pega de teatro; A Estética da Vida 
Cunha, Euclydes da (1868-1909) 

Os Sertiées, 1902; Pert versus Bolivia; A margem da Histéria; Martim Garcia; 

Castro Alves e seu tempo 
Peixoto, Afranio (1876- — ) 

Bucrinha; Fruta do Mato, 1920; Maria Bonita, 1914; Sinhasinha, 1929, novelas; 


Panorama da literatura brasileira, 1940; Nogées de histéria do literatura brasileira, 
1931 


Verissimo, Erico (1905 - ) 
Um Lugar ao Sol, 1936; Saga, 1940 





Para ganar la voluntad del pueblo que gobiernas, entre otras, has de hacer 
dos cosas: la una, ser bien criado con todos; y la otra, procurar la abundancia 
de los mantenimientos; que no hay cosa que mas fatigue el corazén de los 
pobres que la hambre y la carestia,—Don Quijote, Second Part, Chapter 51. 
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“Good Little Neighbors.”—J. Willard Ridings, in the New York Times 
Magazine, 53, December 1, 1946, describes how “In Texas the muchachos and 
muchachas learn Spanish in the elementary grades” as they set out “to do 
something practical about the Good Neighbor Policy. . . . Some time ago 
a survey showed that about 225,000 Texan children were enrolled in elementary 
Spanish classes, grades three to eight inclusive. . . .” 

The writer finds a class in Fort Worth to be typical, with the right mood 
for learning Spanish aided by a collection of pictures, sombreros, gourds, and 
other colorful objects gathered by the teacher during her Mexican vacations 
and study. Conversations built around such familiar things as “En el restau- 
rante,” “En el hotel,” “En el teatro,” “En el campo,” printed and illustrated 
on wall charts, are dramatized as soon as the vocabulary is memorized and 
the pronunciation acceptable. The writing of little plays is also a favorite 
project, such as one about Juanito who eats too much green apples and must 
suffer in consequence at the hands both of a stern mother and a physician. 
“An overgrown boy makes a fine giant in ‘Jack and the Bean Stalk.’ The class 
sits in tense excitement when he stalks across the front of the room, saying: 
Mi cara, M4 cara, tez.—Huelo la sangre de un inglés. Or a little girl draws 
herself up in all her regal dignity as the Queen in ‘Snow White’ when she 
talks to the mirror: Espejo, espejo en la pared,—Di, espejo, di—gQuién es la 
la mds bonita aqui?” 

F. H. S. 


“Educator of the Masses.”—Mabel F. Knight, in the Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, 7, September 14, 1946, describes that eminent Mexican man 
of letters, poet and novelist, and former university professor of French litera- 
ture, Jaime Torres Bodet, who, as Minister of Education in Mexico since 
1943, has been fighting a slow but winning battle against illiteracy. Plans 
have been drawn by the country’s best architects for five hundred new schools, 
one hundred of which are already finished. Teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased, and the recently opened “Instituto de Capacitacién” now makes it 
possible for rural teachers to take correspondence courses which, when suc- 
cessfully passed in oral examinations, entitle them to salary advancement. An 
encyclopedia, published in weekly sections, is also in preparation, twenty-five 
thousand copies being printed as a first edition, half of these being distributed 
free to rural school teachers and others in strategic localities. Bilingual 
primers in Spanish and Indian languages are also being prepared. 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, 138 Haven Avenue, New York 32, New York (literary and 
general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California (educational and professional journals). 
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In his interview with Miss Knight the Minister reiterated what he had said 
to the United Nations Educational Conference in London in November: 
“Never have we been more greatly indebted for essentials to the masses. 
For it is among those innumerable crowds of men, women, and even chil- 
dren that hope—and sometimes, alas, despair—has awakened that anonymous 
heroism which has saved us. And that is why, at the height of the war, Mexico 
initiated as part of her compulsory civil defense service a vital attack against 
ignorance, and by the law of August 21, 1944, entrusted to anyone who could 
read and write the mission of instructing someone who could do neither. For 
every country, education is the most effective and most lasting of all lines 
of defense. It implants in future citizens the feeling that no nationalism may 
be exalted above the social obligations of universal justice. In fact, all na- 
tional education, with due regard for the aspirations, customs, and traditions 
of the country, should be a solid base upon which international cooperation 
may rest in independence and justice.” 


F. H. S. 


“Education in Costa Rica.”—John R. Furbay, Bulletin 1946, No. 4, of the 
United States Office of Education. The Assistant Commissioner states in a 
Foreword that this bulletin is one of a series of studies designed “to promote 
understanding of educational conditions in the American countries and to 
encourage cooperation in the field of Inter-American education.” Chapter I 
deals with “The Country and Its People.” Chapter II is a historical survey of 
education in that least populated of Central American republics, nation of 
small landowners that has 97.2 per cent of its school-age children in school. 
The remaining chapters deal with “Kindergarten and Elementary Education,” 
“Secondary Education,” “Training and Status of Teachers,” “Higher Educa- 
tion,” and “Agencies of Public and Pupil Welfare.” 

Education is compulsory from the age of eight to fourteen, though in 1944 
there were 30,131 children in the first grade and only 3,134 in the sixth, for 
many elementary schools offer only four years of instruction instead of six. 
There are some three thousand students in the country’s five public secondary 
schools whose five-year course leads to the Bachillerato en Ciencias y Letras. 
The Government offers many scholarships, which may be extended for study 
in the Faculty of Education at the National University on the completion of 
good work. English is a required study for four years, French for three years, 
and in the fifth year students may choose either English or French. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities are limited and medical services are provided both students 
and faculty. All private schools are also supervised by the State. Teachers are 
appointed by the Secretariat of Public Education and are retired between 
the ages of fifty and sixty on living pensions. The experimental approach to 
education is characteristic and the basic methods are those of the Belgian 
educator, De Croly, built around the concept of centers of interest, and sup- 
plemented by North American project methods. 


F. H. S. 


“Education in Review. Revision of Language Instruction Based on Lessons 
Learned from the Army.”—Benjamin Fine, in the New York Times, E 13, 
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October 20, 1946. Thanks to the “direct approach” in language instruction 
popularized by the Army with its “greater emphasis . . . in the students’ 
ability to speak rather than to master grammar” many colleges and universities 
throughout the country have revised or modified their foreign language teach- 
ing methods, and “old concepts are challenged by both students and faculty... . 
Many institutions new concede that a language should not be taught for its 
disciplinary value. They insist that French, Spanish, Italian or any other 
language should be taken from the museum shelf and made a part of everyday 
life.” 

We are faced with what seems to be a veritable renaissance in the study of 
languages of all kinds and the revolution is one rather of attitude than of 
new teaching devices such as audio-visual aids, smaller classes, laboratory 
workshops, and the like. “Educators now agree that the primary value of a 
language is the ability of the students to profit from it in actual conversation 
or in travel abroad.” The returning veteran has had a great deal to do with 
this change. 

The University of Pennsylvania, for example, has established a new “De- 
partment of Linguistic Analysis . . . to provide instruction in foreign languages 
in accordance with the newly-developed linguistic techniques and to train 
instructors in the use of these techniques.” An intensive experimental ele- 
mentary German class meeting ten hours weekly is being tried. 

Cornell University reports “that it has made a complete civilian adaptation of 
war-time language training. The bulk of the student’s work is conducted in 
conversation or drill groups, with native speakers of the language being 
studied. Cornell is solving the question of staff by importing young people 
of graduate-student level who are engaged either in graduate work or plan 
it for the near future. All modern aids to teaching are effectively integrated 
into the program. Foreign motion pictures, phonograph recordings, the radio, 
and other devices are utilized wherever possible.” 

Syracuse University has organized intensive programs in French, German, 
Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. Dartmouth College has established two 
special courses in French and Spanish, each meeting nine hours a week and 
providing two years of credit in one. 

Educators now expect “that far more students will take foreign language 
courses than ever before. The importance of knowing and understanding the 
culture and language of other peoples has frequently been stressed. Perhaps 
we may soon hear that the enrollment in foreign languages has taken an 
upward turn.” 

F. H. S. 


“M’Cracken Urges ‘One World’ Study.”—William M. Blair, in the New 
York Times, 17, November 30, 1946. The President Emeritus of Vassar College, 
speaking before the National Council of Social Studies meeting in Boston on’ 
November 29, “called today for a program to educate the citizens to a 
consciousness of the process involved in building one world. . . . “The United 
Nations must be, for a time, the chief subject of study of the United States. ...’ 
In urging revision in many American educational fields, he called for com- 
plete reform in the teaching of foreign languages as a contribution to world 
understanding. ‘At present pupils study languages for many years without 
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the ability to speak the language,’ he declared. ‘America can no longer afford 
this waste. It must become polylingual, and at once.’ He suggested that the 
world of tomorrow would need a common language and said he believed 
that language was English.” 


F. H. S. 


“Language Study Called United States Need.”—New York Times, Section 
I, 12, November 17, 1946. “A knowledge of foreign languages and cul- 
tures is ‘the key to international understanding,’ and the need for this 
knowledge should be stressed in the United States if Americans ever hope 
to interpret the actions of foreign peoples, Georges Mathieu, Director of the 
Languages Division of the United Nations, declared yesterday.” Addressing 
some four hundred high-school and college language teachers at the Thirteenth 
Annual Foreign Language Conference, sponsored by New York University, 
Mr. Mathieu “asserted that the study of foreign languages ‘does away with the 
insular feelings of people.’ Americans are more provincial than most Euro- 
peans, he said, because they are so isolated that they lack the incentive that 
Continentals have to learn the culture and habits of their neighbors. Criticizing 
the teaching of languages in American schools, Mr. Mathieu said the teachers 
should use a more practical approach, ‘Students should be taught current 
modern tongues as they are spoken today in the respective nations,’ he said. 
No instructor should teach a foreign language unless he is a native of the 
country concerned, he said, for if the teacher has no real understanding of 
a nation’s habits and philosophy he is only partly fulfilling his mission. ‘If 
you will see yourselves as the promotors of international understanding .. . 
your aims and duties will become clarified, and you will approach the subject 
with greater foresight’.” 


F. H. S. 


“Education for the Modern World.”—Sir Richard Livingstone, in the 
Atlantic, 178: 75-79, November 1946. “Modernity is a question not of date 
but of outlook” states the author, as he muses over whether or not the social 
and natural sciences are what we most need for education in a modern world. 
But what of music, art, religion, and languages, he asks. We are warned that 
“overcrowding, in education as in housing, means ill health, and turns the 
school into an intellectual slum. . . . Smatterings make life interesting and 
have their uses; but their use is limited, and they are the more dangerous 
because they incline us to think that we know when we do not know.” 

As for science, which with its almost boundless opporfunities at first glance 
might seem to be education’s answer for the technological age, he reminds us 
that “science is dumb if we ask it to explain the greatest human works or 
emotions or experiences” and that “science is not her own master.” Socrates 
“complained that the materialist rejected any spiritual explanation of the 
world, and then in effect invested nature herself with spiritual powers; and, 
in his absorption in scientific study, he felt that he ran the risk of ‘losing the 
eye of my soul.’ . . . The great modern problem is to humanize man, to show 
him the spiritual ideals without which neither happiness nor success is 
genuine or permanent, to produce beings who will know not merely how to 
split atoms but how to use their powers for good. . . .” 
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Sir Richard makes a plea for the old classical education as less inadequate 
than that proposed today by the authors of The Content of Education. “The 
true faith is that education should send us out into life knowing thoroughly 
something which is itself first-rate, knowing how to learn, and interested in 
life. . . .” Our own confused age could well profit from “a view of life as 
clear, as rich in great achievement as that of Greece.” With Christianity, 
Latin and Greek are the makers of the twentieth century “and a knowledge 
of the parents is a considerable help to knowing a child.” Quoting the “Harvard 
Report,” he reminds us that “One of the aims of education is to break the 
stranglehold of the present on the mind.” 

“. .. In one way or another everyone should see human greatness, the highest 
reach and scope of the spirit of man. Education without this . . . remains poor 
and incomplete . . . our model is . . . human greatness and goodness .. . 
we must start with a vision of these, derived from the only source we know— 
from the revelation in religion, in poetry, in history itself, of human nature 
at its best.” And in this “Languages, through which he has access not 
only to his fellowmen but to the collective wisdom of the world,” are an 
integral part. 

F. H. S. 


“Who Are the Writers of the Spanish ‘Generation of 1898’?”—César 
Barja, in The Modern Language Forum, 30: 83-92, December, 1945, discusses 
the “Generation of 1898,” points to its distinct literary and social aspects, and 
discusses the consequent difficulty of determining precisely what writers 
belonged to the group. No two critics have agreed concerning what writers 
belonged to the “Generation of 1898.” Azorin named Valle-Inclan, Unamuno, 
Benavente, Baroja, Bueno, Maeztu, and Rubén Dario, omitting his own name, 
which should also be included. Ricardo Baeza about doubled this list, including 
“practically all the significant names in the literary history of Spain during 
the transitional years from the nineteenth to the twentieth century.” Hans 
Jeschke, Katherine P. Reding, and Salvador de Madariaga have differed from 
the aforementioned critics in their judgments of who belongs in the group. 
The position of a number of outstanding writers in the group is contro- 
versial; these include Antonio Machado, Ganivet, Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, 
Pérez de Ayala, Juan Ramén Jiménez, Manuel Machado, and others. The 
question is complicated by the inclusion of many non-literary figures, such 
as musicians, painters, philologists, and critics. The whole problem, according 
to Barja, is created by “the double aspect in which this generation, or rather 
the movement represented by it, presents itself to us, partly as a literary, partly 
as a social-spiritual phenomenon.” The literary aspect of the generation is 
embodied in Modernism. The social aspect was embodied in the literature 
centered around Spain’s national problems and the evils from which the country 
was suffering. Both aspects represented a “revolt against a traditional order of 
things.” These two aspects present two distinct criteria for determining what 
writers to include in the group, and explain the hesitancy of the critics. Barja 
offers no solution for the dilemma. He merely seeks to point out what he con- 
siders to be a source of confusion, 


Ww. a. & 
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“Report on the Teaching of Beginning Italian in the ASTP at The Ohio 
State University. 1943-1944—Part I.”—Arnold G. Reichenberger, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 30: 89-97, February, 1946, describes in detail the 
methods and materials used in ASTP instruction in Italian at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The objective of the work was that common to all ASTP work in 
foreign language, “to impart to the trainee a command of the colloquial 
spoken form of the language.” There were two sections of beginning students, 
of about twenty students each. The students were more mature than ordinary 
college students, and had had previous foreign language study. Fifteen hours 
per week were devoted to Language Study, eight to Area Study, and two to 
contemporary history. The instructors prepared their own textbook. Their 
objective was to offer interesting and informative material for reading and 
conversation in carefully graded lessons, and “to make grammar unobstrusive.” 
Dialogue was freely used. The students first received the language through 
the ear and then reproduced it by speaking and writing. Grammar was treated 
functionally. English was eliminated, the students understanding by means of 
cognates, inference from the situation, and lip-movements and gestures. Com- 
positions were written summarizing the preceding day’s lesson. Conversation 
based on the text was sometimes directed by student leaders. Translation was 
rigidly excluded. Italian questions to be answered in Italian and fill-in exer- 
cises were prepared at home. Grammar was presented only when the class 
asked for it; formal grammar study was found to reduce fluency. In general 
fluent students were also accurate. Students reacted favorably to the methods 
employed. “In the second and third quarter, reading material was the basis 
of instruction,” dealing with customs of the people and with political ideology. 
The books read were not translated into English. “The texts served mostly as 
a basis for oral practice.” Oral reports in Italian on assigned reading were 
also prepared, The instructors found that emphasis on speaking helped read- 
ing. Newspaper reading was introduced after about a month. Reports on news 
items led eventually to the preparation of fifteen-minute lectures. Oral reports 
in Italian were prepared based on the content of Area lectures delivered 
in English. 

W. T. P. 


“Report on the Teaching of Beginning Italian in the ASTP at The Ohio 
State University, 1943-1944—Part II.”—Arnold G. Reichenberger, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 30: 137-144, March, 1946, continues and concludes 
his description of ASTP methods begun in the February, 1946 number of the 
Journal. Conversation in Italian was stimulated by the fofming of small groups 
of four or five students under a student discussion leader. These groups dis- 
cussed assigned topics, or acted out dramatic situations. A number of devices 
were used to vary the experience of the students in their contact with the 
language, such as changing instructors, inviting native speakers to the class, 
presenting motion pictures, listening to phonograph recordings, such as OWI 
transcriptions of Italian language broadcasts, and recording the students’ 
pronunciations on magnetic-tape recorders. Quizzes and examinations tested 
aural comprehension, fluency, and accuracy by means of questions and dicta- 
tions. Reichenberger describes in detail the final examinations given at the 
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end of the first, second, and third quarters. Questions consisted of tests of aural 
comprehension, dictation, silent reading, fill-in questions, multiple-choice ques- 
tions, and conversations with native speakers. “When, after completion of the 
course, the trainees came in contact with Italians in the field they felt, accord- 
ing to their letters, well prepared to carry out their various duties.” Reichen- 
berger recommends an intensive course of six months with fifteen contact 
hours per week for students who will have an immediate opportunity to prac- 
tice the language. For others he recommends an additional three months. The 
article ends with a list of Italian movies used in ASTP instruction. 
W. T. P. 


“Teaching Foreign Languages.”—Winthrop H. Rice, in the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, 16: 139-160, April, 1946, presents a bibliography of one 
hundred and seventy-seven titles, mostly articles, that have appeared since 
April, 1943 dealing with the teaching of foreign languages. He summarizes 
very briefly the contribution of each writer to the subject. He groups his 
comments under the following heads: Bibliographies; Reports; Values, Aims 
and Objectives; Teacher Training; Culture and Correlation; The Use of 
Radio in Teaching; Curriculum; Pronunciation and Conversation ; Vocabulary ; 
Grammar—General; Grammar—French; Grammar—German; Grammar— 
Italian; Grammar—Spanish; Reading; Audio-Visual Aids; Testing; ASTP, 
“Intensive” Language, etc.; ASTP—General; ASTP—Linguistic Analysis” ; 
and ASTP—Others. He concludes his article with the following summary: 
“All in all, the period covered here was one of great activity as well as one 
of transition. The tendency to change from a pure reading aim to a conversa- 
tional aim was most marked, brought especially to the fore by the ASTP. 
What the final outcome will be cannot, of course, he predicted with certainty, 
but if indicated trends continue, it is probable that the ‘four-fold’ aim of 
hearing, speaking, reading, writing will regain the place it once occupied with 
great, but not exclusive, stress on the availability of languages for use in 
practical situations.” 

W. T. P. 


Latin American Thought, Vol. II, No. 1, October, 1946.—John H. Hershey, 
editor of this new quarterly journal; devoted to “an impartial review of 
philosophy and sociology,” presents in this number valuable information 
concerning the thinking of some leading contemporary philosophers of Latin 
America. The leading article is entitled “Alejandro Korn and Creative Liberty.” 
After a brief survey of Korn’s life and activities, the editor discusses “first 
his view of the function of science, metaphysics, and philosophy, and secondly 
his idea of reality, nature, personality, and value.” He bases his remarks on 
an analysis of Korn’s Obras, vol. I. (Contents: Book I, “Ensayos filoséficos” 
and Book II, “Apuntes filoséficos.” Introduction by Francisco Romero. Pub- 
lished by University of La Plata, 1938). Under the heading “The Fallacious 
Idea of Races,” the editor reviews El engafio de las razas, by the Cuban 
social scientist, Fernando Ortiz. This is followed, under the heading “An 
Undogmatic Leftist,” by a review of Lucio Mendieta y Nijfiez’s La adminis- 
tracién publica en México. Finally, under the heading “The Réle of Science 
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and Philosophy,” the editor discusses a chapter, “La filosofia en el Pert actual,” 
in a work by the young Peruvian philosopher, Francisco Miré Quesada C., 
entitled Cursos y Conferencias, Revista del Colegio Libre de Estudios 
Superiores. A few biographical and bibliographical notes conclude the four 
pages of this number. 


W. Tak. 


“A Proposed Program in Modern Foreign Languages.”—R. Travis Hard- 
away, in The Modern Language Journal, 30: 243-248, May, 1946, describes 
a proposed program in modern foreign languages, offered by the Department 
of German for possible adoption at Queens College. Hardaway believes that 
now is the time to insist on raising the number of units required in foreign 
languages, not just increasing the number of contact-hours. His proposal 
is: (1) that fifteen credits of college work (in addition to a basic three 
years in high school) be required in one language; (2) that this work be 
taken in three courses of five credits each in the three beginning college 
semesters; (3) that each of these courses carry eight class hours and seven 
home-study hours. The amount and kind of academic work should always 
be determined by the aims to be achieved. He states these aims as: “first, 
to lead the student to the ability to read with ease and accuracy German 
of average difficulty without a dictionary, and quite difficult German with a 
dictionary; second, to lead the student through abundant oral, aural, and 
written practice to a basic speaking, comprehension, and writing skill; and 
third, to lead him to considerable knowledge and understanding of German 
civilization and culture.” He points out that these aims are much broader 
than those set up for the ASTP. In the past these aims have not been satis- 
factorily attained because of insufficient contact hours in proportion to study 
time. We must increase both, however, if the aims are to be realized. Even 
the increased time suggested will permit attainment of only a basic speaking 
skill. It is the duty of liberal arts colleges to provide knowledge of foreign 
languages, since lower schools are not doing it. Hardaway does not believe 
the increased language requirement would prove to be unreasonable; the 
number of units required must be determined by the legitimate aims and the 
time necessary to achieve those aims. He also believes that the same require- 
ment should be made for both the A.B. and the B.S. degrees. “The Department 
of German cannot see that science students have any less need for a broad, 
thorough education than arts students.” 


W. T. P. 
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The Oral-Aural Emphasis—Mrs. Edith J. Kendrick, Chairman of the 
Spanish Department at Stephens College, describes the activities of the de- 
partment as follows: 

“For the past three years Spanish classes at Stephens College have been 
organized with special emphasis upon oral-aural skills. This does not mean, 
however, that the reading and writing skilis have been overlooked. The faculty 
believes that accurate reading and writing habits are best formed when they 
are the natural outgrowth of accurate speech and aural understanding of the 
language. Since all classes in the department meet only three hours per week, 
these hours are mainly used for oral-aural practice. The enrollment in ele- 
mentary and intermediate classes is kept small enough, an average of twenty 
students per class, for this type of practice to be of functional value to each 
student. Students who come to Stephens with previous training in Spanish 
are enrolled in classes on the basis of placement-test scores. The total enroll- 
ment in Spanish is between seven and eight hundred students, with a faculty 
of eight. 

“In addition to the regular class instruction, the students are encouraged 
to take advantage of other opportunities for oral-aural practice. Among these 
is the Listening Room in the Language Library. This room has earphone and 
mirror facilities for seventeen students; the librarian supervises regularly- 
scheduled listening-hours or plays the language records at any time for indi- 
vidual students who wish to improve their ability to understand or pronounce 
Spanish. 

“Another feature of the oral-aural emphasis is the Spanish Club, which 
last year was the largest club on the campus and won the school cup for ‘best 
club. The Club sponsors and conducts a conversation-coffee hour, ‘La 
Tareada,’ each Wednesday afternoon. No English is spoken, but conversation 
never lags. Latin American music is played, the students learn Latin American 
dances, sing songs, play bridge and other games, and converse with each 
other and with faculty and Latin American visitors. Although attendance 
at ‘La Tareada’ is purely voluntary, it averages about fifty; on several 
occasions it has been nearer one hundred. 

“A Language Clinic is open to students with special language problems. 
They may go as often as they wish for help in any phase of language learning. 

“An aural comprehension test, written and put into practice by two of the 
faculty, is given at the end of each semester to all elementary and inter- 
mediate students. This score contributes to the students’ final grade, along 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, American Institute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, 
Phoenix, Arizona, or the Editor. 
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with their score on the Cooperative Test, Form P, and other measurements 
of achievement designed by the individual teachers. 

“Since the class hours are largely devoted to oral-aural practice, a great 
deal of reading is done outside of class. Students select a field of individual 
interest, such as aviation, radio, art, literature, foods, customs, foreign trade, 
economics, or history; they then consult the Project Reading File in the 
Language Library and from this file, somewhat more detailed than the 
regular library card-catalogue, compile their reading program for the se- 
mester. This includes material in both English and Spanish. At the con- 
clusion of their reading, the students prepare a report in Spanish based on 
their findings. The preparation of this report and many shorter original 
themes provides the motivation and the functional basis for practice in 
writing Spanish correctly. 

“Reference was made above to the standardized Cooperative Test which 
all elementary and intermediate students take at the end of each semester. 
Records show that elementary students equal the national norms for this 
test; however, by the end of the second year of instruction, Stephens scores 
surpass the national norms by an average of ten to fifteen points. 

“The Spanish Department at Stephens College offers two full years of 
Conversation and Composition above the second-year level, a course in 
Latin American Literature, and a course in Business Spanish. The materials 
in these courses are closely correlated with those of Latin American History 
and Spanish Shorthand respectively, offered by other departments in the 
College. 

“The picture of Spanish activities at Stephens College would not be com- 
plete without mention of the Language Library and Pan American Emphasis 
Week. The Language Library is located in the building with the language 
classrooms. Besides its excellent collection of books, foreign newspapers and 
magazines, and the previously mentioned Listening Room, it makes available 
a large file of pictures and pamphlets, musical records, slides and films, and 
thus forms a vital part of the instructional program. The activities of Pan 
American Week are campus-wide. At this time outstanding figures in Inter- 
American relations are brought to the campus for a lecture series. Art and 
book exhibits are provided by the various departments, and cultural entertain- 
ments, such as musical and dance recitals, are produced both by local and 
visiting talent. Special emphasis is placed upon educating for the responsibilities 
of world citizenship.” 


M, C. J. 


A Constructive Suggestion—lIn a special dispatch to the Boston Herald, 
a well-known newspaper man, Bill Cunningham, commended the efforts of 
the Department of State in lifting us out of the category of complete inter- 
national illiteracy. For some thirteen years the Department has been sponsoring 
a system whereby young men aspiring to become career diplomats may select 
the nation in which they desire to specialize and prepare themselves for 
such service by special courses of study. These include its language, its 
history, its culture, its psychology, and the course and swing of its political 
trends. Assistant Secretary of State Charles Bohlen, Mr. Byrnes’s personal 
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interpreter and top authority on Russia in Paris, states Mr. Cunningham, 
is possibly the prize product of that special type of schooling to date. Even 
though we had not officially recognized the USSR and had no diplomatic 
relations with her at the time, Bohlen designated Russia as his personal 
project and was sent to the foreign language school in Paris, where he 
mastered the Russian language and where he worked hard on Russian history 
and background. 

This type of procedure, Mr. Cunningham adds, should have been thought 
of back in the time of Benjamin Franklin, and the same need goes all the 
way to the broad but too shallow bottom of the entire American communal 
structure. The need wasn’t evident in the days when we were almost entirely 
isolationist. As the world seems to be going today, the abysmal ignorance 
displayed by even the average American college alumnus of the words and 
the ways of all but themselves is not only evident but glaring; it can even 
be fatal. 

During the conference in Paris, Mr. Cunningham cited many instances 
in which the language difficulty was the chief showdown and trip-wire. Except 
for Messrs. Bevan and Byrnes, no two representatives of the top powers 
could converse in the same tongue. In the history of recent international 
events, he concludes, there seems to be considerable evidence to support the 
belief that complete understanding cannot be had unless those trying to reach 
accord can converse freely and completely in the same language. His con- 
structive suggestion is this: 

“Make the mastery, not just the mangling, of at least one modern language, 
and a sound working knowledge of the culture, traditions, psychology, political 
history, and world problems of the nation of that language a requirement 
for every college degree, and scale it down in proportion for high-and 
preparatory-school fit. It seems obvious at this point that our entire educational 
system will have to be overhauled, and the overhauling for that matter is 
long overdue. 

“Our colleges and universities are now saddled with problems unprecedented 
and unpredictable. I have been conferring with representatives of some fifty 
of them. They all report overcrowding, staff shortages, and physical bedlam. 
Some profess to see a ‘return to normalcy’ when the veterans complete their 
educations and clear the various campuses. Others have other ideas, some 
of them extremely pessimistic. They are worrying about funds in another 
four or five years. The funds may be another question, but the return to 
normalcy, pre-war brand, in this new sort of world needs to be completely 
avoided, The colleges can fail the nation and the future by returning to the 
process of lightly burnishing the native ignorance on a slow-motion produc- 
tion line instead of getting inside the stubborn skull with a blow torch if 
necessary. 

“If the people who run colleges want to be anything but pensioners on 
the state, or upon their continually exhorted alumni, if they really want to 
serve their nation and the world, they'll get themselves in step with this new 
sort of universe. Then they can reorganize their curricula so as to equip 
their young men and women with more than a vague idea of what the world 
is really like, how other people in it speak, and what in general they are 
driving at. They can bear down considerably harder upon what it takes 
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to be an intelligent citizen in this type of democracy, and on the problems 
and potentialities of keeping this type of democracy alive in a world in 
which it now is unique. 

“Tt will be a long process. The payoff won’t come in a hurry, but, unless 
our blank ignorance to date gets us into a spot where the atomic bombs are 
falling, there may come a time when a sufficiency of the American public 
will have enough real understanding of the minds of other men, enough 
freedom of conversation, enough sympathetic appreciation of their tribulations 
and aspirations to be able to assume the leadership and to produce the states- 
manship that has yet to be developed after two world wars. Then, at least, 
we'll have some hopes of lasting peace.” 


M. C. J. 


Noticias de México.—La publicacién quincenal del Departamento de In- 
formacién para el Extranjero de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores de 
México se envia gratuitamente a quien la solicite a sus oficinas ubicadas 
en la Calle de Gonzalez Obregén nimero 11, México, D. F., México. Esta 
publicacién se llama Noticias de México. Es un folleto de dieciséis paginas 
y contiene articulos de sumo interés para los estudiantes del espafiol. 


M. C. J. 


A Project for the Year—In a very interesting newsletter compiled by 
Miss Adelle Clark of East Texas State Teachers College, Miss Elenita 
Patton, President of the Lone Star Chapter of the AATSP, is quoted as 
follows: 

“As a project for the year, may I suggest to you that we try to make, 
each of us, a contribution of some sort to the cause of teaching oral Spanish. 
I do not believe that anyone except those actually teaching the language 
is apt to make much contribution to this field, for it is in which theory alone 
is useless. Only those in a position to make practical application of their 
own and others’ theories are going to give us really workable material and 
methods. The present course of study published by the State Department of 
Education has certainly given us the ‘green light’ on teaching oral Spanish 
in the schools of the state. Let’s take advantage of this by making an earnest 
effort to plan and carry through some special phase of work in this field.” 

This is a project which the whole membership of the AATSP might well 
adopt. Maybe the departments of education in all the states have not given 
the “green light” as has Texas, but satisfied customers will supply all the 
support that any teacher needs. This year let’s all turn out students who 
can speak and understand the language. Most of the troubles which beset 
teachers of modern foreign languages would be over if we could do that 
the country over. How we did it would then be news in publications not 
confined to the interests of modern foreign language teaching. 


M. C. J. 


National Education Association Travel Program for 1947.—Last summer 
the newly created Travel Division of the National Education Association 
operated three tours to Mexico and a vacation center at Bryson City, North 
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Carolina. A total of 205 teachers and administrators from thirty-five states 
and the District of Columbia participated in the program. The subject fields 
represented by the greatest number of teachers were social studies, English, 
and foreign languages. 

The travel program for 1947 will include tours to Mexico, the West 
Indies, New England, and Canada and provisions are being made to accept 
a much larger total number of applicants. In order that each traveling group 
shall not exceed thirty-five teachers, a greater number of tour sections will 
be organized, each to leave on a different date. 

Air tours originating in Miami will visit Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba. There will also be a boat tour to Cuba. The groups 
will spend eight days in the area of Habana and five days in Santa Clara, 
Matanzas, Cienfuegos, and Trinidad. 

The tours to Mexico will be centered in provincial cities rather than in 
the capital. Guadalajara, Puebla, and Monterrey so far have planned edu- 
cational and social programs in which Mexican and North American teachers 
may exchange tnformation and participate in school visits and conferences. 

Details concerning the various tours may be obtained from Mr. Paul 
H. Kinsel, Director of the Travel Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

The National Education Association is to be commended for the highly 
successful manner in which its travel service to teachers was inaugurated. 
The teachers who took advantage of this service last summer were very 
enthusiastic, and with reason. They didn’t have the bother of planning 
schedules, making reservations, and the like; the tours were operated on 
a cost basis; official recognition and entertainment were extended in ways 
not accorded to individuals or commercial tours; association with people 
of like interests from many parts of the United States and Mexico is satisfying 
long after the tour has ended. There is every reason to expect the broadened 
travel program for 1947 to be equally valuable. 

M. C. J. 


International Teachers’ Conferences—Two conferences of Mexican and 
United States teachers were held in Mexico City last summer under the 
auspices of the National Education Association Division of Travel Service. 
The first, attended by members of Tour A, was held at the American School 
on June 29; the second, attended by members of Tours B and C, was held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Library on August 17. The conclusions as adopted 
by the two conferences are summarized below: 


Topic I: Means of effecting greater interchange and association of Mexican and 
United States teachers. 

In addition to recommending an expansion of services of the Travel Division for 
United States teachers, it was agreed that a reciprocal travel program should be set 
up which would assist Mexican teachers to visit the United States. One means of 
accomplishing this proposal was suggested by both the President and Executive Secre- 
tary of the Department of Classroom Teachers, who indicated their belief in the 
possibility of effecting a plan whereby the visiting teachers would be the guests of 
local teachers in the various cities visited. The Mexican teachers made a similar offer 
for caring for our members visiting Mexico. Such a reciprocal plan would make travel 
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possible for a large number of teachers in both countries who could not otherwise 
afford to make the trip. 

Both conferences agreed that cooperative action should be taken to promote a greater 
exchange of teachers through local schools and the local teachers associations, with 
the Division of Travel Service acting as a clearing house as well as encouraging the 
exchanges by giving administrative assistance. Members of the August 17 conference 
concluded that because of the many difficulties involved in the realization of regular 
full-school-year exchanges, we should begin with a program whereby the Mexican 
teachers would visit the United States during their vacation period (December and 
January). The guest teachers would assist the teachers of Spanish and social studies 
and perhaps hold Spanish classes for the Spanish teachers of the community. By 
properly planned assembly programs in which the guest teachers would participate the 
entire student body would become acquainted with the Mexican teacher and obtain 
a realistic and favorable introduction to Mexico. 


The following actions was taken at the August 17 meeting: 


“We recommend that a committee composed of three American teachers, Mr. Paul 
H. Kinsel, Mr. C. F. Sletwold, Miss Gabrielle M. Roy, and three Mexican teachers, 
Mrs. Melita F. de Romero Cervantes, Mrs. Dolores Tripp de Llano, and Mr. Toribio 
R. Gutiérrez, and others, work toward establishing means of greater interchange and 
association of Mexican and United States teachers.” 

The Confederacién Americana del Magisterio recommended an “interchange of dele- 
gates to national educational meetings of the two countries” and “the establishment 
of short winter courses in the United States for Mexican teachers.” The plan, as 
presented, stated: 

1. Each country is to send to every one of the countries accepting this plan two 

elementary-school teachers and one post-elementary-school teacher. 

2. Teachers on interchange should get their full salary plus an equal amount to cover 

representation expenses. 

3. Selection of persons to take part in this interchange of teachers should be left 

in the hands of the teacher organizations in each country. 


Topic II: Determining types of materials and information which might profitably be 
exchanged between teachers and students of the two countries and selection 
of practical means of operating such exchanges. 

The discussion of Topic II included the possible persons or agencies which should 
effect exchanges of materials, the fields in which the exchanges are most needed and 
the types of materials which should be exchanged. 

The following résumé of the paper written by Professor Norberto Hernandez 
Ortega includes most of the points agreed upon: 

1. Interchange—between schools, teachers, and students. 

2. Aspects—pedagogic, scientific, cultural, social. 

3. Materials a. correspondence, books, magazines, pamphlets, lectures. 

b. programs of study, methods. 

c. phonograph records (marches, hymns, popular music). 

d. educational and cultural films. 

e. research work carried on by schools, teachers, students. 

f. technical materials (books, notebooks, monographs, bibliographies, 
pictures of every kind, students’ work). 

g. radio programs by schools and sponsored by the boards of education 
or by the governments of both countries. 

h. school exhibits, sports. 

i. founding of libraries, record collections, museums. 
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It was also agreed that there should be an exchange of columns in national educa- 
tional publications of the two countries. 

This conference group urged the NEA to assist the exchange of materials by asking 
the governments involved to permit articles for educational use which are exchanged 
on the basis suggested above to be declared free of duty. 

As a means of effecting the conclusions mentioned above, individual Mexican and 
United States teachers made definite plans for exchange of specific types of materials 
during the coming school-year. 


Topic III. Reviewing problems in the teaching of Spanish and English as second 
languages and determining means by which teachers of the two countries 
may cooperate in solving these problems. 

Instead of giving attention to the technical problems involved in teaching, the groups 
discussed what seemed to be the most urgent problem of encouraging the study of 
language in the two countries. It was agreed that a reasonably good command of the 
language was essential to a comprehensive understanding of both the people and the 
culture of a foreign country. The aim of language teaching should be “to have a 
practical knowledge of language, to create and to emphasize a better understanding 
of people in both countries.” 

To foster adequate preparation of teachers of languages it was recommended that a 
committee be formed to encourage interchange of teachers as a means of intensifying 
preparation of teachers. Adult students to teach teachers was also suggested as a 
means of effecting better language teaching. 

The foundation of a journal of modern languages for the Western Hemisphere was 
recommended. This magazine should report current research in language teaching. 


Topic IV: Formulation of a means of action to enable the teachers of the world to 
contribute more forcefully to the understanding and peace among nations. 
Acknowledging that teachers play a major rdéle in the creation of attitudes con- 
tributing to understanding and peace among nations the conference participants con- 
cluded that actual personal contact among teachers of the world must be encouraged. 
A true exchange of teachers was recommended. 

Teachers in all associations and as individuals should give support to the program 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization and should 
explain and report the work of UNESCO in all educational publications. 

As teachers in “one world” they should give emphasis to the dignity of man and 
respect for, and understanding of, his cultures, ideals, and customs and the effects of 
his national history and geography on his economic and social life. History, they 
agreed, must be taught without bias and prejudice. 

To counteract “tourist” attitudes of superiority, teachers should encourage distribu- 
tion of information to prospective travelers. This information should present the 
accepted behavior and customs in the country to be visited. Teachers, of course, should 
be especially well informed. The pre-travel sessions of the NEA program were com- 
mended. 


The pre-travel sessions mentioned above were held at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis and at The University of Texas. Background informa- 
tion in the fields of Mexican history, geography, and sociology was given 
by Professors William E. Bull, Edgar Anderson, Rex Hopper, Carlos 
Castafieda, and Pablo Max Ynsfran. 

Visits to schools in Mexico City were planned and executed by the Ministry 
of Public Education. The United States teachers were accompanied by English- 
speaking Mexican teachers who interpreted the educational system and the 
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various Classes and activities observed. The visits included all types of schools 
and were determined by the interests of our teachers. At one of the largest 
schools a special assembly program was held, at which a welcoming address 
to the United States teachers was given by Srta. Soledad Anaya Solérzano, 
Director of Secondary Education in Mexico. More than one hundred girls 
in regional costumes performed dances characteristic of various sections 
of the Republic and sang four different national anthems in the languages 
in which they are written. This phase of the program took place after our 
teachers had visited classes and observed activities in the different depart- 
ments of the school. Finally the members of the NEA group had lunch at 
the school cafeteria as guests of the school. 

The conductor of the Mexican tours and the presiding officer at the 
conferences was Mr. C. F. Sletwold, teacher of Spanish in Sioux City, Iowa, 
member of the AATSP, and President of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of Iowa. 


M. C. J. 


For the School Library.—Students of Spanish and others interested in 
Mexican legends, music, dances, and the like will enjoy the large, profusely 
illustrated book called México, leyendas y costumbres, trajes y danzas, pub- 
lished by Libreria Austral, Isabel la Catélica nimero 6, México, D. F., México. 
The price is one hundred pesos, approximately twenty dollars. 


M. C. J. 


Materials for Spanish in the Grades.—Teachers of Spanish in the ele- 
mentary schools will find a mine of useful material in El libro de oro de los 
nifios, a six-volume set of books which are highly recommended by the 
Ministry of Public Education in Mexico. The print is large, the books are 
beautifully illustrated, there is authentic lore in great variety. The six books 
are priced at 175 pesos, or about $36.50 in United States currency, and they 
may be obtained from Editorial Acrépolis, Apartado Postal 1718, México, 
D. F., México. 


M. C. J. 


Noticias—At the educator’s rate of five dollars per year teachers may 
obtain Noticias, the weekly digest of hemisphere reports prepared by the 
Council for Inter-American Cooperation. The following fields are represented 
in the digest: agriculture, banking and finance, business and industry, com- 
merce and trade, commodities and raw materials, construction and development, 
economic conditions, education, labor, music, politics—national and inter- 
national, population, sports, transportation. The news coverage includes 
Agriculture in the Americas, Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce 
Airmail News-Letter, Brazilian Bulletin, Business Week, Christian Science 
Monitor, Commercial Pan America, Foreign Commerce Weekly, Financial 
Week in Mexico, Guaranty (Trust Co.) Survey, New York Herald Tribune, 
Hispano-Americano, Inter-American, Journal of Commerce, Mexican Ameri- 
can Review, Monthly Labor Review, La Prensa, Pan American Magazine, 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Peruvian Digest, Publishers Weekly, 
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Department of State Bulletin, New York Times, Time Magazine, USA Book 
News, Worldover Press, Exporters Digest, Export Trade and Shipper. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Council for Inter-American Cooperation, 
57 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


M. C. J. 


Travel and Maintenance Grants to United States Citizens for Study in 
the Other American Republics —The Department of State announces a limited 
number of travel and maintenance grants to assist United States graduate 
students to undertake academic studies or research in the other American 
republics. The Department has the cooperation of the United States Office 
of Education and the Institute of International Education in the administra- 
tion of this program. 

The grants will be awarded to qualified candidates to supplement personal 
funds or funds they may expect to receive through fellowships or other 
assistance from universities, research councils, or other qualified organiza- 
tions. The grants will provide travel or maintenance, or both, in accordance 
with the individual needs of the students and estimates of the cost of living 
in the countries in which study is to be undertaken. 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent and must be 
engaged in or recently have completed graduate study. They must also have 
a good working knowledge of the language of the country in which study 
is to be undertaken. Projects will be considered with reference to their use- 
fulness in the development of broader understanding between the United 
States and the other American republics as well as on the basis of their 
technical merit, and should be sponsored by appropriate university or college 
authorities. Other things being equal, preference will be given to honorably 
discharged veterans of World War II who meet the above qualifications. 
Although no age limit has been set, the probability is that persons over thirty- 
five will have less chance of being selected. 

Successful candidates will be expected to remain in residence for the 
purpose of study or research for at least six months. Grants will be valid 
for a minimum of six months and a maximum of one year. Under exceptional 
circumstances grants may be renewed, provided funds are available. 

Application blanks may be obtained from the American Republics Section, 
Division of International Educational Relations, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C., and should be re- 
turned to that office not later than March 1, 1947. It is hoped that announce- 
ment of recipients of grants can be made by May 1, 1947.—Release. 


Pan American Union Publications Available to Teachers——The Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Division of Intellectual Cooperation, sends us the following list 
of publications issued by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


CHILDREN OF THE OTHER AMERICAS. This comprehensive reading guide 
for the elementary and junior high schools is available without charge to super- 
visors and teachers. Chapters: General References and Teaching Aids; Homes, 
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Schools, and Community Life; Dances, Songs, and Festivals; Arts and Handi- 
crafts; Food, Plants, and Minerals; Their Animal World; Ancient Civilizations 
and Modern Republics; Transportation. Free. 

DISCOVERERS, CONQUERORS, COLONIAL SETTLERS, LIBERATORS, 
AND NATIONAL LEADERS OF LATIN AMERICA. For use in the junior 
and senior high schools and suitable for the upper elementary grades. 10 cents. 

GENERAL REFERENCES ON EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA. Free. 

LATIN AMERICAN COSTUMES. Sources of illustrations. 10 cents. 

LATIN AMERICAN JUVENILES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION AND 
STORIES BASED ON LATIN AMERICAN FOLKLORE. Free. 

A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE. Free. 

PARTIAL LIST OF TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF SPANISH. (1940- 
1945). Free. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED TEXTBOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF LATIN 
AMERICA. For use in elementary, junior and high school courses. Free. 

REFERENCES ON GAMES IN LATIN AMERICA. Free. 

REFERENCES ON SPORTS IN LATIN AMERICA. Free. 

SOME REFERENCES ON LATIN AMERICA SUGGESTED FOR THE 
GENERAL READER. Free. 


SPANISH AMERICAN SONG AND GAME BOOKS FOR USE IN 
‘SCHOOLS. Free. 


DIRECTORIES 


JOURNALS DEALING WITH THE NATURAL, PHYSICAL, AND MATHE- 
MATICAL SCIENCES PUBLISHED IN LATIN AMERICA. A Tentative 
Directory. 50 cents. 

LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY JOURNALS AND SERIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. A Tentative Directory. 50 cents. 

A SELECTIVE LIST OF PERIODICALS OF GENERAL INTEREST PUB- 


LISHED IN LATIN AMERICA. For teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 10 
cents. 


LISTS 


COMPANIES SELLING FLAGS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS. Free. 

EXHIBIT MATERIAL. List of pictorial material that may be borrowed from 
the Division of Intellectual Cooperation by schools, libraries, and other responsible 
organizations. Free. 

A FEW SOURCES OF CRAFTS AND FOODS FROM LATIN AMERICA. 
Free. 

LATIN AMERICAN HOLIDAYS. Free. 

MAPS AND CHARTS OF LATIN AMERICA. Gives sources and prices. Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRISTMAS IN LATIN AMERICA. Descriptions of typical Latin American 
Christmas celebrations, followed by a bibliography. 5 cents. 

CURRENT TRENDS OF THOUGHT IN LATIN AMERICA. Free. 

THE EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA. Free. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR ASSEMBLIES AND GRADUATION EXER- 
CISES WITH A PAN AMERICAN THEME. Free. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS BANQUETS AND LUNCHEONS 
WITH A PAN AMERICAN THEME. Free. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO G.I.’S ON STUDY IN LATIN AMERICA. Free. 

FOR THOSE WHO WOULD STUDY IN LATIN AMERICA. A few sug- 
gestions for American students and teachers who wish to do undergraduate or 
advanced work in a Latin American university. Free. 

INTELLECTUAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
SPANISH AMERICA, by Manuel Pedro Gonzalez. 5 cents. 

INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE COORDINATION 
OF ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. A few suggestions for program planning. 
Free. 

LATIN AMERICAN PAINTING COMES INTO ITS OWN, by Robert C. 
Smith. Also included in Course No. 3 of the Program Material for Clubs and 
Study Groups. (See printed list of publications in English of the Pan American 
Union). 5 cents. 

LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES IN STEP WITH HISTORY. 5 cents. 

NOTES ON EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA. Free. 

NOTES ON LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE. Free. 

OUTLINE FOR INCIDENTAL STUDY OF LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
With bibliography. Free. 

POINTS OF VIEW. A series of translations giving the reaction of Latin American 
intellectual leaders to problems of interest to the people of the Americas. 10 cents 
each. 

1. In the Relations Between the Americas, by Américo Castro. 

2. Is America a Continent? A round-table discussion held in Buenos Aires. 

3. Do the Americas Have a Common History? By Edmundo O’Gorman. A 
Mexican historian disagrees with Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, the well-known 
American historian, who maintains that the Americas do have a common 
history. 

4. The Presence of Tradition, by Luis Alberto Sanchez. Spanish tradition— 
absolute respect for the rights of the individual, in other words, the essence 
of democracy—has been misinterpreted and utilized to justify unworthy 
ends. 

5. A Problem for the Americas, by Ernesto Nelson. The larger implication of 
the educational problem by a prominent Argentine educator. 

6. Mr. MacLeish, We Are Not Irresponsible. The reaction of Latin American 
intellectual leaders to “The Irresponsibles,” the celebrated essay by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. 

7. On the Relations Between Blacks and Whites, by Fernando Ortiz. The Negro 
problem viewed by the noted Cuban anthropologist. 

8. On Being Good Neighbors, by Mariano Picén-Salas. 

A SYLLABUS FOR THE TEACHING OF LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS, prepared by Professor A. C. Wilgus, of The 
George Washington University. Free for teachers of Latin American History. 

THE USE OF THE BULLETIN BOARD TO PROMOTE INTEREST IN 
LATIN AMERICA. A few suggestions. Free. 


ART PACKETS 
CHILDREN IN LATIN AMERICAN ART. Black and white reproductions of 
12 paintings showing Latin American children, with descriptions and biographical 
sketches. 25 cents. 
CONTEMPORARY ART IN LATIN AMERICA, NO. 2. Black and white re- 
productions of 32 paintings and 5 pieces of sculpture by Latin American artists. 
Biographical sketches of the 36 represented. 35 cents. 


In addition, the Division has for distribution without charge a limited 
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number of publications including bibliographies of specialized nature useful 
in teaching specific subjects or in planning programs. This material is con- 
stantly changing and cannot be sent out in response to blanket requests for 
“all free material.” A selection will gladly be made for persons stating 
their immediate problems. 

NOTE. All orders for which there is a charge should be addressed to the 
Assistant Administrative Officer of the Pan American Union and must be 
accompanied by a remittance. Requests for free publications should be sent 


to the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 


Adult Education Group in San Diego—The enthusiasm among adults in 
San Diego, California, for learning to speak Spanish has led to the formation 
of many classes in that language, some as a part of the adult education 
program of the city schools, some as informal groups conducted by or- 
ganizations, such as the American Association of University Women. Unique 
among such study groups composed of adults is the Practice Spanish Group, 
which meets weekly for luncheon in the U.S. Grant Hotel. At each meeting 
each person present is given the opportunity to tell an anecdote in Spanish, 
recite a Spanish proverb, or speak briefly and informally on any topic of 
his choosing. Thirty-two persons gathered on Wednesday, September 11, 
1946 to hear a talk in Spanish on “Gabriela Mistral,” delivered by Dr. Walter 
T. Phillips, San Diego State College, an Associate Editor of HISPANIA. 

H. G. D. 


Honorary Degree for Author of “Brazil: People and Institutions.”—The 
University of Brazil conferred the degree of “doutor ‘honoris causa,’” upon 
Professor T. Lynn Smith, head of the Sociology Department at Louisiana 
State University, before he returned to the University last Fall from Rio 
de Janeiro. The honorary degree was awarded in recognition of Dr. Smith’s 
research work in writing “Brazil: People and Institutions,” recently pub- 
lished by the Louisiana State University Press. Dr. Smith taught at the 
University of Brazil last Summer. He was also honored at a dinner in 
observance of the translation into Portuguese of his new book. 

H. G. D. 

California Sub-Committee on Foreign Language.—C. C. Humiston, Pro- 
fessor of French at the University of California in Los Angeles, announced 
in California Schools, 17. 209-213, August, 1946, that the Second Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Language, of which he is chairman, has completed minimum 
essentials for the first and second years of high school in French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Latin. All of the sections are now working on syllabuses 
for the minimum essentials for the third year of high school, The Second 
Subcommittee on Foreign Language is a state-wide committee with northern 
and southern divisions, and with separate sections for the different languages. 
Sections on Russian, Chinese, and Japanese have recently been organized. 
A section in the south has also been formed for Portuguese, even though 
no courses in this language at the present time are being taught in the high 
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schools. The work of the Second Subcommittee has progressed to the point 
where it is believed that it will be finished within another year. 
W. T. P. 


“Spanish for Cops.’—One hundred fifty members of the San Diego, 
California police force have signed up for classes in conversational Spanish. 
According to the San Diego Journal, classes began October 15, 16, and 17, 
1946 and will last “until the scholars (sic) either know Spanish or give up.” 

W. T. P. 


The United States-Sponsored Libraries in Mexico City, Managua, and 
Montevideo Taken Over by State Department.—The Department of State has 
announced that as of January 1, 1947, it will undertake the administration of 
the program under which the popular United States-supported libraries are 
operated at México, D. F.; Managua, Nicaragua; and Montevideo, Uruguay. 
The three libraries were established in 1942 and 1943 by the former Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs for the purpose of promoting a 
better understanding of the United States in the other American Republics. 

The responsibility for administering the libraries was assigned by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to the American Library As- 
sociation under Government contract, to avoid establishing similar Govern- 
ment facilities which would have been necessary to provide professional ad- 
ministration and service required for the efficient daily operation of the three 
libraries. 

With the establishment on January 1, 1946, of a Division within the Depart- 
ment of State charged with the peacetime management and servicing of the 
United States Information Libraries established in the Eastern Hemisphere 
during the war by the former Office of War Information, it became apparent 
that the three libraries operating in Latin America could be administered 
more economically by the Department of State by utilizing facilities already 
in operation for another but identical purpose. An offer of the American Li- 
brary Asociation to terminate its contract arrangements for the administration 
of the American Libraries at México, D. F., Managua, and Montevideo, was, 
therefore, accepted by the Department as of December 31, 1946. 

Under the administration of the Department the three libraries will operate 
precisely as they have under the American Library Association, which has 
been requested to continue its overseeing of the library program in Latin 
America in a professional advisory capacity. They will remain integral parts 
of the three communities under local Boards of Directors appointed, as in the 
part, jointly by the American Library Association and by local authorities. 

Library policies and programs in Latin America will continue to provide 
library service of the required excellence based upon book collections which 
will bring together accurate information about the United States and the 
American way of life. 

These three libraries attract over 485,000 readers annually. In addition to 
answering thousands of reference questions about the United States and lend- 
ing over 241,000 books every year, they procure for local scholars books ob- 
tainable only in certain libraries in the United States, they place microfilm 
requests on behalf of Latin American scholars with the Library of Congress, 
the National Research Council, and with various United States universities. 
They provide libraries in the United States with information on Latin American 
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publications; and sponsor also a variety of public programs, exhibitions, and 


lectures, in addition to offering film showings, concerts, and art exhibits. 
(Release. ) 


Spanish Has 1,861,400 Native Speakers in the United States——According to 
a statement on foreign language newspapers in the United States prepared by 
the Common Council for American Unity (20 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N.Y.) some 21,996,240 persons in the United States are reported by the Census 
as speaking some language other than English as their mother-tongue, of whom 
1,861,400—the fourth largest group—speak Spanish. The ten largest groups of 
native speakers, in numerical order, are: German, 4,949,780; Italian, 3,766,820; 
Polish, 2,416,320; Spanish, 1,861,400; Yiddish, 1,751,100; French, 1,412,060; 
Swedish, 830,900; Norwegian, 658,220; Russian, 585,080; and Czech, 520,440. 

Of the eighteen thousand newspapers and periodicals published in the 
United States, according to the same statement, more than one thousand are 
published in languages other than English—1010, to be exact, in thirty-nine 
different languages. Spanish has the largest number of these, 130; German 
is second, with 115; Italian third, with 102; Polish fourth, with 79, and 
Yiddish fifth, with 56. 


H. G. D. 


“The Sincerest Flattery.”—According to the December, 1946 issue of 
Modern Languages, the official journal of the (British) Modern Language 
Association, a meeting had been announced for Saturday, February 15, 1947, 
at the Instituto Espafiol, 58 Princes Gate, London, S. W. 7, to take steps 
toward forming a “British Association of Teachers of Spanish (and Portu- 
guese), similar to that which exists in the U.S.A., and embracing all types 
of educational institutions.” It is evident that the devoted efforts of Professor 
E. Allison Peers and other British Hispanists to bring forward Spanish to 
its rightful place in British education are beginning to bear fruit. We wish 
our new sister organization all success. 


H. G. D. 


Quaderni Ibero-Americana.—Hispanic studies in Italy will undoubtedly be 
greatly advanced through the establishment of Quaderni Ibero-Americani, 
published by the “Associazione per i Rapporti Culturali con la Spagna e 
America Latina,” via Vittorio Amedeo 18, Torino, Italy. The first Quaderno 
has already reached us, containing articles (in Italian and Spanish), reviews, 
and bibliography. The new journal will devote itself to “attualita culturale in 
Spagna, Catalogna, Portogallo, Sud e Centro America.” The name of the 
sponsoring association is conveniently abbreviated to ARCSAL. 


H. G. D. 


“Nosotros” Has Ceased Publication—We are indebted to Mr. Henry V. 
Besso of the Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, for the answer to 
a query from one of our members at the recent annual meeting. Nosotros 
has ceased publication, according to Mr. Besso; the issue for December, 1943 
was the last issue. The Library of Congress has a complete file of Nosotros 
except for the numbers from January, 1935 to March, 1936 and from Sep- 
tember, 1940 to May, 1941, inclusive, when the publication was suspended. 


H. G. D. 
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INDIANA. The annual Fall meeting of the Indiana Chapter was held in 
Indianapolis, October 24, 1946, with Miss Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical 
High School, presiding. Miss Edith Baker, Arsenal Technical High School, 
gave a preliminary report of the special committee which has been organized 
to study the problem of “Coordination of High-School and College Spanish 
Courses.” Miss Mary Elizabeth Thumma, Howe High School, Indianapolis, 
spoke on the subject, “Problems in the Oral Use of Spanish.” In his address 
“Panorama educativo latinoamericano,” Dr. José M. Gallardo, former Com- 
missioner of Education in Puerto Rico and at present Professor of Spanish 
at Wabash College, gave a brief survey of educational trends in Latin 
America. The following officers were elected: President, Walter M. Langford, 
University of Notre Dame; Vice-President, Miss Margaret Coombs, Broad 
Ripple High School. L. H. Turk, DePauw University, continues to serve one 
more year as Secretary-Treasurer, It was announced that the Spring meeting 
would be held at DePauw University in April, 


LONG ISLAND. On October 15, 1946, the Long Island Chapter held its 
first meeting of the 1946 school-year in the library of South Side High 
School. Miss Dorothy Compton of South Side High School was installed 
as President and Brother Gerald Morris of Chaminade High School as Secre- 
tary-Treasu~er. Spanish teachers from ten different high schools on Long 
Island were present. Plans for the year were discussed. The members agreed 
to have a number of panel discussions treating the typical problems presented 
in the teaching of Spanish, particularly in high school. During these dis- 
cussions, teachers will present auditory and visual aids which they have 
found to be helpful in presenting the subject to the pupils. In this way, the 
teachers hope to pool all their teaching experience so as to produce on Long 
Island students who will be better able to “Understand and Be Understood” 
in the Spanish language. Miss Marian Templeton of Garden City High School 
was the principal speaker of the afternoon. She gave a very interesting talk 
about her recent visit to Habana, Cuba. She was unstinted in her praise of 
the beauty of the island and the kindness of its people. Above all, she was 
delighted with the opportunity of studying at the University of Habana. 
Refreshments were prepared and served by pupils of the South Side High 
School, members of its Spanish Club. 

The Chapter held its second meeting of the school-year on November 12, 
1946 in the library of Garden City High School. The members unanimously 


{Chapter news should be sent to the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
Graydon S. DeLand, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. A complete roster of 
chapter officers, with addresses, should at all times be in the Secretary’s files, and 
he should be promptly notified of all changes. Eprror.] 
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accepted a resolution drawn up by the Modern Language Committee at the 
Zone Meeting asking that the New York State Board of Regents either 
include a foreign language section in the State Scholarship examination or 
that the scores obtained in the Regents Tests be accepted as part of that 
examination. It was stated that the pupils now studying foreign languages 
are not being given credit for the work done in that field in the sense that 
no specific questions are asked about modern languages. This deplorable 
condition only tends to accentuate a “status quo” in the United States which 
places us near the bottom of the list of nations all over the world as regards 
time spent in learning a foreign language. Nassau school representatives 
included: Miss Dorothy Compton and O. W. Allen, South Side High School; 
Miss Ruth Richardson and Joseph Genna, Adelphi College; Miss Ruth Kalb, 
Woodmere Academy; Miss Anne C. Sharp and Joseph Fresnoli, Baldwin 
High School; Louis Anastasio, Sewanhaka High School; Samuel Newman, 
Central High School; Miss Marian Templeton, Miss Irma Pierro, Miss 
Veronica Motta, and Miss Esther Eaton, Garden City High School; Mr. 
DeLuca, Hofstra College; George DuBato, Roslyn High School; Mrs. Dorothy 
Comfort, Mineola High School; Mrs. Irene Carman, Lynbrook High School; 
Brother Ramén Pedraja and Brother Gerald Morris, Chaminade High 
School. 


MINNESOTA. The Minnesota Chapter is happy to report big plans for 1947. 
Under the direction of our dynamic new president, Professor James A. Ctineo 
of the University of Minnesota, there will be no dull moments for the group. 
The first project is already under way. Every Monday evening, beginning 
January 13, the teachers of Spanish in the Twin Cities and neighboring towns 
have been meeting together for dinner where an all-Spanish conversation 
hour is enjoyed. Afterwards we go to a classroom on the University of Minne- 
sota campus and hold a discussion class. Sefior Ciineo leads off with a discus- 
sion of some current or historic Latin American theme. Then we straighten 
out classroom problems. Each time, certain members tell of programs they 
have successfully put on, books or records or songs they have found helpful, 
and give hints for classroom procedure. One member had us playing a game 
she uses in her junior-high-school class. We also sing together some of the 
more difficult songs. We shall send out a news letter to all language teachers 
of Minnesota and adjoining states, passing on to them the successful projects 
and ideas contributed in our class, Officers of the Chapter for 1947 are: James 
A. Ciineo, University of Minnesota, President; Gladys Kettleson, Robbinsdale, 
Minnesota, Vice-President; Josephine Downey, Johnson High School, St. 
Paul 4, Minnesota, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MISSOURI. The Missouri Chapter held its annual meeting at the Guadalupe 
Center, the social center for the Spanish-speaking people of Kansas City, 
Missouri, on November 7, 1946. Miss Nelle M. Cody, of the Spanish Depart- 
ment of the Junior College of Kansas City, President of the Chapter, presided 
at the following program: 
1. “La novela hispanoamericana,” Sefior Alfredo Oritz-Vargas of Colombia, 
now on the faculty of the University of Kansas City. 
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2. “The Iowa Plan of Teaching Spanish,” Professor E. K. Mapes, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

3. Discussion. 

4. “Merienda,” consisting of coffee, sandwiches, Mexican sweet bread, and 
fruits. During the merienda Cuban and Mexican music was provided 
by Enrique Briggs of Havana, Cuba and Mariano Hernandez, of Mexico, 
with their guitars. Other musical numbers included: 

Songs—“Amapola” by Roberto Lépez. 
“Tico, Tico” and “Mama yo quiero” by Victoria Garcia, 
“Solamente una vez” and “Me he de comer esa tuna” by Carmen 
Ascencio, accompanied by Mariano Hernandez with his guitar. 
Dance—“Jarabe Tapatio,” by Carmen Ascencio and Roberto Lépez, 
accompanied by Harriet Vena at the piano. 

Sefiora Catalina de Silva, of Uruapan, Mexico, prepared the beautiful 
Mexican table centerpiece of fruits, nuts, and sweets. Mrs. Silva, also a 
member of the AATSP, and Miss Cody are members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Guadalupe Center. They were assisted by two other members of the 
Board, Mrs. Kahn and Mrs. Comte. 

About one hundred members, representing all sections of the state, attended 
the meeting, which was one of the most unusual meetings that the Missouri 
Chapter has ever had. A chartered bus took the members to and from the 
Center. Under the direction of the publicity committee, notices of the meeting 
appeared in the Kansas City Star and The Catholic Register. 

Officers for the coming year and for the St. Louis meeting in November, 
1947 are: 

President, Dr. S. H. Eoff, Washington University, St. Louis; Vice-President, 
Miss Sena Sutherland, Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Jeannette Robbins, Park College, Parkville; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Miss Jean C. Robertson, Junior College, Jefferson City. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. The Chapter held two luncheon meetings, 
one on October 19, 1946 and the other on December 7, 1946. 


SAN DIEGO. The San Diego Chapter held its Fall meeting on November 
2, 1946 at the University Club in San Diego. After luncheon at the Club, 
the group was addressed by Mr. Arthur Teeter, who spoke on his experiences in 
teaching English to Mexican workers imported for agricultural work in this 
vicinity. At a business meeting which followed, the following slate of officers 
was elected for the next two years: Mrs. Isaura Geiger, Hoover High School, 
San Diego, President; Mr. Rudolph Morales, San Diego High School, Vice- 
President; Mr. Laurence Boydstun, San Diego High School, Secretary; and 
Mr. Arthur Teeter, Sweetwater High School, Treasurer. Dr. Walter T. Phillips 
of San Diego State College announced that foreign language enrollment at 
the college has increased by ninety per cent, although the college enrollment 
as a whole has increased only forty per cent. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the Pan American League of San Diego for scholarships given to worthy 
students of Spanish. Mrs. McRae, Coordinator of Spanish Instruction in the 
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Elementary Schools, announced that twenty-four elementary schools in San 
Diego have instructional programs in Spanish. The Chapter went on record 
as favoring passage of the school bonds in the approaching election, sup- 
porting Proposition Three, and opposing Proposition Thirteen. The suggestion 
was made that more Spanish be spoken at the meetings of the Chapter. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA. On November 9, 1946 the Chapter held one 
of the most successful meetings in its history at Barry College, Miami Shores, 
Florida. About fifty-five teachers of Spanish attended and expressed great 
satisfaction with the program and entertainment, In addition to election of 
officers for the year, the business included the appointment of a contest com- 
mittee to handle two proposed contests to stimulate scholarship in Spanish. 
Miss Ruth Boyd of Pompano High School was appointed to represent the 
Chapter at the Annual Meeting of the Association in Washington. Copies 
of HIsPANIA were circulated and many members agreed that it is undoubtedly 
the best professional periodical in the teaching field, an appraisal given 
because of the inspiration and practical help that each issue of HISPANIA 
contains in abundance. Reports were given of the Chapter’s Spring com- 
petitive examination in fourteen schools of the area. It is intended that the 
competition be an annual affair as long as the teachers want it. The program 
of the November meeting featured talks by several of the teachers about 
their travels in Latin America, Spain, and Portugal during the past summer. 
At the afternoon session a musical program was greatly enjoyed, as was 
a talk by Professor Pedro R. Hiribarne of the University of Miami. The 
Chapter reports its members to be most enthusiastic. It is interested and 
eager to realize the aims of the Association. 


VIRGINIA. The fall meeting of the Virginia Chapter was held on Saturday, 
October 26, at Westhampton College, Richmond. President Mangiafico pre- 
sided and reviewed his activities on behalf of continuing the Spanish Workshop 
which had been held successfully at Westhampton College during the summer 
of 1945 under his direction. Due to the support and cooperation of Dr. Dabney 
S. Lancaster, President of the Farmville State Teachers’ College, Professor 
Mangiafico announced that the Workshop will be held at Farmville in the 
summer of 1947. The members of the Chapter voted to participate in produc- 
ing a joint News Letter with the Virginia Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of French. The letter is to be written in French and Spanish. The 
Spring meeting of the Chapter will be in the form of a panel discussion deal- 
ing with the problems and comparison of ideas among the teachers. At the 
conclusion of the Chapter meeting, the Modern Language Association held a 
luncheon, after which a program of interest to both teachers of Spanish and 
of French was presented. Sefiorita Mada Arce, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania and now with the United Nations Organization, spoke on 
“Gabriela Mistral, Poetisa Chilena.” A reception was held for all members of 
the language organizations on Friday night at Westhampton College, at which 
time Sefiorita Edna Garrido of the Dominican Republic spoke on the folklore 
of her country. 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. After a period of hibernation during the war years, 
the Washington Chapter met for reorganization in the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress on December 17, 1946, with Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle of George Washington University presiding at the request of Sr. 
Francisco Aguilera, retiring President of the Chapter. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Dolores Andtijar de Umbach of Calvin Coolidge 
High School; Vice-President, Miss Bernice K. McGuire of Calvin Coolidge 
High School; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth P. Martinez of Roosevelt High School; 
Treasurer, Miss Maria F. Carroll of Mt. Vernon Seminary, 2100 Foxhall 
Road, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. It was agreed that the above officers would 
serve for the present academic year. 

Following the election of officers Dean Doyle outlined the program for the 
annual meeting of the A.A.T.S.P. on December 30 and 31. 

The eminent Mexican poet Jestis Reyes Ruiz, and Sefiora Amalia Castillo 
de Leén, delegate to the annual conference of the Comisién Interamericana de 
Mujeres, were guests of the Chapter at this meeting. Introduced by Sr. 
Aguilera, Sefior Reyes Ruiz read most beautifully his poem written for the 
celebration of Mexico’s battle against analfabetismo, “Poema del libro.” 

The reorganized Washington Chapter hopes to make the most of the 
splendid opportunities the Nation’s Capital offers for varied and worthwhile 
programs and activities. 
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Kany, Cuartes E., American-Spanish Syntax. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1945. Cloth. xiii, 463 pp. Price, $6.00. 

Cuando la obra de un filélogo o de un gramatico no parece el diario de vida 
de un habitante de Marte, sino el testimonio de un ser humano sobre problemas 
y experiencias del hombre en su vida en sociedad, es necesario que los 
criticos salgan a repicar. El libro del Professor Kany es admirable, entre otras 
cOsas, porque es investigacién lingiiistica realizada con claridad, con un 
sentido de responsabilidad social y sin dogmatismo. 

En doce capitulos sdlidamente elaborados, con una base bibliografica que 
abarca unos quinientos titulos y un acopio de ejemplos recogidos por el autor 
durante sus numerosos viajes por Hispano-América y a través de cuidadosas 
lecturas de los escritores regionalistas contemporaneos, el sefior Kany discute 
las divergencias sintdcticas entre el espafiol de América y el de Espajfia y, 
modestamente, dedica su obra a los estudiantes de la literatura hispanoameri- 
cana que conociendo tan sélo la sintaxis del llamado “standard Castilian” o las 
practicas lingiiisticas de una determinada regién de Hispano-América, encon- 
trarian serias dificultades para comprender debidamente las variadas con- 
strucciones que se usan en los demas paises del continente. El americano del 
sur apreciard este libro tanto o mas que el hispanista del norte. Pues la verdad 
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es que chilenos o argentinos, por ejemplo, han descubierto hace mucho tiempo 
que sin la ayuda de los gramaticos y los fildlogos les es imposible entender 
completamente una novela en que se reproduce el lenguaje tipico, digamos, del 
Ecuador, de Guatemala o México. ; Y que un centroamericano trate de descifrar 
la letra de un tango! 

Este propdésito del autor de mostrar las divergencias sintacticas entre los 
usos del castellano standard y el lenguaje popular de Hispano-América le 
impone la obligacién de recoger, a veces, una locucién que pudiera considerarse 
excepcional pero que debe explicarse para que el estudiante que la encuentre 
en sus lecturas y acuda en consulta a esta obra, no se sienta defraudado. El 
profesor Kany no intenta llevar una estadistica de los casos que presenta; su 
propésito se explica claramente en la Introduccién de su obra: y es el de 
constatar las construcciones que se hallan en los libros examinados y las que 
ha tenido oportunidad de oir y coleccionar en conversaciones y en corres- 
pondencia con hispanoamericanos y explicarlas, procurando siempre dejar el 
camino abierto para futuras investigaciones, sin afirmar dogmaticamente que 
unas construcciones existen con exclusién de otras. 

Mérito grande de este libro es que al discutir construcciones de uso corriente 
en el espafiol de América contribuye a resolver problemas del lenguaje espafiol 
pre-clasico y clasico, y asi el profesor de la Universidad de Oxford y autor de 
The Spanish Language W. J. Entwistle en una resefia aparecida en The Modern 
Language Review (XLI, No. 3, Julio, 1946) no refrena su admiracién al decir: 
“The chapter on voseo is much the best account I know of this subject and in 
its historical aspect it throws most valuable light upon the changing value of 
the second personal pronoun in Spain of the Golden Age.” 

El autor mismo hace notar en la Introduccién el hecho de que el idioma 
espafiol en tiempos de la Conquista de América no estaba atin definitivamente 
estructurado: “The Spanish language—dice—was still in a state of turmoil, its 
fluctuating forms were still aggressively combating one another for survival 
and preferment.” América pudo, por lo tanto, adaptar su lenguaje a las carac- 
teristicas de cada regién y de acuerdo con las tendencias de los Conquistadores 
tanto como de los nativos. Al sefior Kany no se le escapan los diferentes 
factores, histéricos y sociales, que determinan este complejo proceso y en 
forma sucinta los indica en su Introduccién refiriéndose ya al tipo aristocratico 
y conservador de gobierno de México y el Pert, ya al tipo de sociedad mas 
primitiva que se establece en paises como Chile y la Argentina, donde las 
condiciones econémicas y las circunstancias histéricas exigian un regimen de 
trabajo fuerte poco apropiado para las sutilezas y refinamientos de la vida 
social en los virreinatos. “These countries—concluye acertadamente—lacking 
vice-royal courts, experienced a more rapid break in language tradition.” 
Antecedentes como éstos explican, por ejemplo, el movimiento de independencia 
“gramatical” y literaria que se advierte en Chile a raiz de la polémica de 1842 
y la peculiaridad extremada del idioma popular argentino. 

No deja el autor de conceder la debida importancia al patrimonio lingiiistico 
de los Conquistadores : “The habits of the original settlers, then, generally laid 
the foundation of a local mode” y agrega para completar el cuadro de estas 
influencias, “which may well have been altered in some degree by substratum 
and later by immigrants (such as Italians in Argentina, Negroes in the 
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Antilles, Basques and Catalans in Venezuela, Northern Spaniards in Chile, 
Cuba, etc.).” 

En la discusién de éste como de otros problemas es necesario destacar el 
cuidado extremo que caracteriza todas las afirmaciones del autor. No se trata 
aqui de delimitar rotundamente las fronteras de un determinado fenédmeno 
lingiiistico; por el contrario, podria decirse que si a alguna conclusion llega 
el sefior Kany ella seria que la mayor parte de los llamados “americanismos” 
en materia de sintaxis pueden encontrarse en el espafiol medioeval o en los 
dialectos actuales de la Peninsula. El autor es bastante explicito al respecto: 
“Tgnorance of Peninsular Spanish dialects and of the language of neighboring 
republics has often led Spanish American investigators and compilers into 
great blunders. It happens again and again that such a compiler claims as 
strictly local a word or expression current not only in parts of Spain but also 
in most of Spanish America.” 

A causa de esta objetividad caracteristica del profesor Kany resulta dificil 
creer que alguien pueda encontrar signos siquiera de dogmatismo a través de 
su libro. Otras cualidades lucen en este trabajo que merecen el franco elogio 
de la critica: en medio de una abundante documentacién que nunca aburre 
porque mantiene vivo el encanto de las novelas regionalistas y del lenguaje 
popular de América, el autor se mueve con verdadera simpatia y fervor en 
la discusién de variados problemas. Su investigacién es sistematica y completa 
en sus multiples proyecciones y, en resumen, constituye una obra de consulta 
indispensable para estudiantes y maestros y, en especial, para aquellos investi- 
gadores que vendran a continuar una labor tan magnificamente iniciada. 

FERNANDO ALEGRIA 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


*Tal es el caso del sefior Juan B. Rael que en un articulo publicado en Hispanic 
Review (XIV, October, 1946, No. 4) no consigue, sin embargo, ofrecer pruebas 
suficientes para justificar su acusacién. En la mayoria de los casos discute desacuerdos 
imaginarios. Por ejemplo, no comparte la opinion del autor cuando dice que le 
refiriéndose a persona y /o a cosa “is today the most current (practice) and is con- 
sidered the best in Standard Castilian.” Y deseando fundamentar su objecién retine 857 
ejemplos tomados de diversos autores, con lo cual demuestra que refiriéndose a 
persona en 530 casos se usé le y en 327 lo; es decir, si algo probase ello seria lo que el 
sefior Kany acaba de afirmar: que la diferenciacién “is the most current (practice) 
. .. in Standard Castilian.” En otra ocasién trata de probar el uso en Espafia del com- 
plemento directo de persona con hablar por medio de ejemplos en que aparece la 
solamente y nunca /Jo—que vendria a probar su observacién—ya que ese la puede 
muy bien interpretarse como un caso de complemento indirecto (Cf. Rael, p. 360). 
Y la mejor prueba de que el critico va por donde no debiera, la ofrece en la pagina 
361 de su articulo donde al afirmar que /a se usa como complemento imdirecto con 
pegar en vez de le, cita aquel mismo Ja (usado con hablar) para fundamentar su aser- 
cién, ese mismo malhadado Ja que una pagina antes ha mostrado como un caso de 
complemento directo. Para no dejar dudas de que ahora el versatil Ja se esté portando 
como indirecto el critico estampa ejemplos como los siguientes: “la daba patadas (a su 
hermana) en la barriga,” “creyendo hacerla un favor (a ella)” . . . La verdad es 
que el sefior Rael en vez de hacer una resefia critica de este libro sdlo ha discutido 
ciertos detalles del capitulo IV demostrando, por lo demas, inusitada combatividad. 
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Crow, Joun A., The Epic of Latin America. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1946. Cloth. Maps. xxvi, 756 pp. Price, $5.00. 


The bugbear of Latin American history is just plain arithmetic. Multiply 
the number of independent “republics,” times the number of “heroes,” times 
the number of decades since Columbus—and you get an astronomical figure 
that leads most of us in general, and the Germanic type of scholar in particular, 
into misinterpretation, distortion, misstatement, and eventually into the mire of 
minutiae. When the reader, beginner or experienced, follows the same road, 
he ends up in the same slough as the scholar; mischief commences where 
understanding ought to start. Consider the jumble which results from the use of 
a similar arithmetical system on the history of the United States: forty-eight 
times all the heroes times thirty-four decades times the numerous imported 
“.isms” that have swept over our mountains and plains. The process gives us 
hundreds of volumes of collectanea. But not History. History is best written 
by the scholar who organizes, files, sifts, digests, eliminates, and recognizes 
the abyss of minutiae when he sees it. Doubleday and Company had this type of 
scholar in mind when they published James Truslow Adams’s The Epic of 
America. They had the same kind of writer in mind when they sent Dr. Crow 
to South America with the assignment that turned out to be The Epic of Latin 
America. “He carried out his assignment magnificently,” says Duncan Aikman 
in The Saturday Review of Literature, “and with an immense but lively 
erudition.” I have found, after investigation, that critic after critic throughout 
the nation shares Aikman’s opinion. The New Yorker: “A brilliant and broad- 
scale ethnic, cultural, economic, and political history of the countries to the 
South.” The American Mercury: “Mr. Crow has produced one of the most 
eminently readable histories of Latin America likely to turn up for many 
years ...” The Inter-American: “John A. Crow’s Epic of Latin America is a 
completely satisfactory departure from the crammed-text scourge.” Hugh 
Gibson, former Ambassador to Brazil: “The best book on Latin America that 
I have encountered during my forty years’ experience with our good neighbors 
to the south.” The San Francisco Chronicle: “Mr. Crow’s book is an achieve- 
ment in both narrative and organization.” 

The Spanish teachers of America ought to feel a strong sense of satisfaction 
at the success of The Epic of Latin America. Many of us have said for years 
that the student of literature is the one who really should write history. Crow 
justifies this: for years he has been a teacher in the “Spanish,” not the 
“History,” Department. The obvious inference is for more of us to write 
“history,” and for more “historians” to read more Spanish American and 
Brazilian literature. This statement is not made to censure Ibero-American 
historians so much as to indicate one of their failings, which leads many of 
them into inaccuracy of perspective and error of judgment. What Spanish 
teacher has not known writers of histories of Latin America who confess 
to only a rudimentary knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese and who blush 
with embarrassment at the mere mention of the name of a Hispanic American 
poet or novelist? 

This reviewer quite agrees with Julius Klein, former Undersecretary of 
Commerce and specialist in Latin American affairs, that “nothing like (The 
Epic of Latin America) has appeared so far and it will, in fact, make any 
similar attempts quite unnecessary for years to come.” The book picks, chooses, 
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and interprets the essentials of the history of a vast, fascinating continent of 
mingled racial stocks in just a little over seven hundred pages. Yet one puts 
it down with a feeling of its unity and completeness. To cite one merit out of 
many, Crow is especially to be commended for his brief, accurate, thrilling 
stories of Latin America’s cities. For instance, there is the history of the Villa 
Imperial de Potosi, a barren, debauched oxygen-thin slut of a town, the highest, 
and once the largest, city of all Indo-Hispanic America, which in spite of the 
influx of countless Spanish hidalgos, never resembled anything so much as an 
overgrown mining camp. It once had thirty-six gambling dens, numberless 
saloons. Crow tells its violent history with consummate skill and finesse. With 
equal ability he narrates the story of ancient, abandoned Buenos Aires, the 
step-child of a harebrained Spanish commercial policy which sent all Argentine 
commerce over the Isthmus of Panama, down to Peru, over the Andes on the 
backs of burros or Indians, and through the backyard gate to what is now one 
of the great cities of the world; of La Paz, high up in a horrible gulch which 
presents to the eye a reasonable facsimile of what Dante’s /nferno presents 
to the imagination; of little Jesuit-founded Yapeyu, birthplace of José de San 
Martin; of Lima, city of aristocrats and the Universidad de San Marcos, of 
cultured wealth and reaction, of carriages and la tapada, of contraband trade 
and Indian serfs, burial place of Francisco Pizarro, site of the court of the 
Inquisition. 

One can turn to the great men of Hispanic America, or to its great waves 
of thought from Europe, or to its conflict of races and its perplexities of 
miscegenation, or its lingering bondage to Romanticism, or the curse of the 
mafiana sickness, or any other phase of Indo-Hispanic-American history one 
may seek, and The Epic of Latin America does not disappoint or miss the mark. 
Yet every statement is made with sufficient caution and, so far as possible, 
verified by unobtrusive notes (not footnotes, fortunately) ; so the book may be 
used as a class text. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, John Crow has added distinction, luster, and 
Cignity to the Hispanic teaching profession in the United States. 

F. C. Haves 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 


RusseLL, Harry J., (compiler), The Most Common Spanish Words and Idioms. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946. Paper. 55 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

This little booklet purports to give a list of words which may be considered 
the “basic” vocabulary requirement of any one-year college course or two- 
year high-school course in Spanish. It is “a student’s list, not a list primarily 
designed for the use of textbook makers” (p. 8). Arranged in convenient form 
for the student, it lists 2,776 words alphabetically, giving all the most common 
meanings, and also all the “idioms connected with the words in this list found 
to be important to the Spanish Idiom List” (presumably that of Hayward 
Keniston, New York: Macmillan, 1929); and each word is given a credit- 
number to indicate its relative importance. 

Several extensive Spanish word-counts have been made in the past twenty 
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years, with the purpose of establishing a scientific basis for choosing vocabu- 
laries in place of the old subjective basis which has always been so unsatis- 
factory. But for various reasons it has become increasingly apparent that no 
completely objective basis is possible. This is so true that a considerable num- 
ber of modern foreign language teachers have concluded that they would have 
nothing to do with word-counts—thus in effect throwing out the baby along 
with the bath. Others, more level-headed and more patient, have realized that 
the word-counts can furnish invaluable aid, provided they are used with judg- 
ment and circumspection. The first edition of the present volume was an 
attempt to combine judgment with scientific evidence in a students’ word book, 
including fifteen hundred words of Buchanan’s Graded Spanish Word Book 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1927), plus about three hundred other 
words chosen from three other lists and from lists representing the subjective 
opinion of “various reputable teachers of Spanish.” In 1941 Hayward Keniston, 
one of the pioneers in this field, published a Standard List of Spanish Words 
and Idioms (Boston: Heath), a revision of the same author’s Basic List of 
Spanish Words and Idioms (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933). The 
Standard List contains two thousand words plus about one thousand derivatives 
and 250 idioms. These are listed alphabetically, with credit-numbers and 
meanings, and also in appendices by frequency-groups. Keniston (p. v) pointed 
out that his list combined a bias toward poetic or archaic style found in the 
Buchanan count, with the subjective grammar-book vocabulary of a count by 
C. W. Cartwright, and the conversational style of Keniston’s own count of 
“Common Words in Spanish” (Hispana, III, 85-96, March, 1920). This seems 
to strike a good balance. 

Since so much depends upon the judgment of the compiler of students’ 
word lists, one naturally looks first to see just how any given list was con- 
structed and what criteria were used in weighting the entries, Russell’s new 
edition, according to his Introduction, is expanded to include twenty-five hun- 
dred instead of only fifteen hundred entries from the Buchanan list, and the 
“major entries found in [Keniston’s] A Standard List of Spanish Words and 
Idioms” (p. 7) that were not found either in Buchanan or in Russell’s first 
edition. This approach seems reasonable, especially if liberality is used in 
including words of extremely high frequency from each source. But much 
hinges on the definition of the term “major entries” (here undefined). 

Russell goes on to say that this composite list was “submitted to over a 
hundred high-school and college teachers of Spanish, who were asked to 
eliminate all words they considered beyond the level of a two-year high-school 
or a one-year college course. All of the additions and subtractions were care- 
fully noted, and only words receiving a majority vote were permitted to re- 
main in the final list” (p. 7). This procedure seems to the reviewer highly 
questionable. The subjective opinion of one thousand native speakers of 
Spanish might be of some significance, but it seems unlikely that the subjective 
opinion of the average “reputable” teacher of Spanish should prevail over 
the findings of objective word-counts in causing the rejection of any words 
found to be really frequent. 

If we admit, however, that the method ostensibly followed is sound, it re- 
mains to be seen how well the compiler has carried out his declared intentions. 
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On page 8 appears the statement that “the first five hundred words of 
[Buchanan’s] A Graded Spanish Word Book plus fifty ‘usages’ [this term is 
not defined] are followed by a figure’, the next five hundred plus two usages by 
a figure *” etc., and “the 281 words which were suggested by a majority of the 
collaborators and by omissions of ‘environmental’ words from the Spanish 
Word Book are followed by an *.” What, then, becomes of rankings as found 
in Keniston’s Standard List? Is Keniston one of the “collaborators,” his 
“major entries” being all relegated to the category of least frequent words in 
Russell? Or was Keniston consulted in the first master-list, and then thrown 
out of the final version? 

As the reviewer was going through this list with the idea of using it in the 
classroom, he was struck with the considerable number of words bearing the 
index number ? (i.e., first five hundred) which did not seem, in his subjective 
judgment, to belong there, and which upon investigation proved to be listed 
in the second five hundred in Keniston’s Standard List. In this class are in- 
cluded accién, acto, advertir, el amo, apartar, ciencia, condicién, eterno, figura, 
grave, letra, libertad, piblico, and many others. The discrepancy is evidently 
due to the fact that Russell has followed Buchanan’s ranking, whereas Keniston 
based his rankings on material representing a greater variety of styles. Each 
to his own preference, but it should be made very clear that the ranking of 
the words in Russell’s list is based on purely literary material (or, as Keniston 
says, in stronger terms, it is “colored by . . . the poetic or archaic style of 
[Buchanan’s] texts”). Hence it is clear that Russell, unlike Keniston, has made 
no attempt to obtain a more balanced sampling as the basis for his rankings. 

Then, surprisingly enough, there are a number of words ranked ? by Russell 
which do not appear in Keniston at all. Three of these are quienquiera, el te 
and vivaracho. While the subjective judgment of American-born teachers 
should be accepted only with reservations, I suspect it would be nearly unani- 
mous in doubting the validity of at least two of these last-mentioned entries, 
and justifiably so. 

Here is the evidence found in Buchanan’s list, which Russell says provided 
the basis for his ranking: 

1. Quienquiera was omitted from Buchanan’s count, along with 188 other 
words which it was felt certain would be among the first five hundred (Bu- 
chanan, third edition revised, 1941, pp. 10-11). This was a subjective opinion, 
and an opinion held before many word-counts had been made, and this re- 
viewer has no hesitation in supporting the proposition that Keniston’s judg- 
ment in omitting the word altogether from his list is much closer to accuracy 
than Buchanan’s and Russell’s in ranking it in the first five hundred. But with 
the next two examples we need not depend at all upon subjective criticism. 

2. El te is actually found in Buchanan’s list with a credit-number of 9.3, 
assigning it not to the first five hundred words, but to the fifth thousand words, 
along with tintero, degollar, marchitar, and such relatively infrequent words. 

3. Vivaracho, with questionable justification, appears in the Buchanan list 
with its frequency added to that of vivo, the combined frequency yielding a 
credit-number of 56.1, entitling the combination to a place in the first five 
hundred. But fortunately Buchanan also included the information that vivo 
was used 188 times, while the combined frequency of the two words was 191, 
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indicating a frequency of three for vivaracho alone. This would place vivara- 
cho, according to Buchanan’s criteria, not in the first five hundred but in the 
second half of the seventh thousand! 

Unfortunately this kind of checking is supposed to be done by the compilers 
of graded word-lists, not by the unsuspecting people who have to use them. 
Until it is done, and corrections made, the contents of this book bear a false 
label. 

Then, besides this fundamental inaccuracy and the one-sided judgment used 
in ranking, there is the strange inadequacy of the references made in the 
Introduction. Why, in writing an explanation apparently designed for those 
entitled to know the sources of the information embodied in this list, should 
the author cite A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms (p. 7) and A 
Spanish Idiom List (p. 8) without bothering to mention the compiler of those 
lists? And why in revising this book should he have chosen to ignore the 
third edition of Buchanan’s list (1941), using instead the 1927 edition (cf. 
p. 5,fn. 3)? (It is, of course, inconceivable that anyone publishing such 
a word-list could be ignorant of the existence of the revised edition.) The label 
to this package is not only false but is also inadequate in other respects; it is in 
the class with those food labels which end their lists of ingredients with an 
impressive but unenlightening “coloring, flavoring, thickening, shortening, and 
dough conditioner.” 

The perfect graded word-list for Spanish is yet to be published. Meanwhile 
Keniston’s Standard List is the most reliable, and hence the most useful list 
for classroom use yet published. 

J. Ricnarp Rerp 
Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Det Rfo, Ametta A. be, and Hespect, E. Herman, Lecturas hispdnicas. Book 
One. New York: The Dryden Press, 1946. Cloth. viii, 248 pp. Price, $1.80. 


Lecturas hispdnicas has a double subtitle: A Conversational Approach to 
Reading and A Reading Approach to Conversation. The editors have chosen 
reading material that lends itself well to testing by questions, and they have 
placed the questions not at the end of the book, but on left-hand pages facing 
the text, spacing the questions so that each question corresponds line for line 
with the phrase or sentence in the text that answers it. 

The intention is that students shall prepare a reading assignment outside of 
class, and that the recitation itself shall consist entirely of oral answers .in 
Spanish to the extremely thorough interrogation that the editors have devised, 
averaging fifteen questions for each page of text. There are many footnotes, 
explaining all difficulties of syntax and idiom, so that no time need be “lost” 
in class on these explanations, and the entire recitation may be spent on oral 
drill. For this question-and-answer method, certainly the best approach to 
oral fluency in classes of normal size and with the normal number and length 
of weekly meetings, I know of no other text comparable in effectiveness to 
Lecturas hispdnicas. 

Quite apart from the special arrangement for the questions, the range and 
quality of the reading material is remarkable. It is well graded in difficulty, 
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beginning with short anecdotes and excerpts from Julio Camba and progres- 
sing through selections from the Quijote, Pérez Galdés’ Marianela, Azorin, 
Baroja, Fernan Caballero’s delightful Quien no te conozca que te compre, 
Ricardo Palma, Valle-Inclan’s Florisel, Tirso de Molina’s Los tres maridos 
burlados, and a one-act play, the Quinteros’ Sin palabras. Eight poems are 
included, by Marti, Calderén de la Barca, Bécquer, Garcia Lorca, Moratin, 
Bartrina, Juan Ramén Jiménez, and the ballad, El conde Olinos. 

From every point of view, Lecturas hispdnicas, Book One is a welcome and 
distinguished addition to our texts for elementary classes, and we look forward 
eagerly to the appearance of Book Two, announced for publication in May, 
1947. 

DonaLp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Bazan, ARMANDO, Antologia del cuento peruano. Santiago de Chile: Empresa 
Editora Zig-Zag, 1942. 258 pp. Price, $2.70 (arg.). 


Perhaps the background curtain could have been woven only in Peri. Hints 
of colonial lavishness imposed upon an almost mystic Incaic splendor compose 
the original cloth which has been patched with patterns of feudal hacienda 
customs, bitter struggles of Indian comunidades to retain their grazing lands 
and ancient agricultural customs, and sorry pictures of the pretensions and 
miseries the genteel poverty of a slowly developing middle class of mestizo 
citizens. From this background there emerges a group of characters whose 
qualities and tendencies are pretty well agreed upon by the sixteen authors 
represented in Armando Bazan’s Antologia del cuento peruano. 

Beginning with three of el maestro Ricardo Palma’s, the twenty-odd stories 
represent the works of such well-known authors as Ciro Alegria, Enrique 
Lépez Albtijar, José Diez-Canseco, Abraham Valdelomar, and others. Besides 
the mutual agreement along major lines of character portrayal, it is also inter- 
esting to note the over-all atmosphere prevalent in the studio. An air of 
pessimism, tinged in spots with nostalgia, defeatism, or helplessness seems 
to affect the writers. This may be due to the fact that many of them received 
their early training as journalists and essay writers, students of the grave 
social and economic problems underlying the whole fabric of Peruvian 
national life. A realization of the long and weary road to be traversed before 
those social, political, and economic reforms can be achieved which they deem 
necessary to general democratic participation in national life, may be one 
reason for the air of joylessness. It may be also that the anthologist is more 
than partially responsible, since one is inclined to select from the writings 
of others those examples which more nearly correspond to one’s own views. 
Be that as it may, a study of the portraits assembled proves both interesting 
and entertaining. 

Exemplifying in many ways the strength, courage, arrogance, and shrewd- 
ness with which the serrano is credited, the strong man of the sierra rides 
with objective boldness through the pages of this volume. In Valdelomar’s 
“El Caballero Carmelo” he is the kindly elder brother who returns after years 
of absence bringing “chancacas hechas con cocos, nueces, mani y almendras; 
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. . . bizcochuelos de yema de huevo y harina de papas, leves, esponjosos, 
amarillos y dulces, en sus cajas de papel; y santitos de ‘piedra de Guamanga’” 
for the mother and small brothers and sisters; and for the father, the beautiful 
fighting cock, el Caballero Carmelo. 

José Diez Canseco in the story “Jijuna” moves his strong man down near 
the coast, gives him a mulatto tinge, and presents him to us in the dusty, 
lantern-lit interior of the bar of un pulpero chino: “Por aquellos lares andaba 
don Santos . . . Cholo bandolero de esas tierras, sin mds ley que su pistola, 
sin mds amigo que su potro. A él cantaba, en las lentas peregrinaciones por 
los arenales, las mas mimosas coplas querendonas. Para el Cura eran las 
rudas caricias de sus manos asesinas y sus consejos de baquiano sabihondo, 
porque las patas del potro salvara muchas veces de tanto gendarme 
sinvergiienza.” ' 

Disdainful of inflicting punishment upon one whom he considers a coward 
—a prosperous, strong-minded cholo hacendado, and father, by the way, of 
don Santos’s clandestine sweetheart Griselda—we see him riding arrogantly 
and scornfully away muttering his favorite insult, Jijuna. 

“Venia en el Cura, con su clasico poncho amarillo y rojo. El jipijapa tenia 
alta la falda delantera por el viento que empujaba para el Norte, descubriendo 
el rostro duro y burlén de don Santitos. El potro levantaba las arenas con el 
rotundo paso farolero. Venia con la cabeza alta, sacudiendo las crines, cubriendo 
el pecho de su amo que se inclinaba sobre la cruz evitando el aire.” ... And 
then: 

“Se fué solo, solito como los trejos . . . sin temer un tiro atrasado, ondeando 
el poncho eomo una bandera de valentia: no habia de castigar en un cobarde 
la insolencia. Regres6é aflojando el paso del Cura, que meneaba la cabeza 
jugando con las riendas. Alla volvié, hacia el valle de sus hazafias, en donde 
le esperaban mismo sanduguero de su china,. el reseto de los guapos, la 
admiracién del mujerio. Se fué asi, alto y rotundo, sonriendo bajo el rebozo 
del poncho terciado sobre los hombros fuertes :—Jijuna. .. .” 

In “El alfiler” by Ventura Garcia Calderén we find the strong man grown 
old as the powerful and haughty owner of the richest hacienda of the valley. 
Mourning at the bier of his beautiful older daughter, a bride of a year, he 
discovers in a dreadful moment what has been the cause of her sudden death, 
and surmises the reason for it. In terse powerful style the author describes 
his interview with the young widower who has come to ask the hand of the 
younger daughter: 

“El viejo caraspeé solemnemente, estruj6 la mano de Conrado y dijo, ya 
sin aliento: 

-Si ésta también te engafia, haz lo mismo. ; Toma! 

Y entregé el alfiler de oro, solemnemente, como otorgaban los abuelos la 
espada al nuevo caballero; y con brutal repulsa, apretandose el corazén 
desfalleciente, indicéd al yerno que se marchara en seguida, porque no era 
bueno que alguien viera sollozar el tremendo y justiciero don Timoteo 
Mondaraz.” 

No one has been more flattering to the seductive limefia and to young 
Peruvian womanhood in general than that scholarly scamp, don Ricardo 
Palma. His writings abound in references to the liquid glances, given by 
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enormous soft black eyes, to the delicate and graceful hands, to the queenly 
carriage, and to the tiny feet and intriguing ankles of his heroines. Evidently 
time, which is supposed to change all things, has been powerless to lessen 
these charms. 

The pichoncita who was the object of the ci-devant don Santitos’s regard 
is treated in a pdrrafo muy nutrido in the same story: 

“Pichoncita mansa fué para el gavilan arrogante que puso pavor en todo 
el valle del Santa, por las tierras lindas de Ancash . . . Pichoncita mansa, si, 
pichoncita serrana, mds dulce que todas las hembras, con ese mimo del arrullo 
del abandonado querer que no resiste, de los silencios pequefios que en estas 
hembras peruanas son la joya mas preciada, porque callan y miran. Y alla 
por los valles, cuando la luna apunta por la cordillera inmensa, cuando la 
calandria chola comienza el variado trino, ese silencio y esos ojos enloquecen 
hasta a los limefios mas tuerzos. Y el mejor de los dtios—brisa y ave—encuentra 
vida en las pupilas humildes de las chinas mimosas del Pert.” 

Seductive, alluring, and obedient to the man she loves, she passes the days 
of girlhood and young womanhood. Cast in an older réle, in straitened circum- 
stances, she becomes the mother who patiently accepts the excuses of the 
son who gives her too little para la plaza. She endures the insults and threats 
of unpaid landlords and pulperos and bends uncomplainingly over a batea, 
having no money to pay the lavandera who used to wash the shirts her son 
uses with prodigality in his career as bank clerk. Thus we see her in Maria 
Wiesse’s story “El hombre que se parecia a Adolfo Menjou.” She reappears 
again as the mother who vainly tries to persuade her son not to follow the 
dreaded trail to the rubber country in Armando Bazan’s “Ave de presa,” but 
she is a strong and bitter character, who irresistibly draws her only son to 
his doom, in Enrique Lépez Albijar’s masterpiece “Ushanan Jampi.” 

The gay and gilded young-man-about-town, the dream and idol of genera- 
tions of Peruvian youth, aped by the penurious, reaches a sad end when he 
discovers he looks like Adolphe Menjou, and finds that the only way of keep- 
ing up with his appearance lies along the road to grand larceny, in the story 
mentioned above. 

In Héctor Velarde’s ironic little story “Sociales” the youth goes completely 
mad, confused by the unending series of visits, teas, receptions, and other 
compromisos attendant upon his courtship of a society girl, his marriage, 
and the birth of his son. 

Grown older and married to a woman of fortune in Manuel Beingolea’s 
“Mi corbata,” the once out-at-elbows youth takes out of a cardboard box, 
once holding Windsor soap, the cravat embroidered for him by a loving 
little arequipenita. The tone of this story is perhaps too sentimental, but the 
glimpses of life in Lima among the well-to-do and socially ambitious are truly 
and deftly portrayed. 

Various facets of life and classes of society are portrayed in this collection 
of stories. National types and varied scenes receive on the whole realistic 
and sometimes ironic treatment. Notably lacking are a feeling of the joy of 
life, which exists somewhere in all human communities, and a constructive 
view of the future. One has the feeling that the wine of life itself is missing. 
The occasional sparkle, the froth and the frivolousness of existence are 
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depicted, and the terribly bitter lees. Some of her sons should speak for the 
vigorous contents of the glass, for the real achievements and the hard-won 
triumphs, and the spirit which keeps Pert a living, vital force among the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Fait F. FRIKART 
1814 West Van Buren Street, 
Phoenix, Arizona 


HvEBENER, THEODORE (ed.), Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language 
Students. (Second Revised Edition.) St. Louis: The Modern Language 


Journal (7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Mo.), 1946. Paper. 32 pp. 
Price, 30 cents. 


This useful pamphlet is a thoroughly revised, up-to-date edition of a publica- 
tion sponsored by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations and distributed by the business manager of the Modern Language 
Journal, official organ of the Federation. The first edition, published in 1932, 
was prepared by a committee of three: Professor William Leonard Schwartz 
of Stanford University; the late Lawrence A. Wilkins, formerly Director of 
Foreign Languages in the New York City Schools; and Professor Arthur 
Gibbon Bovée of the University of Chicago. The continued demand for the 
pamphlet made necessary a new edition, by the same committee, in 1941. 
Thousands of copies of the pamphlet were distributed by training and de- 
mobilization units of the Armed Services at the close of the war. 

The present edition represents an even more thorough revision, amounting 
to a new work, made by Theodore Huebener, the present Director of Foreign 
Languages in the New York City Schools, with the assistance of a committee 
of six experts representing French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian and 
other Slavonic and Eastern European languages, and Spanish. 

The report, like its predecessors, frankly recognizes the fact that foreign 
language knowledge alone is not a guarantee of vocational success in business, 
industry, the Civil Service, foreign trade, or other vocational fields, but is 
secondary to specific technical training for the vocation in view. “Only in the 
teaching profession and in some rather limited and highly specialized positions 
does the foreign language constitute a primary asset.” 

Opportunities are presented in detail under four categories: business and 
industry, various vocations, Civil Service, and teaching, with comments from 
representative executives or personnel officers in the various fields concerned, 
including in most cases information as to the qualifications desired, range of 
salaries offered, and the like. A guidance chart covering the whole range 
of opportunities, prepared by the faculty of the Champaign, Illinois, Senior 
High School, is a valuable addition to the text. 

No foreign language teacher, especially in the secondary schools, can be said 
to be doing a good job, with a view to the futures of pupils of foreign lan- 
guages, unless this pamphlet is recognized as an essential part of his or her 
professional library, in frequent use and available for consultation by stu- 
dents. Teachers should also see to it that their principals have copies of it, 
that it is available in adequate quantity in the school library, and especially 
that copies are provided for vocational and educational guidance officers and 
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student counsellors, some of whom are egregiously ignorant or uninformed 
with respect to the importance of foreign language knowledge in “One 
World” and the “Air Age.” 
Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Swain, James O., Ruedo antillano. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1946. 

Cloth. Illustrated. xiii, 245 pp. Price, $1.60. 

Ruedo antillano: A Caribbean Conversational Reader, is another in the 
growing library of Spanish texts based on the Caribbean countries. Professor 
Swain states in his introduction that he hopes “that a sympathetic picture of 
the countries surrounding our American Mediterranean has been painted,” 
and “that the readings and the exercises will be conducive to conversation in 
Spanish.” And the experiences of these new journeys of the Moreno family, of 
Rumbo a México (1942), and Anita and Elena, the two girls who accompany 
them this time, certainly form a charming background for the attainment of 
these purposes. For the book is vivid and well done and the subject-matter 
is of the type to arouse and hold interest while the travelers see the sights of 
the Caribbean countries and learn something of their history and the growing 
of their main products. 

One of the most commendable features of the text is that it gives a variety 
of information on Florida, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Honduras, and some information on Guatemala and 
Mexico. Also valuable are the practical travel and everyday expressions woven 
into the text, of which there are thirty chapters: five while the travelers are 
still in the United States, five in Cuba, one in Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public, six in Puerto Rico, five in Panama, four in Costa Rica; the others 
while they are en route from one country to another and in Honduras, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. 

The book is easy enough to be used with real enjoyment soon after the 
student has learned the basic tenses: present indicative, imperfect, preterite, 
future, and conditional. The exercises, in a separate section after the com- 
plete text, follow the continued story. For each chapter, there is a group con- 
sisting of Preguntas, Modismos, Algo que hacer, and Para completar. One 
practical feature of the Modismos is that the italicized idioms are given as a 
part of questions to be answered in complete sentences. Thus an added repeti- 
tion is necessary for them. 

The vocabulary (Spanish-English) covers thirty-nine pages. It has not 
been determined by any word-count because Professor Swain believes that in 
a book of this kind one should not be guided entirely by word-lists. On the 
whole, it is very complete. However, a few omissions have been found. For 
example, there is no entry for embargo: sin embargo or for the reflexive 
pronoun si; and ola, obviously hello on p. 128, lacks this meaning in the end- 
vocabulary; also the meaning of subir as used on p. 84 is not given under that 
entry. There are also a few omissions of idiomatic phrases under the parent- 
word entries. 
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One typographical error was noted: on page 202, Pregunta should read 
Preguntas. 

There are sixty-one photographs. A map of Central America and the Antilles 
forms the end-papers. The map names the oceans, the Gulf ef Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea; and the countries, with their capitals and principal products. 

It should be a pleasure to use Ruedo antillano in the classroom and we shall 
adopt it very soon in the University of Chattanooga. 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Luce, ALLENA, Vamos a cantar. Songs of Spain and the Americas. (Words 
and music, with notes by the editor.) Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1946. Paper. vi, 104 pp. Price, 52 cents. 


_ Vamos a cantar contains sixty-three songs, with Spanish texts and piano 
accompaniments, and an appendix which provides notes and synopses in Eng- 
lish. The collection was designed primarily for the use of college and high- 
school students of Spanish in the United States. But the editor expresses in 
the preface the hope that they will also be of value to others, “to music lovers 
whose native tongue is Spanish, as well as to a large and increasing group 
of people who, though not trained in the Spanish language, are, nevertheless, 
interested in Spanish culture.” 

The preface also explains the special characteristics of the various types 
of songs which led to their inclusion in this collection. 

There are three sections. The first contains thirty-one songs from various 
regions of continental Spain. They are: Ya se van los pastores; La Clara; 
Ro, ro, ro, ea, ea; El patio moruno; Jota de los quintos; El burro de Villarino; 
El puerto; Cantar montatés; Cantar leonés; El vito; La riberana; ;Dénde 
vas? ; ; Ay! linda amiga; Villancico—Buenos reyes; Abreme la puerta; Boleras 
sevillanas; Si algun cadete; La segadora; Villancico—Con guitarras y 
almireces; Villancico de Juan del Encina; Guernicaco arbola; Tarara de 
Sevilla; Zortzico; De Catalutia vengo; Villancicos de Navidad; Canto de 
romeria; Los cuatro muleros; Villancico—Ya viene la vieja; Tarde de mayo; 
El trébole, and Cantar gallego. 

In the second section, there are seventeen songs from Latin America. Perhaps 
the best-known of these are the Mexican Pregtntale a las estrellas, Las 
posadas, and La cucaracha. The others in this second section are: a Quechua 
Yaravi; De blanca tierra (Bolivia) ; La cabafia (Cuba and Mexico) ; Te damos 
gracias and Rio, rio (Chile) ; Hace tutu, guagua (Peru and Chile) ; Rondo de 
las estaciones (Panama) ; La casinha pequenina and Tutti Marambd (Brazil) ; 
De aquel cerro verde (Peru); La tejedora de fianduti (Paraguay); Adelita 
and Carmen Carmela (Mexico) ; and Se levanta la nifia (Argentina). 

The third section contains fifteen songs, “translated from other languages 
and popular in South America,” and the words only for O noble Pan América 
(sung to the music of “America the Beautiful”). Included in this group are: 
Fray Martin; Martinillo; A dormir; Nuestro sol ya se fué; Cudn bellos son; 
Cuando vuelvas, Primavera; Ave Verwm; Cancién del botero del Volga; 
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Juanita; Cascabel; Mi Lucia; Noche de paz; Oh patria mia; Hogar, dulce 
hogar; and Buenas noches. 

Although the editor gives in the preface a valid reason for including the 
songs in the third group mentioned above, there will doubtless be many Spanish 
teachers who would prefer to have had the seventeen pages devoted to these 
songs used instead for songs from continental Spain or Latin America. 

The words and accompaniments throughout are excellently and attractively 
printed. ;V amos a cantar! 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


VaLLe-INCLAN, RAMON Det, Sonata de estio. Edited by MARSHALL NuwnN, 
with the collaboration of Betty VANN. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1945. Cloth. xii, 135 pp. Price, $1.20. 


It required not only real scholarship but a large amount of courage as well 
to prepare Valle-Inclan’s Sonata de estio for college and high-school use. And 
the editors have done it beautifully in an edition intended “for the second year 
of college work, or for the third or fourth year of high school.” They should 
be warmly congratulated. The difficult task was undertaken because, as the 
editors state in the preface, they feel that “American students of the Spanish 
language should early become acquainted with the work of such a master 
stylist as was Valle-Inclan.” And further: “Of his four Sonatas it is felt that 
this one is not only the best but is, also, the most suitable for a text edition.” 
Many agree with them on these points, and applaud their courage in prepar- 
ing it. 

The very nature of the Sonata de estio makes it obvious that the editors 
would find it necessary, in a student edition, to make certain omissions from 
the original text. But these omissions were wisely made, and they have thus 
preserved the full flavor and “feel” of the master craftsmanship of the Spanish 
Galician master of words. In a rapid check of this text with the Renacimiento 
(Madrid) edition (Opera Omnia, Vol. VI), the reviewer noted that omissions 
have been made as follows: five complete chapters (including the last one), a 
number of scattered paragraphs (including the first two of the book) and 
sentences, and some single words. In no other way has the text been altered. 

In order to lessen the difficulty of reading for students, the editors have pro- 
vided excellent, carefully prepared notes. These are, happily, given at the 
bottom of the page. 

Two other features of this text which will win the favor of many teachers 
are: (1) the editors’ introduction, which gives a fine life sketch of Ramén del 
Valle-Inclan together with a view of his work as novelist, dramatist, and 
poet; (2) the arrangement of the cuestionario, which follows the complete text, 
with ten sets of ten questions each based on various specified sections of the 
book. 

The end-vocabulary is complete. Only three omissions were noted: peligro 
and cubierto, both used on p. 47; and enojar, under the enojarse entry. Perhaps 
it would have been well to have indicated under tostén, which is entered as 
“Mexican silver coin worth about fifty cents,” whether American or Mexican 
cents are meant. 
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This reviewer wishes for the Nunn-Vann edition of Sonata de estio all of 
the success it richly deserves, and believes that many Spanish teachers will 
adopt it very soon, as we shall do in the University of Chattanooga. 


TERRELL Louise TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


GoytorTUA, JesUs, Pensativa. Edited by Donatp D. Watsu. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1947. Cloth. xiv, 202 pp. Price, $1.65. 


To answer the plea of students who want “modern stuff from Latin America,” 
here is a novel published in Mexico less than two years ago, winner of the 
Lanz Duret Prize for 1945, and portraying conditions during the present 
generation, since it deals with the period of the politico-religious troubles of 
1926. 

This first person narrative is no glorification of war. It shows the seriousness 
of the struggle, in which women participated as much as men did, and which 
was marked by cruelty on both sides. 

The violence exists only as background, since the novel itself concerns the 
love of Roberto for a mysterious woman selected by his aunt and her servant 
to be the young man’s wife. Who was the “Generala” of the Cristeros or 
defenders of the Roman Catholic religion? Why did the lovely Pensativa 
fear a blind man, and fall ill at the sound of a cry in the night? 

These and other questions maintain the suspense and will force students 
to read to the end this exciting novel, so well edited by Donald Walsh. The 
editorial material includes a list of persons and places and four pages of 
grammatical and detail notes, as well as suggestive questions on each of the 
twenty chapters, done with Mr. Walsh’s usual skill. 

The language is not complicated, and the predominance of conversation— 
for the author has deleted much of the description—makes it a useful volume 
for oral work, as well as an excellent example of a reading text that is at once 
literary and interesting. 

Wiis Knapp Jones 
Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


Turk, Laure H., Practical Spanish. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1946. Cloth. Illustrated. x, 241 pp. Price, $2.00. 


Practical Spanish is a thorough revision of Professor Turk’s Introduction 
to Spanish, with special emphasis on the oral approach to the study of the 
language. In the new text, he has cut the number of lessons from thirty to 
twenty-four. (In both books, there is the same number of review lessons: 
five.) In this text, the grammatical load has, therefore, been considerably 
lightened, especially through a more simplified presentation of the subjunctive. 
Also omitted in the new text are the supplementary readings which were a fea- 
ture of Introduction to Spanish. The author has added an analysis of pronuncia- 
tion as a feature of the stress on an oral approach. Throughout, there are 
abundant and varied practical exercises, so arranged for “flexibility of assign- 
ment.” 


In order to give a definite idea of the scope of the lessons, an analysis of 
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the first and last lessons in the book is given below. The first, which covers six 
and a half pages, begins with a didlogo, quite elaborate for a first lesson. 
Following this are a refrdn, and a lesson-vocabulary containing fifty-one words 
and idioms, certainly far too many for any one grammar chapter—whatever 
the approach. Then there are several paragraphs on pronunciation, a section on 
grammatical usage, and exercises. The grammatical usage section presents the 
first conjugation (present indicative of hablar), the use of subject pronouns, 
negation, gender and plural of nouns, the definite article with the name of a 
language, and how to form questions. In the exercises, there are ten Spanish 
questions; drill on verbs, the definite article, and negation; and a composition 
(optional) to be put into Spanish. 

Lesson twenty-four covers about seven pages. It begins with a long didlogo, 
followed by a refrdn and the lesson-vocabulary. The latter contains forty-five 
words and idioms. The grammatical usage section, which comes next, presents: 
a summary of the uses of para and of por, the neuter lo, and the use of sino, 
the absolute use of the past participle, verbs ending in -ducir: conducir, and 
the preterite perfect tense. In the exercises, there are thirty questions in Span- 
ish, drill on para and por and the other grammatical points presented in the 
lesson, and a composition (optional) containing twelve English sentences to be 
put into Spanish. 

The Appendix gives an analysis of Spanish pronunciation, “together with a 
comprehensive reference list of verb forms.” It contains also “a number of 
verbs not used in the text, but which will be encountered in reading.” There 
are Spanish-English and English-Spanish end-vocabularies. The first covers 
sixteen pages and the latter, twelve and one-half pages. Twenty-nine excellent 
photographs and three maps (América del Sur, México, and Espaiia) serve 
as illustrations. 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


SENDER, RAMON, Crénica del alba. Edited, with introduction, notes, and vo- 
cabulary, by Florence Hari. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1946. 
Cloth. xxi, 231 pp. Price, $1.75. 


One of our indirect debts to Francisco Franco is the presence in this country 
of Ramén Sender, who has few if any equals among contemporary Spanish 
novelists. In a dozen books, beginning with Jmdn in 1929 and continuing 
through Crénica del alba, his latest work, Sender has shown himself to be a 
writer of uncommon variety, imagination, and integrity, literary qualities that 
reflect those of the man himself. 

Crénica del alba was first published in Mexico in 1942. The present edition, 
which is considered by the author to be the definitive one, was prepared by his 
wife, Florence Hall Sender, well known to readers of H1sPpanta as one of our 
Associate Editors and co-editor of our “Periscope” department. 

Crénica del alba is a novel in the form of boyhood reminiscence, a year in 
the life of Pepe Garcés, whom we meet for the first time as he lies mortally ill, 
starving in a hole scooped from the sodden earth of Argelés, a French con- 
centration camp for Spanish Republican refugees. Pepe had given away all 
his possessions save one book, a manual on fortifications. He was a staff officer 
in the Spanish Republican Army, and as long as the Republic fought on in 
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Madrid and Valencia, there was hope that he might get back, hope that he 
might find use for the knowledge in his book. But when the news comes that 
Madrid and Valencia had fallen, Pepe dropped his book into the sea, and made 
ready to die. Indifferent to all plans for escape, he would go each morning to 
the entrance of the camp to look at the rows of those who had died during the 
night. “Esos—me dijo una vez—ésos se van por la tnica puerta digna de 
nosotros.” 

Death was long in coming and to while away the time Pepe began to talk 
and then to write of far-off things and people, his village in Aragon, his family, 
and his novia, Valentina. When he died, he left three notebooks filled with the 
story of his last childhood year at home, and it is this chronicle of dawn that 
forms the substance of the book. It is a poignant and beautiful story, an 
amazingly successful recapturing of the mind of a ten-year-old whose self- 
confidence, realism, and budding hombria alternate with starry-eyed credulity 
and romanticism. The author looks back upon his childhood (for it must be 
Sender’s own childhood) with no rose-tinted sentimentality. This is no be- 
prettied tale of an adorable child, but the deeply-moving story of a young man’s 
search for reality and for a faith by which to live. Pepe has an indifference to 
suffering, in himself and in others, and a contempt for most adults, including 
his own father, that are startling and at times frightening, but that are never 
less than completely convincing and absorbing to the reader. Pepe is un- 
questionably a difficult child. His leadership in gang warfare, his insistence 
on studying propped against the chimney on the sloping roof, his secretiveness, 
his ardent, though quite innocent, wooing of Valentina, his reckless use of 
firearms, all these puzzle and alarm his family. But the point of view is con- 
sistently that of Pepe, and the grown-up world is an alien and hostile region 
to be kept outside the glorious, free world of childhood where one can gladly 
die for an ideal. 

The novel ends as Pepe lies in his cubicle at the end of his first day in 
boarding-school, thinking back upon his adventures and upon his decision to 
be a hero or a poet or a saint, or perhaps all three. “Yo era héroe y a los 
héroes los mataban. Yo era poeta y a los poetas los mataban. A los santos los 
sacrificaban también. . . . 3Me matarian a mi? Acaricié la sAbana cuya vuelta 
estaba fresca y suave y .. . me dije con una gran firmeza en el corazén: 
‘Aunque me maten, ¢qué? Ya comprendo el holocausto. . . .’ Pero era mentira. 
No comprendia nada. Eso vino mucho mas tarde.” 

The present edition is intended for students who have completed one year 
of college Spanish or two years of Spanish in high school. The editorial work 
is simply and ably done: an introduction and bibliography, with references to 
reviews and critical opinions in English; occasional footnotes translating 
difficult phrases or explaining allusions; no exercises; an end-vocabulary. The 
book is handsomely printed and bound. No attempt has been made to bowdlerize 
the text, and from one point of view this is a pity, since a few changes might 
have made the book acceptable to many teachers who will now feel reluctant to 
use it. And Crénica del alba ought to be widely read, for its style, its integrity, 
its depth of feeling, and its re-creation of a somewhat confused, often noble, 
and altogether wonderful young man. 

Donatp D. WALSH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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Turk, Lauret H., Asi se aprende el espatiol. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1946. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 234 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Professor Turk has built this text, which is adapted to oral work, upon “a 
variety of material of more mature nature than that of the average elementary 
book.” It is divided into three sections. 

In the first part, “Por el mundo espajfiol,” eighteen chapters present a brief 
glimpse of the geography and products of the Spanish-speaking countries, 
together with some aspects of the culture, daily life, and people. In this section, 
the author has chosen to highlight Mexico and Argentina. The chapter titles 
give a further idea of the content: “Espafia,” “México,” “La América del Sur,” 
“La América Central y las Antillas,’ “La Carretera Panamericana,” “La 
Ciudad de México,” “Por los caminos de Michoacan,” “La Argentina,” “Espafia 
en América,” “Los deportes,” “La cocina mexicana,” “La casa de los azulejos,” 
“La cocina espafiola,” “El mate,” “El chocolate,” “El maiz,” “La llama,” and 
“El gaucho.” 

In the second part, “Nombres ilustres de ayer y de hoy,” there are ten 
chapters, titled as follows: “Los Reyes Catélicos y Crist6ébal Colén,” “Dos 
conquistadores: Cortés y Pizarro,” “Dos descubridores: Balboa y de Soto,” 
“La iglesia en el Nuevo Mundo,” “Los libertadores: Bolivar, San Martin, 
Hidalgo,” “Pensadores hispanoamericanos,” “La mujer en la literatura con- 
temporanea,” “El arte moderno en la América Espafiola,” “La miusica y el 
baile,” and “La ciencia en Hispanoamérica.” 

The third part, “Cuentos y leyendas,” contains six chapters, all but one of 
which, “La Virgen de Guadalupe,” are adaptations: from Eusebio Blasco’s 
Economia, Ricardo Palma’s Hernando de Soto y los Incas ajedrecistas, Vi- 
cente Riva Palacio’s Las mulas de su Excelencia, Rafael Delgado’s El desertor, 
and Gutiérrez Najera’s Historia de un peso falso. 

There are abundant footnotes (words—except obvious cognates—not in- 
cluded in the first five hundred words of Keniston’s Standard List of Spanish 
Words and Idioms, irregular verb forms, idiomatic phrases, etc.). At the end of 
each chapter there is a cuestionario, and each chapter of Part I contains word- 
study exercises. A list of cardinal numerals is given on page 196. The vocabu- 
lary covers thirty-six pages and “is intended to be complete with the following 
exceptions: some eighty-eight identical cognates, seven English words, the 
proper names which are explained in the text or those whose significance is 
obvious, and most of the past participles used in the latter sections as adjec- 
tives if the infinitive is listed.” There are forty-one illustrations and five maps. 
For some reason, an old picture of the Avenida de Mayo (Buenos Aires) 
was used instead of a more modern one. 

TERRELL Louise TATUM 


University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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